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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


What has become of our friend THE BYSTANDER? Has he, in abhorrence of the 
single state, taken to himself a wife ? In that case, we cannot expect to hear from him so 
often——but he need not quite desert us. The poem to ‘* A Lady Singing’ must come 
into some future Decameron—it will keep cold till next year —likewise the verses on 
Winter.” We do not much of ** The Village Author,” and doubt that pto- 
jected series will not suit us. The Cameronian Dream’ in our next... 


ERratum.—Page 28, for beneficially read beneficently, 


thank 


*,” The Correspondents of the Macazine Lirerary 
MisceL.any are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications for 
the Editor to Constante and Company, Edinburgh, or Lonxe~ 
man and Comeany,; London; to. whom also orders for the Work should be 


| particularly addressed. 
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THE PRINTER TO THE READER. 


Forasmvucu as it hath been the practice heretofore for the Printer 
to address an Epistle tothe Reader, before his entering on the perusal 
of the more important matter of the author ; and seeing that no good 
reason hath been assigned for neglecting this useful practice, unless 
albeit the printers of these days be unable to arrange so many of 
their thoughts in words proper to be set forth to the public; or, 
whether authors are now so learned of themselves, as not to need our 
recommendatory laudations ; or whether there may not be any thing 
good enough in the books of modern days to require this trouble from 
their printers ;—whether all or any of these considerations have led 
to the neglect of the practice, we take it not upon us to say. But per- 
mission having been given, in the present instance, by the Editor of 
this monthly compendium of useful and entertaining literature, we 
gladly ayail ourselves of the opportunity of saying a few words to our 
indulgent readers. 

Courteous Reacler,—You may have happened to know, or if not, be 
pleased to be informed, that the greater part of the knowledge 
disseminated in the world for these last three hundred years, has 
been chiefly owing to the agency of the Press, and the industry of 
Printers ; that if it had not -beem for this great invention, the ma- 
nuscripts of the learned might have for ever slumbered in their closets, 
useless to all but themselves, and the moths which fed upon them ; and 
you would have been deprived of the delectable information and 
amusement which even books of the lowest class afford in such unli- 
mited variety. As authors were, moreover, but few in those manu- 
script days, compared to what they are now, it is but a fair inference, 
that of the immense number who have since appeared, the greater 
have owed their existence and their fame to the exertions of their 
ing This being the case, we hope that authors in future will al- 

ow, and printers never fail to claim, their prescriptive right of writ- 
ing at least one page in every work that comes forth through their 
means to the world. | 

Indulgent Reader,—In perusing the work of our hands for the last 
twelve moriths, though we trust it is fairly printed, on good paper, 
with a clear type, and as well as circumstances permit, yet undoubt- 
edly thou must have observed, if thou readest very critically, some 
few errors in our workmanship, which, like all other works of 
human creatures, (as we have no pretensions to infallibility,) bears the 
marks of imperfection. All that we can do in these circumstances is 
to acknowledge our faults, throw ourselves on thy indulgence, and 
endeavour to amend them in future; and it would perhaps be good 
for the world, if all others who commit faults were induced to follow 


‘ out example. We may add, though by no means with any intention 
- of excusing our own conduct, that it were well if the errors of those 


in far higher stations than ours could be as easily corrected, of that an 


ex post facto erratum could neutralize measures which, eyen from the 


highest authority, have sometimes every other tendency than to add 
to the happiness of the human race. : Pi 

But Printers have the additional excuse for the errors they commit 
of the frequent deficiency of the manuscripts put into their hands, 
which, in many cases, are scareely legible ; aud it is for authors who 
send such manuscripts to Press, to consicier what a loss this must be 
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4 THE PRINTER TO THE READER. 


to the industrious men who set up the types frem them, and how wren | 
additional chances of error they thus run the risk of making, whi 

can only be corrected by a list of errata. Not unfrequently it hap- 
pens, likewise, that the errors of authors themselves, displayed. tp. 
wonderful variety indeed, and mixed up with the venial typographi- 
3 eal errors of the Printer, are pointed out, with ill-judged appearances 
; of accuracy, to readers, who, the greater part of them, but for thislist, 
- would perhaps have discovered nothing wrong, and, in some few instan- 


; eur. Wehave often been blamed for making nonsense by pointing pas- 
i sages wrong, which all the forms of stops, from a comma to an admira- 
tion three times repeated, would not have made sense,; and the unsuc- 


chanics, we did not produce a book which the public were inclined to 
, read. We have not seldom been blamed (we say blamed) for extract 
; ing wit aad humour from the dullest of all discussions, by the acci- 
: dental omission or transposition of a single letter ;—have, with more 
z justice, been accused of transporting a modern writer to the dark 
ages, by the insertion of a wrong figure in a date ;—and we must ac- 
knowledge that we have sometimes erred in the opposite extreme, by 
making an author be quoted centuries in advance, who, in all proba- 
bility, would see his work completely extinct before the termination 
of his own life. | . ati 
_ These, and a thousand other errors, both of omission and com- 
mission, we acknowledge to have been guilty of in the practice of 
our profession, and have nearly as often made public compensation 
in the form of Errata. Butas, in a periodical work like the present, 
it is not necessary to notice the omission of every letter that may have 
out of a word, or the substitution of one for another, in the 


we shall only remark a few which have been pointed out to us by cri- 
tical readers, who are perhaps more intent in finding out errors:in our 
printing than faults in their own conduct, though. the latter may, in 
many cases, be the more promirent of the two. | bis uaa 
_ One correspondent is very-angry with us for having designated his 
dear friend asa fiend. We were very sorry for the accidental drop- 
ping out of the letter which caused the mistake, and we received his 
note in full time enough to mark the error in the next number ; but, 
upon consideration, we thought it more advisable to let the word stand 
as it was, than publish an erratum which might have had.a tendency 
to lessen the moral duty of friendship, by holding it up as a cognate 
with the word which denotes an evil spirit. We appeal to the gentle- 
man himself if he would have wished to see the correction recorded ix 

Another correspondent blames us for having inadvertently printed 
Polite Commissioners for Police Commissioners, and we plead guilty to 
the charge ; though we by no means: intended: to throw out a reflec- 
tion on the gentlemen who filled this:meritorious office pretvions .to 
very polite who have reduced 

8. to 1s. per pound: e would willing] 
noticed the’ervor, frat the itep that the dae 
Police have been construed ‘as 


ces, it may be, from-their not perusing the book in which the errors oc~ _ 


cessful sale of a work has often been laid to our door, because,.as me-— 


haste with which our monthly budget of information is put to press, 
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THE PRINTER TO THE READER, § 
A more serious charge’ has been brought against us by a third in- 
dividual, which, for aught we know, might have laid us under the 
suspicion of offence against the highest authorities in the kingdom, and 
procured His Majesty’s Advocate for our correspondent. It is no less 
than for having transformed (reasonable practices into reasonable prac- 
tices, by the casual omission of the letter ¢..- The little difference 
between treason and reason,—a single letter, which accident might 
break, as it has unfortunately done in this case, shows how cautious 
one ought to be in hastily attributing motives to another; which were 
perhaps never entertained. For our-own part, our known loyalty and 
attachment to the best of governments, holding, moreover, the useful 
office of one of the extraordinary constables of our native city, would 
make most of our readers pause before they suspected us of any de~ 
sign. to lower their reverence for the British constitution; but, to 


‘please our worthy correspondent, we have no objection to add the 


necessary erratum——for, reasonable practices beso as read treason-— 
able practices. 

similar slip has occurred in pointing stale policy for 

policy, which, though neither noticed by the editor; nor remarked 
beg, for conscience sake, to correct, as we 
never venture on giving an opinion on matters which our pastors in- 
culcate as being so much above common comprehension, and are too 
good subjects to allow even our errors to mislead those whom our mis- 
eellany monthly instructs :—for stale policy, in the Parliamentary de- 
bates, read stale policy. 

Another error which caused us some alarm, was the inadvertently 
printing military farce in place of military force in ‘our account of a 
late district review of the troops. We can conscientiously acquit our- 
selves, however, of any design to lower the reputation of the con- 
querors of Bonaparte; and humbly beg pardon of all the warriors — 
present on that occasion, from St field-marshal to the srmrboy, 
for the unintentional mistake. 

- We also beg to put it on record, that when we printed debased in 
place of debated, in reference to an important question lately before 
the House of Lords, we had. no intention ‘to cast any reflection on the 
proceedings of that Most Honourable House ; and that, though in one 
mstance Acts of Parliament happened to be ‘misprinted Arts of Par- 
liament, we were guiltless of all allusion to the alleged practices of 
either one party or the other in influencing the voters in these assem- 
blies. *The word printed courtier, in Mr Denman’s speech; should 
likewise be read courter,—for the terms, thongh nearly allied; as it 
would seem, are not yet agreed upon by grammarians as being per- 
fectly synonymous. 

_ Another charge brought against us, viz. for having painted infernal 
administration in place of internal administration of burgh funds, we 
by no means wish to excuse; and should have attended to the emen- 
dation the moment it was pointed out to us, by the correction in the 
next number—for infernal administration.read internal administration 
+—had we not been afraid of giving offence to: respectable oflice- 
bearers in-the royal burghs, whom we. sre: pr to number among 
our most constant readers, and who might:justly have taken it into 
their heads, that we. meant. tc.exercise our-wit at their expence, and 
add to-the clarhour which at: present 
ministrators of civic 
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6 THE PRINTER TO THE READER. 


The author who accuses us of satirizing him in the review of his } 
‘book, by calling it a godly octavo in place of a goodly octavo, will please | 


accept our apology for the omission of the offensive letter. We must i 
have mislaid our spectacles, when we read the proof sheet which con- . 
tains the displeasing word, for we were quite aware, that very few godly a 
octavos are to be expected from the Press, in this age of infidelity and y 


wavering of opinions. 

To the heritors of the county of Fife we owe an apology, for having 
titled the account of their assemblage in our Index by the term Fife . a 
Meeting, which an anonymous correspondent has chosen to under- mr. 
stand as if it were a meeting of jfifers, in place of a regular and legal 
meeting of county gentlemen ;—and the young lady, who is so angry 


with us for having married her in 1720 in place of 1820, will please og 

be informed, that we shall have more care in this particular in future, 4 

should it ever be her good fortune to have a second husband. fF 
We beg to apologise to the witness, whom our compositors made i 


sweat before the High Court of Justiciary in place of swear ; to the | 
writer of the loving verses to Laura, for having transformed his angel Oy 
into an angle ; and to the author of a very meritorious essay, for 
having made him conclude his lucubration with the words, all is va- 
riety ! instead of the emphatie phrase—all is vanity ! 

‘The angry inhabitant of the Gorbals may rest assured, that we had 
no intention of depreciating the property in that quarter of Glasgow, 
by printing, as our compositors confessedly did, contagious houses for 
contiguous houses, and would undoubtedly have corrected the misprint 


on receipt of his letter; but, like many other mistakes of’ printers, EB 
the emendation would only have been an aggravation of the original ‘a 
offence. 
When we printed /ine-men for fire-men,—classic love for classic lore, 7 . 
—-wind for wine, we beg to say, that they were merely current and AN #4 


common errors of the Press, and are by no means to be attributed to 
our wilful neglect. If we have transformed the origin of things, in a 


very profound dissertation, into the organ of things, we hgpe the un- . 
intentional mistake is not material. The author of the Ode to Chloe a 
may be assured, that we had no malice against the object of his Be 
choice, by printing female vice for female voice,—or against himself " 


in turning his beautiful simile into ridicule, by substituting nose for 
rose ;—and those very respectable individuals, who have the charge 
of the bodies of his Majesty’s lieges in the prisons north of the Tweed, 
will please be convinced, that we had no intention of raising a laugh 
at their expence, by printing durkeys for turnkeys. 


Finally, Gentle Reader, having thus done our endeavour to pre- 
vent the errors we have committed from being hurtful to ourselves or 
others, we take leave of thee for the present, trusting that thou wilt 
excuse, or correct with thy pen, any other mistakes which we may not 
have adverted to in our List of Errata. And we venture to indulge 
the hope, that all our readers, who may unintentionally have made 
aberrations from the path of duty, whether their faults have proceeded 
from the impetuosity of youth,—the confidence of manhood,—or the im- .. 
becility of age,—will (after our example) endeavour to amend them, as ME 
far as in their power, by a conscientious Errata, before the last page eS 
of the book of human life be finally closed, and their errors be regis+ te 
tered, where the possibility of correctian eccurs no more. i 
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REFLECTIONS FOR A NEW YEAR. 


My song is sad, for I have heard 
The steps of the departing year. 
LEYDEN. 


Who, capable of reflection, and 
susceptible of the endearing charities 
of life, has ever been conscious of the 
departure of this important and mea- 
sured period of human existence with- 
out a solemn thrill, produced alike 
by painful recollection and fearful an- 
ticipation ? We except the very young, 
who are led on by a sanguine expec- 
tation of something better in prospect, 
to a speedy oblivion of the past. This 
is wisely ordered, for if they looked 
back on the past, and anticipated the 
future of human life with the calm 
and pensive view which is induced by 
experience, the prospect would cloud 
the gaiety, and chill the ardour, neces- 
sary to supply the vigour of enter- 
age eagerness of activity and 

rmness of purpose requisite to enable 
the actors on the great stage of the 
world to sustain their parts, Once 
entered on the selected path, though 
the freshness and beauty of the morn- 
ing should be overcast, though the 
rain should drench, and the sun 
scorch the weary traveller, he will 
still proceed with moderated expecta- 
tions, but increased experience and 
ripened judgment. Though their 
early hopes should, in many instan- 
ces, fail, they will be apt, if aware of 
the importance of their highest du- 
ties, to say like Madame de Valiere 
in her convent, ‘* I am not happy, 
but [ am content.” Even in this 
ease, their experience of disappoint 


ments may lead them to look on the 
departure of another year with resig- 
nation, if not with complacency, as 
bringing them somuch nearer toa state 
where periods of time are no longer 
measured out, and hope is no longer — 
deceitful. In general, whether the 
past years have been prosperous or 
adverse, a new one brings much to 
awaken solemn reflection in every 
thinking mind and feeling heart ; 


To each their sufferings, all are men 
Condemned alike to groan, 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for their own. 


Even the most favoured do not find 
every succeeding year add to the stock 
of domestic bliss—to fortune or to 
fame. But what year passes without 
taking away, even from these, some- 
thing that they loved and cherished at 
home, or something that they admir- 
ed and valued abroad ? Though a year 
should pass without blasting 
blossoms of hope which we fondly 
contemplate in our children, or with- 
out depriving us of those we have long 
regarded with filial love and venera- 
tion,—though the narrow circle of 
private friendship should at the end of 
the year be found entire, still there are, 
during that period, costly tributes paid 
to mortality, that should call up from 
the depth of the heart thoughts fitted 
to make us “ sadder and wiser” than 
the last anniversary found us. During 
the year now elapsed, a British prince, 
distinguished for noble and estimable 
qualities in public life, and endeared 
to those who had access to know him 
aright, by that sterling worth which 
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only intimacy can appreciate, received 
a hasty summons to eternity: —Cut off 
in the strength of life, just when he 
had begun to taste the sweets of a 
virtuous union, and the joys of pater- 
nity, and surmounted those clouds 
with which malignity had endeavour- 
ed to darken his fair fame. In a very 
short space his Royal Father was called 
from his long and dark affliction to 
his bright and gure reward. Virtuous 
and beloved as he was, he has not 
only left a hallowed example in his 
life, but a most important and satis- 
factory lesson in the impression pro- 
duced by his death upon the public 
mind. Though for many eventful 
-years a thick veil was spread betwixt 
him and all earthly concerns,—though 
he had been so long hidden from pub- 
lic view as those that go down to the 
grave and_are forgotten,—the ever 
living remembrance of his fervent and 
manly piety,—his unshaken truth, 
and his dignified sense of what was* 
due to his station and to his conscience, 
his firmness in adversity, his unspot- 
ted life, and the warmth of his do- 
mestic affections—the whole, in short, 
of his remembered character seemed 
to rise from his tomb like a bright 
exhalation, diffusing its effulgence far 
and wide over the land he ruled so 
long, and carrying into every heart a 
just appreciation of genuine worth, 
such as seeks not its praise from men, 
but finds its reward in the approba- 
tion of the all-seeing Judge. What 
a contrast betwixt such a departure 
and that of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who, after being in a manner deified 
on earth, and enjoying all that splen- 
dour, luxury, power, flattery, and 
success wold give, lived to be an epi- 
tome of human misery, and died 
childless and friendless, without any 
one to perform the last offices of hu- 
manity about his forlorn deathbed ! 
While the country he had governed 
so long and oppressed so heavily, as 
wellas all those which his ambition 
had made desolate, openly rejoiced at 
his removal! The triumph of truth 
over error is sometimes slow, but al- 
Ways sure, and once achieved, remains 
unshaken, ‘The reverent aftection 
which followed our aged monarch to 
the grave is honourable to the sur- 
Vivors as well as the departed. It is 
a feeling highly salutary in its moral 
tendency, as teaching us to prize that 
sober certainty of waking bliss, which 
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is only felt by the truly virtuous, 
which fame or prosperity cannot give, 
and which adversity or the reproach 
of fools cannot take away. : 
This was a national feeling univers 


sal as beneficial. Even in the nar- 
rower limits of our own city, the last 
year has taken from us what we can 
scarcely hope future years will speedily 
replace. During that period two* of 
the chief stars of’ science, whose light, 
not confined to us, was spread over all 
Europe, whom we justly boasted of 
as the ornaments of our country, are 
to us forever extinguished. It is not 
merely our pride in our native Scot~ 
land, and the splendid names that do 
it lasting honour ;—it is not only the 
calm and benevolent sage, whose can- 
dour and simplicity made the path of 
science easy ;—it is not only the 
eloquent philosopher who strewed 
flowers in the way that led through 
the most intricate recesses of me- 
taphysical lore, that we regret. In 
general society these losses are in 
a different view irreparable. The 
mild temperate wisdom, the bland 
suavity qf manners which made Play- 
fair the delight even of the young and 
gay with whom he condescended to 
mingle—the sparkling wit, the fer- 
tility, variety, and playfulness that 
brightened every circle where Brown 
diffused the rays of his intellect,— 
these social graces we can never hope 
to meet again combined with the high 
talent and deep research which not 
only gave celebrity to their own names, 
but reflected lustre on the city hon- 
oured by their residence. 

These breaches in society create a 
general feeling, which comes home to 
the bosom of every one capable of cal- 
culating the width and depth of those 
chasms created hy the departure of 
the usefully great. But there are si- 
lent and secret wounds near the heart, 


peculiar to the individual,—wounds 


which, though time may cicatrize, but 


* There is here a slight anachronism, 
with respect to Mr Playfair. The memo- 
ry of that much lamented individual is still, 

owever, so fresh in the minds of all those 
who enjoyed his society, that they will ea- 
sily sympathise in the mistake of the ex- 
cellent and eloquent writer of this paper—— 
in supposing that it was during the course 
of the Jast and not the former year, that 
we were deprived of his genius and vir- 
tues.——-ED, 
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@hich, on certain stated times or an. 
iversaries, are apt to bleed aftesh. 

These reminiscences are not the less 
_ for being concealed, or even 

a id, under the mask of assumed cheer- 
~ealness. Let not those who see the 
"master or mistress of the house on 
@uch a day receiving their guests with 

Smiles of welcome, or encouraging the 
@ieerfulness of their assembled fa~ 

mil y,—suppose them forgetful or heed- 

Dgess of the breaches death has made 
@mong those once dearest to them. 

Hf a little assumption of what is not 
aawardly felt is at any time pardons 

Ble, it is in such circumstances, 

p @hen prompted by the desire of leave 
img the enjoyments of others undimis 
of avoiding to pour the bitters 

Ress of our secret recollections inté 

the cup of cheerfulness, or cloud the 

brow of youth with ill-timed sadness. 

Let not those, I say, who witness the 
Siiecess of such an effort conclude that 

@M is calm within, or that those sensa- 

tions which are not communicated are 
@atinct. What bereaved parent can 
ite the board arranged for the annual 
Rstivity without recalling the forms 
Sef the beloved of his heart who were 
wont on such occasions to grace his 
Dy) table,—some fair vision caught away 
in the bloom of infant innocence,—or 
gome “ shadow like an angel with 
Bright hair” mercifully called from 
#he abode of sin and sorrow when nears 
| y advancing to maturity, raised up by 
e occasion to hover in dim per~ 
2 tive over the festivity of the 
Saving? Their absence, in such mo- 
ements, renews those feelings which 
Wetime had apparently subdued, and 
Wethen, more particularly in the midst 
Voge? the heart is sad. This 
tribute claimed by the depart- 
eee, and duly, though silently, paid by 


Mitaty forms in which sorrow ap- 
oaches us, coming to repeat and en- 
Merce the lesson we are daily tanglit 
yy the death of others, who, arriving 
eater at this scene of trial, were yet 
summoned from it. 
ieee This ought to be a season doubly hial- 
w ed to every serious mind—hallowed 
my 2 profound sense of gratitude for the 
—eeercies of the last year, (and who has 
et such to recollect ?) as well as by the 
Peery failures on our part, and actual 
ences against the Divine law, which 
is our duty with deep remorse to 
up in order before us on the so- 
Vol. VIIL 
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She survivors, is one of the many sa-. 


9 
lemn occasion of beginning andther 
year. This exercise of the memory, 
f gone about in a proper spirit, can- 
not fail to make us more humbly 
conscious of our Wweakhess, and the 
uncertainty of our best pu Af 
ter a thorough self-examination in re- 
gard to what we have done, and what, 
notwithstanding of what we thought 
our best intentions, we have left un- 


‘done, the necessary result of such a 


scrutiny will be self-accusation and 
self-distrust, leading us to more huim- 
ble and fervent earnestness fn implor- 
ing the Divine aid to strengthen and 
support us in our future endeavours 
to prepare for the change which way 
take place before the rettirn of this 
anniversary, and must tuke place before 
many more such returns. ‘The tevolu- 
tion of years makes hew demands up~ 
on our Vigilance, and either increases 
or diminishes that faith in the Divine 
mercy and hope of 4 blessed futurity, 
which are the only cordials of declin« 
ing life, and our only sure relidnce for 
comfort in sorrow and solitude, when 
the world, as it generally des, leaves 
us before we leave it, and new actors 
crowding the stage regard us as an 
incumbrance. When I say that our - 
best hopes and best endeavours re- 
garding futurity must be found im+ 
c or diminished with revolvi 
years, the painful certainty must a 
ought to alarm every candidate for a 
blessed immortality who feels en- 
tangled by the cafes of seduced by 
the pleasures of this fleeting period of 
existenee,—this noviciate of the ever- 
living spirit. Who, without beiig 
and forced to look 
can contemplate the coutse of Nature, 
or of her feeble imitator, art, that 
process continually obvious to his 
senses, which is going on around us 
all? Nothing remains stationary. Aji 
things are either improving, or tends 
ing towards destruction. we then 
suppose ourselves the oily visible work 
ef God remaining stationary? Can 
we think that we ate neither advan 
cing towards, or reteding from that 
perfection to which we dre invited to 
the Author of 
our religion, daring his pilgrim 
upon earth, left us thie example ? Can 
any tational being, blest with the light 
of Christianity, look back on the past 
year, and fitid on the review, that that 
period has been worse émployed than 


the former, without sclf-condemning 
B 


4 


. horror? Yet if we are convinced that 
we have not in that time been advan- 
_eing, we may assure ourselves we have 
been growing worse ; for, as before ob- 
served, there is nothing upon earth 
stationary ; and though our propen- 
sity to self-flattery may lead us to rest 
in supposing the tenor of our lives in 
both these years to be very much the 
sume, what appears so to us is mere self- 
deception. If such a thing were possi- 
ble, and that we could the last year, 
without adding or diminishing, repeat 
_every thought and action of the for- 
mer, still the last would be worst, be- 
cause every added year is in itself a 
benefit calling for additional gratitude, 
bringing new mercies to excite our 
thankfulness, new warnings to deter 
from vice or folly, and new incite- 
ments to amendment of life. Besides 
the awful consideration, that of the 
** few and evil” years allowed us here 
to prepare for a higher state of exist- 
enee, the departure of another has 
brought us so much nearer the solemn 
account we have to render for the 
application of our time and talents. 
Let us then make this revolution of 
the season actually “ hallowed and 
gracious.” Let us then, with the 
poct of Night, ask of the Source of all 
true Wisdom, to 


Teach our best reason, reason, our best will 
Teach rectitude, and fix our firm resolve, 
Wisdom to wed and pay her long arrear. 


Those who treasure up in their hearts 
the incmory of departed friends, and 
can say trom experience, ‘* Swect are 
the uses of adyersity,” will find a ten- 
der solemnity, not unpleasant to the 
subdued mind, in these eras, that 


While they time elapsed recall 
Krom pensive sorrow strain the gall, 


and soothe the mind by a kind of vi- 
slonary intercourse with the inhabi-+ 
tants of a higher sphere. Those whom 
adversity of a different kind has sunk 
trom their original station in socicty, 
to whom all haye become estranged, 
but those who sought them not from 
worldly motives, and who sce only a 
barren waste between them and the 
grave here, if such, I say, have chee 
rished that better hope which faileth 
not, the rcturn of this anniversary 
cheers them with a nearer approach to 
that land where they have long since 
laid up their treasure. 

Tt is to the wealthy, the prosper- 
and the gay, that this period 


Kenilworth. 
should carry most apprehension. 


(Jan. 


Others have tasted of the bitter cup 
which is in perpetual circulation, and 
many, it is to be hoped, with devout 
acquiescence in the divine inflictions. 
But those who are strangers. to sore 
row have, of all others, most reason 
to dread it, and should, of all others, 
be most earnest in their petitions, to 
be enabled to bear it as they ought, 
for in one shape or other it must and 
will come, and this, for ought they 
know, may be the appointed year. 
The vain and hopeless petition that 
should solicit an exemption from this 
common lot, would only prove that 
prosperity had done its worst, by hard 
ening the heart, and leading an ime 
mortal soul to centre its hopes and 
wishes amongst things transient and 
perishing. In vain do they flatter 
themselves that to-morrow shall be as 
this day, and much more abundant. 
Such personsought to cherish asalutary 
apprehension of the vicissitudes of life, 
that they may not be inebriated by 
its enjoyment. ‘Thus, even in cases 
the most unlikely, is the balance held 
between those who innocently suffer, 
and those who, to our short-sighted 
view, seem born toenjoy. The dark- 
est gloom of the former is cheered by 
hope. They have already bent under 
the chastening hand which chastens 
not in vain, and to them change may 
bring something better, while, to the 
latter, change for the better is beyondex« 
pectation,—and themostlikely change, 
that for the worse, must be terrible 
indeed, and, without heart-searchin 
reflection, and a due preparation 
mind, intolerable, 

G. 


KENILWORTH, A ROMANCE 3 BY THE 
AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &e, 


WE congratulate our readers that it 
is in our power to offer them, as our 
first gift for the new year, a rapid view 
of the splendid romance which has just 
added fresh laurels to the wreath of the 
greatest genius, undoubtedly, of the 
age. It is, too, our proudest boast that 
this unrivalled inventor is our own 3 
and it has been with a deep sentiment’ 
of patriotic gratitude that we have 
long followed him through those beaue 
tiful and pathetic narratives, in which 
he has recalled to us all the noblest 
feelings of our country, shed a glory 
ayer its most homely seenes and most 
rustic characters, and made “ all Eu- 
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Rope ring from side to side” with the 
of our poor but ever 
PWScotland. He has already paid to the 
Wall all the debt to his country which 
Mer most devoted children could re- 
gare, and we do not now repiae that 
"he is spreading his sails in a wider 
md a more adventurous sea ;—we 
rmit him, at last, to say, in the 
rds, though not in the teniper, of 
puhilde Harold, “‘ My native land, 
‘Bool night ;” and we speed kim on 
Wis way, in the cheering straiti of the 
poet,— 


Air I decus, I nostrum.— 
‘On the appearance of Ivanhoe, we 
Were, indced, sensible that the field 
Mbich our great romancer had hither- 
t so delightfully trode was too con- 
Mined for the extent of his genius ;— 
We then saw him break into the circle 
Of Shakespeare, and rise up at once 
fhe only worthy successor ‘of that 
Ost observant Poet of Nature and of 
Ben. We hailed him on his entrance 
to it,—nor did we wish torecal him 


Mp our rocks and glens, however sweet 
ind refreshing the wild flowers had 

Been which he had so profusely scat- 

red over them, He was no longer 

be the poet of Scotland merely, but 

| f England and of the World. The 

picture of English manners and 
* Brel 1 history was now unrolled be- 

Oo) fore him, and his magical eye had at 
ene glance caught the living tints, to 

fransfuse them upon his own canvas. 
We felt that he was henceforth to be 
away from the rude-embraces 
D Bf hi first love ; he had tasted blood, 
Te ike the tiger, and he could now only 
Proam for prey in the unbounded forest. 
ike many a good Scotchman, he be- 
Anglified in England; yet we 
Pwill adopt the old pun of Pope Gre- 
transferred Manso to 

| ati ton,—rather Angelus than Anglus. 
Wee Bis back, however, was now turned 
i Mpon us, and we were not again very 
ewanxious for his restoration ;—he has 
a Bice visited us, indeed, but it has 
somewhat coldly and constrain- 
Wieetly. He first treated us like chil- 
Ps: Siren with a fairy tale, and ended by 
Meelimnost making, in some instances, a 
Semarcical caricature of the most. beau- 
and romantic female personage 
Seman our history, at whose name a thou- 
Seman claymores are yet ready to leap 
Mrom their scabbards. No, let him 
@eeemain with her English rival—he has 


Kenilworth. 
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played his part infinitely better in the 
splendid court of Elizabeth. 

A congenial Spirit with the author 
of these romances seemed, in the same 
way, though by no means with a like 
reversion of glory, to lose amid English 
scenery and manners his Scottish man- 
tle. The poetofF loddenfieldand of Loch 
Katrine never recoyered his visit. to 
Rokeby. When he afterwards joined 
the battle of Bannockburn, he. evi- 
dently forgot on which side he was 
fighting. But it is with perfect con- 
fidence we conclude the line which 
we before left unfinished, and say to 
our present illustrious son, who has al- 
ready quite distanced Sir Walter Scott 
—as we bid him farewell in thris his 
new and glorious career—‘‘ meliori- 
bus utere fatis.” He has succeeded 
fairly to the English crown, and, like 
our Sixth James, may now quit Holy- 
rood for Windsor. 

Wethink Kenilworth, on the whole, 
an improvement upon Ivanhoe. ‘There 
is less variety, perhaps, less opposi- 
tion and contrast of manners ie cha- 
racter,——but there is a more chasten-' 
ed tone—an infinitely more interest- 
ing and better conducted story,—and ' 
there is the court. of Elizabeth, the 
most gorgeous picture upon which the 
imagination can fix, either in history 
or romance. This wonderful author 
is quite at home in that court. He 
moves through it like a man who had 
conversed all his life with’ its Bur- 
leighs, its Raleighs, its Shakespeares, 
and its Spencers. He seems to have 
watched every attitude and glance of 
the maiden Queen, with the same ac- — 
curate eye, as if all his hopes and ° 
prospects had hung upou her favour, 
and as if the form which starts into 
life again at one wave of his wand, 
had ‘not been’ mouldering for’ ccn- 
turies in the dust, and all the liv- 
ing manners which surrounded her 
had not alike vanished from the book 
of existence. But this ig the singular © 
talent of this author, which he pos- 
sesses in greater perfeetion certainly 
than any writer of the present day, and 
perhaps beyond any of former pe- © 
riods. Except in his Roman characters, 
Shakespeare does not any where exhi- ' 
bit an equal faculty of resurrection, © 
if we may so term it. In Pnglish ° 
history, through all its periods, he 
commonly gives us the manners meré- 
ly of his own times; and his Roman ° 
plebeians, (whatever may be said of — 
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them, when we become quite funiliar 
witli them, sit down at the, same board 

to. all widest, Jokes, and, troll 
with them sheila catches 
of melody.” 'Lhis great power 
where bettcr shown, than 
in the twe.or three first chapters of 
this work, in which the scene is laid in 
a village Inn near Oxford; with all the 
accompaniments of the jolly landlord 
Giles ing, Master. Gok 
silk mercer from Abingdon, and the 
bravo, Mike Lambourne, newly ar- 
rived from the wars, and ready to cut 
throats, for good pay.at home. la the 
language of these personages, we do 
not, indeed, perhaps find the same 
evident truth. of expression so imme- 
diately felt in the Scotch characters of 
this author. . They are rather pictures 
of @ picture, than of an original ; but 
there is such vivacity in the colouring, 
that ina. very short time it has the 
effect of, nature upon our eye, andeven 
the overdoing, has. some influence. in 
concentrating our. attention, and fore- 
i our sympathy. th 
e€ cannot attempt to give any 


leton of that sort is always tedious, 
both to the writer and the reader— 
suffice it to say, that from the tavern 
at Cumnor, and the rude and boister- 
ous mirth of its inmates, we. rise 
through a, very beautiful. gradation of 


presence of a, most enchanting female, 
the secreted inhabitantofanold manor- 
house in the neighbourhood, the wife, 
in truth, of the 
Queen Elizabeth's: favourite, though 
quite unknown to the world ‘in that 
character—then into the familiar ac- 
quaintance of that eminent courtier, 
and others his associates. and -rivals— 
and lastly,, into the daily intercourse 
with Majesty, itself, amidst. the pomp 
of royal, festivities, and the agitations 
of, royal, passions. | Phe grand figure 


is gen, interest attached to the stery 
of. her humble. rival,—quite a new 


character in’ fictitious ‘history—most 


womanhish and passionate in love— 


thred the 


complete sketch of this’ story-~a ske- 


subject, and of interest, first. into the 


eat Lord: Leicester, 


in the picture is the Queen, yet there 


truth itself, and with a po 
vation of spirit, which it'ynly required 
great occasions to call forth. ‘The 
tragié interest likewise of this story, 
heartarending throughout, and ending 
at last, in. the most appalling horror, 
completely. cownterbalances. the. his- 
torical which encirelea Eli- 
asbeth ard her 
trom the private:-to the scenes, 
and back again, without feeling any 
diminution of interest-in either, ‘or 
without any incongruity of sentiment. 
The character of Amy's virtues and 
beauty is fally a match for all the 
glories of royalty, and when we weep 
or shudder over her death, we should 
find it..a profanation to cast a back- 
ward eye upon, the festivities of Ken- 
ilworth,, There is none of our read- 
ers, to whom the whole of this tale 
will not soon be familiar; we shall 
at a we are sure, gratify theth, 
rather by some selections of quotation, 
than by any farther remark or explu- 
nation, 
The following is the picture of the 
beautiful lady, and the gilded cage 
in which she was. inclosed, conceived 
and given almost in the fairy style of 


_ oriental. colouring. There were four 


apartments splendidly fitted up for her 
in an old ruinous: mansion, bat we 


must be satisfied with the deserip- 


tion of the sleeping chamber. — 


* The sleeping chamber belonging to this 
splendid suite of apartments, was decorated 
in a taste less te but not. less rich, 
than had been, displayed in the others. 
Two silver lamps, fed with perfumed oil, 
diffused at once a delicious odour and 
a trembling twilight-seeming shimmer 
through the quiet apartment. It was car- 


peted so thick, that the heaviest step could. 


‘not have been heard, and the bed, richly 
heaped with down, was spread with an.am- 
ple coverlet of silk and gold; from under 
which peeped forth cambric sheets, and 
blankets as white as the lambs which yield- 
ed the fleece that made them. “The chr- 


tains were of blue velvet, lined with crim- 


son silk, deeply festooned with gold, and 
embroidered ‘with the loves of Cupid and 
Psyche. On the toilet was a beautiful Ve- 
netian mirror, in a frame of silver fillagree, 


and beside it stood a gold posset-dish to 


contain the night-draught. A pait of pis- 
tols and a dagger, mounted with. gold, 
were displayed near the head of the bed, 
being the arms for the night, which’ were 
ted to honoured guests, rather, it may 
supposed, in the way of ceremony, than 


We 


| 
nie, Coriolanuses,) do most in her girfish gaiety 
clowns. Bus here we 
at once,among a set of people, to : 
habits’ of life, aud’ of 
think we are strangers; apd yet 


now termed, suitably 
furnished, and im a stvle of the same mag- 
nificenee which we have already described. 


Tt ought: to: be added, that a part of the ders 


builling in the adjoining wing was oceu- 
by the kitchen and its offices, and 


The divinity, for whose sake this 
thy the cost and pains which. had been 
bestowed; She was seated in thie with- 
drawing-room which we have described, 


surveying with the pleased eye of’ natural 
and innocent vanity, the dour which 
had been sa sudilenly created, as it wererin 


her honour. For, as her own residence at 
Cumnor-Place formed the cause of the 
mystery observed in all the preparations 
for opening these apartments, It was sedu- 
lously arr , that until she took 
session of them, she should have no means 
of knowing what was going forward in 
that part of tle ancient building, or of. ex- 
posing herself to be seen by the workmen 
engaged in the decorations. She had been, 
therefore, introduced upon that evening to 
a part of the mansion which she had, never 

et seen, so different from all the rest, that 
it appeared, in operant like an en- 
chanted! palace. And when she first ex- 
amined-and occupied these splendid rooms, 
it was with the wild and unrestrained j 
of a rustic » who finds herself sud: 
denly, invested with.a: splendour whicli her 
most. extrayagant wishes, had never shaped’ 


for hers and at the.same, time with the keen)’ 


feeling of; an. affectionate heart, whicly 
knows. that all the enchantment, which sur- 
rounds her, is the work of, the great magi-- 
cian Love, 


The Countess Amy, therefore,—for, 


to that rank she was exalted by her private 
but solemn union with England's proudest 
Karl,—had for a: time flitted hastily from 
room te room, admiring each new proof of 
her lover. and her bridegroom's taste, and: 
feeling that admiration: enhanced, as she 


which seem to contend with life !—How 
richly wrought is that whieh looks 
as if all the galleons of Spain had in- 

op the bread sera to ish & 
forth !—And oh, Janet!’ she exclaimed 
daughter of Anthon 


ings have 
! and that hie ~ 
me t this eve v 
evening, which wears darker and per 
cyery instant, I shall thank him more for 
the love that has created such an uni- 
maginable paradise, than for all the won- 
it contains.’ 
pretty puritan, * who gave thee, 
whose love has done so niuch for thee. 1, 
too, have done poor’ share. But’ if 
you thus run wi from room to room, 
the toil of my erisping and my.carting 


pins will vanish like the frost-work on the 


window when the sun is high.’ i} 
young utiful Countess, stoppi 
suddenly from lier tripping race of 4 hag 
tured’ ‘delight, and looking ot Herself from 
head to foot itr a large mirror, such as slic 
had never Before seen, and which, indeed, 
had few: to match it ever: the Queen’s 
palace—* Thou sayest ‘trae; (Junet’,”' slic 
answered, as she saw, with «pardoable 


pos- self-applause, the noble mirror refléct such 


charms as were seldom: presented to its fair 
and polistied surface; *.1 have more of 
the milk-maid than the countess, with these 
cheeks ffushed with haste, and all these brown 
curls, which you laboured to bring to order 
straying as wild’as the tendrils of an un- 
pruned: vie—My falling ruff is chaféd too, 
and shews tlie neck and bosom more than 
is’ wrodest and‘ seemly—Come, Janet—we. 
will practise state—we will go to the with- 
drawing+room, | girl, ‘and 


my 
oy shalt put these ‘rebel locks in ofder, and 


prison within lace and. cantbric the bo- 
“They went, to the apart- 
ment accordingly, where the. Countess 
layfully, stretched her upon the pile. of 
Moorish sitting, ‘Half 
ing, half w er own thoughts, half 
listening: to of ant.” 
“While she was’ in this’ attitude, 
with corresponding ‘expression ‘betwixt 
listlessness and éxpectation on her fine and 
expressive features, you.might have search- 
ed sea and land without finding any thing 
half so expressive or half so. lovely, . The 
wreath of. brilliants, which, mixed with, her 
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from any of danger. We recollected that all che gured wpont was one 
Must pot to mention, what was more continued proof ot his ardent aml devoted 
iiuminased hangings “y hin 
ings |—How natural these printings. 
ng with the bed fur- 
, of carved ebony. This 
been the private ora- 
but the crucifix was re- 
there were placed on 
of Common Prayer, 
, apartment, joy, followed on her mirtress’s 
p sound save that of the wind sighing among 
the oaks. of the park, that Marpheus might 
have coveted it for his own proper repose, 
served to accommodate the personal at- 
tendants of the great and wealthy noble- 
man, for whose use these magnificent. pre- 
parations had been made. 
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dark brown. hair, did not match in lustre 
the hazel eye which a light brown eye- 
brow, pencilled with exquisite delicacy, and 
long, eye-lashes of the same colour, reliev- 
ed and shaded. The exercise she had just 
taken, her excited expectation and gratitied 
vanity, spread a glow over her-fine fea- 
tures, which had been sometimes censured 
for being rather too pale. The necklace 
of milk-white pearls which she wore, the 
same which she had just received as a true 
love token from her husband, were excel- 
led in purity by her teeth, and by the co- 
lour of her skin, saving where the blush of 
pleasure and self-satisfaction had somewhat 
stained the neck with a shade of light 


ctimson.—‘ Now have done with these 


busy fingers, Janet,’ she said to her busy 
hand-maiden, who was still officiously em- 
ployed in bringing her hair and her dress 
into order—* Have done, I say—I must 
see your father ere my lord arrives, ahd 
also Master Richard Varney, whom my 
lord has highly in his esteem—but I could 
tell that of him would lose him favour.’ 

«© ¢Q do not do so, good my lady !’ re- 
plicd Janet ; ‘leave him to Ged, who pu- 
nislies the wicked in his own time; but 
do not you cross Varney’s path, for so 
thoroughly hath he my lord’s ear, that few 
have thriven who have thwarted his cour- 
ges.” 

“¢ And from whom had you this, my 
most righteous Janet ?” said the Countess ; 
“or why should I keep terms with so 
mean a gentleman as Varney, being, as I 
am, wife to his master and patron ?” 

«¢¢ Nay, madam,” replied Janet Foster, 
your ladyship knows better than 1—But, 
{ have heard my father say, he would ra- 
ther cross a hungry wolf; than thwart Rich, 
ard Varney in his projects—And he has 
oft charged me to have a care of holding 
commerce with him.’ 

66 Thy father ‘said well, girl, for thee,’ 
ov the lady, ‘and I dare swear meant 
well. It isa pity, though, his face and 
manner do little match his true purpose— 
for I think his purpose ar be true. 

* ¢Poubt it not, my lady,’ answered 
Janet‘ Doubt not that my father pur- 

well, though he is a plain man, and 
lis blunt looks may belie his heart.’ 

* ¢] will not doubt it, girl, were it only 
for thy sake; and yet sh one of those 
faces which meti tremble when ‘they look 
on—? think even thy mother, Jmet—nay, 
have done with that pokihg-iron—co 
hardly look upon him without quaking.” 

Tf it’ were ‘so, thadam,” answered 


Janet Foster, ‘my mother had those who 


could keep her in honourable countenance. 
Why, even you, my lady, both trembled ‘ 
and blushed when Varney brought the Tet. 
ter from my'lord.” 
‘““© You ate bold, domsel!’ said’ the 
Cotuntess, ‘risttig’ ftom “cushions on 


which she sate, half reclined in the arms 
of her attendant—‘ Know, that there are 
causes of trembling which have nothing to 
do with fear.—But, Janet,’ she added, 
immediately relapsing into the goed-na- 
tured and familiar tone which was natural 
to her, * believe me [ will do what credit I 
can to your father, and the rather that you, 
sweetheart, are his child.—Alas ! alas ! 
she added, a sudden sadness passing over 
her fine features, and her eyes filling with 
tears, ‘I ought the rather to hold sympa- 
thy with thy kind heart, that my own poor 
father is uncertain of my fate, and they 
say lies sick and sorrowful for my worth- 
less sake—But I will soon cheer him—the 
news of my happiness and advancement 
will make him young again.~-And that I 
may cheer him the sooner ’—she wiped her 
eyes as she spoke—‘I must be cheerful 
myself-—-My lord must not find me insen- 
sible to his kindness, or sorrowful when he 
snatches a visit to his recluse, after so long 
an absence.—-Be merry, Janct—the night 
wears on, and my lord must soon arrive. 
Call thy father hither, and call Vamey al- 
s0—1I, cherish resentment against neither ; 
and though I may have some room to: coms 
plain of both, it shall be their own fault if 
ever a complaint against them reaches the 
Karl through my means.—Call them hi- 
ther, Janet,’ ” Vol. 1. pp. 121-131... 


Lord Leicester soon after comes, but 
we have no space for the loveinterview. 
This Varney turns out the Iago of the 
story, and he and Foster conclude it, 
too, with murder. They are both well- 
drawn characters—the one an utterly 
hardened atheistical villain—the other 
with religious notions which onl 
render him an hypocrite, and me 
peace to his conscience where there is 
no peace. It was supposed in’ the 
world: that Varney had been the se- 
ducer of the lady, and that she lived 
with him in concubinage, instead of 
being the wife of Lord Leicester, 
This, in particular, was the idea of 
her father, Sir Hugh Robsart, and of 


_ an unfortunate gentleman, Tressilian, 


to whom the good knight had destin- 
ed her in marriage. 
search of her—discovered the place 
of her residence, though not. the 
true state of the story—and return. 
ed with the information to Sir Hugh, 
whose condition is most pathetical-’ 
ly described, and affords a fine con- 
trast to the high-placed love and 


splendour of his daughter. "We wish 


we had room for it, but can only give 


one touching incident, The old knight. 
was in a sort of rane state, from 


[Jan. 


He went in. 
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which the appearance of Tressilian 
tly awoke him, and he was sudden- 

y relieved by a paroxysm of weeping. 


“¢ © } will ask thee no questions,’ said 
the old Knight ; * no questions—none, Ed- 
mund—thou hast not found her, or so 
found her, that she were better lost.’ 

++ Tressilian was unable to reply, other- 
wise than by putting his hands before his 
face. 


«¢ ¢ It is enough—it is enough. But do 
not thou det a her, Edmund. I have 
cause to weep, for she was my daughter,— 
thou hast cause to rejoice, that she did not 
become thy wife.—Great God ! thou know- 
est best what is good for us—It was my 
nightly prayer that I should see Amy and 
Edmund wedded,—had it been granted, it 
had now been gall added to bitterness.” 

*¢ ¢ Be comforted, my friend,’ said the 
Curate, addressing Sir Hugh, ‘ it carmot 
be that the daughter of all our hopes and 
affections is the vile creature you would 
bespeak her.’ h t 

©, no,’ replied Sir Hugh, impatient- 
ly, ‘I were wrong to name broadly the 
base thing she is become—there is some 
new court name for it, [| warrant me. It 
is honour enough for the daughter of an 
old De’nshire clown to be the lemman of 
a gay courticr,—of Varney too,—of Var- 
ney, whose grandsire was relieved by my 
father, when his fortune was broken, at the 
battle ofthe battle of——where Richard 
was slain—out on my memory—and I 
warrant none of you will help me.’— 

‘* ¢ The battle of Bosworth,’ said Mas. 
ter Mumblazen, *‘ stricken between Richard 
Crookback and Henry Tudor, grandsire of 
the Queen that now is, Primo Henrici Sep- 
timi; and in the year one thousand four 
hundred and eighty five, post Christum na- 
tum.’ 

* © Ay, even so,” said the good Knight, 
¢ every child knows it—But my poor head 
forgets all it should remember, and’ te- 
members only what it would most willing. 
ly forget. « My brain has been at fault; 
Fressilian, almost ever since thou hast been 
away, and even. yet it hunts counter.’ 
$ Your worship,” said the good clergy- 
man, * had better retire to your apartment, 
and to sleep for a little space,——the 
physician left a composing draught,—and_ 
our Great Physician has commanded ys to 
use earthly means, that we may be strength. 
ened to sustain the trials sends us.’ 

© True, true, old friend,” said’Sir. 
Hugh,‘ and we will bear our trials manfully 
—We have lost but » woman.—See, Tres- 
silian,’"—-he drew from his bosom a long 
ringlet of fair hair,—‘'sce this lock !—£- 
tell: thee; Edmund, the very night she dis. 
appeared, when she bid me good ven, as 
she was, wont, she hung about my veck,, 
and fyundled me more’ than’ usual; and I, 
like an old fool, held her by this lock, une, 


+il she took her scissars; severed it, and left 
‘it in my hand,—as all I was ever to sec 
Yaore of her!" pp. 298-—301. 


We must now give the first appear- 
ance of Elizabeth. A young man, 
afterwards Sir. Walter Raleigh, an 
attenttant of Tiord Sussex the rival of 
Leicester at court, is a principal actor 
in this fine scene. Queen Elizabeth 
was about to embark in her royal 
barge at Greenwich at the moment 
that this youth came to her on an em- 


bassage from Lord Sussex. 


*¢ At this moment the gates opened, and 
ushers began to issue forth in array, pre- 
ceded and flanked by the band of Genile- 
men Pensioners. After this, amid a crowd 
of lords and ladies, yet.so disposed around 
her that she could see and be seen on all 
sides, came Elizabeth herself, then in “the 
prime of womanhood, and in the full glow 
of what in 2 Sovereign was called beauty, 
and who would, in the lowest rank of life, 
have been truly judged a noble figure, 
joined to a striking and commanding phy- 
siognomy. She leant.on the arm ef Lord 
Hunsdon, whose relation to her by her 
mother’s side often procured him such dis. 
tinguished marks of Elizabeth's intimacy. 

** The young cavalier we have so often 
mentioned had probably never yet ap- 
proached so near the person of his Sove. 
reign, and he pressed forward as far as the 
line of warders permitted, in order to avail 
himself of the: present opportunity. His 
companion, on the contrary, cursing his 
imprudence, kept drawing him backwards, 
till Walter shook him off impatiently, and 
letting his rich cloak drop carclesssly from 
one .shoulder; a natural action, which 
served, however, to display te the best ad- 
vantage his well-proportioned person. Un- 
bonneting at the same time, he fixed his 
eager gaze on the Queen’s approach, with 
mixture of respectful curiosity, and. mo. 
dest yet ardent admiration, which suited 
so. well with: his fine features, that the 
warders, struck with his rich attire and 
noble countenance, suffered him to ap-, 
proach the ground ever which the Queen: 
was to pass, somewhat, closer than was 
permitted to ordinary spectators. Thus. 
the adventurons, youth stood full in Eliza. 
beth’s eye,—»an. eye neyer indifferent, to the. 
admiration..which, she deservedly excited: 
among her, subjects,,or to the fair propor. , 
tions ‘of external form which, chanced to 
distinguish any of her courtiers... Aecord-+ 
ingly, she, fixed her. keen glance on the. 
youth, approached the place where 
he steod, witha look, which surprise at 
his Doldness seemed to be: unwingled with 
regentinent, whi'e a trifling accident hap- 

ed which herattention towards: 
vim more strongly. The night had been 
rainy, and just the young gentlc. 


ite’ 
‘ 
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blushed in her turn, nodded her head, 
hastily a on, and embarked in her 


barge without saying a word. 


She soon, however, sent for the 
youth by one of the Band of Pensions 
ers, and he followed the royal barge. 


‘ ‘¢ The two rowers used their oars with 
such expedition at the signal of the Gen- 
s | tleman Pensioner, that they very soon 
brought their little skiff under the stern of 
the Queen's boat, where she sate beneath an 
awning, attended by two or three ladies, 
and the nobles of her household. She 
looked more than once at the wherry in 
which the young adventurer was seatec, 
spoke to those around her, and seemed to 
laugh. At length one of the attendants, 

by the Queen's order apparently, made a 
if | sign for the wherry to come along-side, and 
at, the y man was desired to from 
te he performed with gracef ility at 

part of the boat, and one aft 

to the Queen's presence, the wherry at the 

same time dropping into the rear. The 

youth underwent the gaze of majesty, not 

the less gracefully that his self-possession 

was mingled with embarrassment. The 

mudded cloak still hung u his arm, 
m and formed the natural topic with which 
M the Queen introduced the conversation. 

“* You have this day spoiled a gay 
mantle in our service, young man. We 
thank you for your service, though the 
manner of offering it was unusual, and 
something bold.’ 


God's pity ! that was well 
toed,’ s well said, my 


“* * May it please your grace,’ said Waly 
ter, hesitating, ‘ it isnot for so humble a 
Servant of your 


thou may’st be poor,’ she added, ¢ or thy 
ts may be—It shall be gold, if thou 
wilt, but thou shalt answer to me for the 
use on’t.’ 

‘¢ Walter waited patiently until the Queen 
had done, and then modestly assured her, 
that gold was still less in his wish than the 
raiment her majesty had before offered. 

How, boy!” said the Queen, nei- 
ther gold nor garment ? What is it thou 
would'st have of me, then ?’ 

‘¢¢ Only permission, Madam—if it is 
not asking too high an hon mission 
to wear the cloak which did you this trifling 
service.’ 

+6 * Permission to wear thine own cloak, 
thou silly boy !’ said the Queen. 

*¢* It is no longer mine,’ said Walter ; 
‘ when your Majesty’s foot touched it, it 
became a fit mantle for a prince, but far 
too rich a one for its former owner,’ 

“© The Queen again blushed ; and en. 
deavoured to cover, by laughing, a slight 
—_ of not unpleasing surprise and con~ 

usion. 


‘¢ ¢ Heard you ever the like, my lords ? 
The youth’s head - turned with reading 
tomances——I must know something of hi 
What art thou ?’ 

** * A gentleman of the household of 
the Earl so please your grace, 
sent hither with his Master of Horse, upon 
message to your 
"Vol. 11. pp. 46.53, 

Our room here fails us, and we 
have not yet introduced Lord Leices- 
ter, the hero of the scene—or the fese 
tivities of Kenilworth, so admira 
painted—so much to the life—and as 
if the author had been present — 
the whole—the contrast between 
geiety around them, and the passions 

anes the Queen, and stil} 
more the master of the mansion—the 


a of im the midst of 
hesh-the sad dilemma into which 
Leicester was thrown—the profligate 


counsels of Varney, and the jealousy 


with which he inspired his master,-+ 
finally, the dread, overwhelming catasy. 
troph this must be left toafuture 
Number, when we shall, indeed, be 
but may have a few more remarks to 
offer, and some mere most splendid 
quotations with which to eprich oux 


16 Kenilworth. CJan. 
- man stoed, a smal] quantity of mud mter- me,’ said the Queen, in ing him j— 
rupted the Queen's passage. As she hesi- ‘ fie, young aie 
tated to pass on, the gallant, throwing that, in our capital, such and 80 various 
cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the are ‘weld means of ee Sars that to 
miry spot, so as to ensure her stepping give to youth is giving fuel to fire, and 
over it dry-shod. Jizabeth looked at the Furnishing them with the means of self-de. 
young man, who accompanied this act of struction. If I live and reign, these means 
<icvoted courtesy with a profound reverence, of unchristian excess shall be abridged. Yet 
. and a blush that overspread his whole 
The was confused, and 
} 
6 In sovereign’s need,’ answered the 
youth, ‘ it is each liege-man’s duty to be re 
bald.’ 
sate by her, and answered with 
4 grave inclination of the head, and some. iy 
thing ef a mumbled assent. * Well, young Bi 
man, your gallantry shall not go unreward. 
ed. Go to the wardrobe keeper, and he Pe 
shall have orders to supply the suit which t* one 
. you have cast away in our service. Thou a 
| shalt have a suit, and that of the newest ee 
cut, I promise thee, on the word of a prin. ee 
4 / * Thou would’st have gold, I warrant pages. 
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MEMOIRES SUR LES. CENT JOURS, BN 
FORME DE LETTRES. * 


Tus isa very sensible production, 
written with moderation, and with a 
considerable portion of eloquence and 
force, and calculated to throw much 
light upon the anomalous and myste- 
rious events connected with the reign 
of the Hundred Days. We of this 
country have hitherto been so often 
amused with cunningly devised fables 
about an extensive and gigantic con- 
spiracy, formed immediately after Na- 
poleon had abdicated in 1814, and 
gradually matured till his return from 
Elba in 1815, the object of which 
was, of course, the expulsion of the 
Bourbons, and the re-establishment 
of the dynasty of Buonaparte, that it 
is no easy matter to vring down the 
mind from the lofty dreams of the 
marvellous, to lend a patient and at- 
tentive ear to a dry statement of facts. 
The details of this fearful combina- 
tion, of which, by the way, nobody 
in France happened to know any 
thing, have in this country been given 
with astonishing minutencss, and the 
most palpable, and even impossible 
figments, have been told and believed 
with an audacity on the one hand, 
and a credulity on the other, which 
verify the ancient maxim: Si populus 
vult decipi, decipiatur.” The appetite 
for the marvellous generally increases 
in the direct ratio of ignorance, and 
when once men become panders to 
their own passions, it is next to im- 
possible to induce them to reflect pa- 
tiently, and to reason logically. Be- 
sides, ‘this is the age of plots, treasons, 


and secret committees, and it could, 


not, therefore, have for a moment been 
credited, that, without. the ajd of 
a ‘deeply laid and_ widely ramified 
confederation of traitors, 
could ‘have rode in an open carriage, 


from the village of Cannes to the walls. 


of Paris,‘ without encountering.even 
the shadow of resistance. But_the 
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uonaparte. 


AT 


umph of Napoleon on the 20th of March ? 
What sort of popularity ensured this tri- 
umph? By what means might he have 
been successfully opposed ? By what party 
were insurmountable obstacles thrown in 
the way of having recourse to those means ? 
In their system of discouragement. and 
apathy, had not this faction entertained the 
ultimate notion ‘of leaving the field open 
for the return of Buonaparte, in order to 
bend down France under the overwhelm- 
ing weight of foreign power ?” 


In pursuance of this plan, the au- 
thor proceeds to treat “ of the state of 
France at the moment of the landing 
of Buonaparte in 1815,” and asserts, 
that, in consequence of the reverses of 
the French arms in Russia, Germany, 
and afterwards in France itself, prior 
to 1814, the elevation of the Bour- 
bons to the throne, which, for twenty 
years, they had ceased to occupy, was 
regarded by a vast majority of the 
nation with no other sentiments than 
those of astonishment and anxiety. 
The terrible disasters of the Russian 
campaign had obviously paralyzed the 
energies of the French nation. ‘They 
had beheld, with astonishment and 
terror, the annihilation of the over- 
whelming and apparently invincible 
force which they had sent forth to 
subdue.the modern Scythians. The in- 
vincibility of their military ruler, the 
spell by which his gigantic power had 
been consolidated, was broken; the 
resources of the country were exhaust- 
ed; and the flower’ of the French 
youth had been dé@voured by. the 
sword, or been swallowed up.among 
the frost, snows, and steppes of Rus- 
sia, Cultivators.could not be found | 
to plough the fields, and dress. the 
vineyards. Twenty years war and 
suffering. had chilled the military en- 


- thusiasm of the people.» Hence the 


popularity of Buonaparte was shaker» 
to its very foundation, and all bis. ef- 
forts,»stupendous as they were, pro- 
ved’ insufficiént to retard the.advance 
of the overwhelming masses of the 
allies. France required. repose, and 


object of the ill by 
edit his Hien, he was sacrificed to,obtain,it. But it . 
COM, at the same time, impossible they ~ 
{*Eypurpose to publish in the form of should ever..forget thate.Buonaparte 
letters, Memoirs of the Hundred Days, and * was. the creature of the» Revolution, 
shall select'as the subject of each letter, with. which» his interests’ and’ bis 
) certain questions which I shall examine in power were indissolubly identified. It 


4 _, | was.équally impossible not to perceive 

What were the real causes of the chance of war, and the’ fate 
of arms, had led to the restoration of 


* M. Benjamin Constant. Part 
pp-182,,, Baris: Béchet. = 
VOL. VIII. 


a family, whith had béen chased from 
_ the throne of their ancestors, as.some 
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atonement for the miseries which a 
long succession of sixty-six kings had 
inflicted on their country; a family, 
hostile from every feeling of pride, 
interest, or revenge, to the principles 
of the Revolution, and which, being 
restored by foreign bayonets, would 
rely mainly on foreign aid. A whole 
army of emigrants, too, returning 
with their prejudices in full vigour, 
and rendered incurable by adversity 
and persecution, and perceiving the 
estates which they had abandoned 
when the storm of Revolutionary fren- 
zy first burst upon France, in the 
possession of upstarts, novi homines, 
could not behold, with much grace or 
satisfaction, a condition of things, the 
subversion of which they believed in- 
dispensable towards their being rein- 
stated in their just and natural rights, 
and the.maintenance of which, on the 
part of the Bourbons, would amount 
to nothing less, in their estimation, 
than an inexpiable apostacy from those 
principles for which they had suffered 
the loss of all things. The purchasers 
of the national property must, on the 
other hand, have been equally alarm- 
ed. Sensible they were obnoxious to 
the neve comers, and that they had 
pushed them from their stools, mu- 
tual hostility sprung up, and faction 
soon assumed an aspect that would 
have been formidable ever. to the 
most firmly established thrones. In 
such nice and critical.a juncture, the 
greatest wisdom was alone competent 
to allay the angry spirit which had 
been conjured up, and to maintain at 
onée public tranquillity and public 
justice. That the Bourbons should 

ave erred is by no means a matter of 
wonder or inculpation; that they 
should have succeeded in the concilia- 
tion of the contending factions, and 
in the consolidation of their govern- 
ment, would have been little short of 
an absolute miracle. Jealousy on the 
one hand, and distrust on the other: 
the national humiliation that pre- 
ceded their restoration, contrasted with 
the proud trophies of national prow- 
ess, by which the dynasty of Napo- 
Jeon had been so long upheld, and 
with which his name was so closely 
blended: the fears of the possessors 
of national property: the prejudices 
of the ancient noblesse, called in 
mockery Les velerans de la fuite: 
the excesses of tliose since denominat- 
ed Liberauz: and, finally, the al- 
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most unconquerable antipathy which 
every Frenchman of the revolutionary 
school (thatis, nine-tenths of the whole 

opulation) bore to the name of a 
Bourbon : all and each of these cir- 
cumstances were brought into imme- 
diate operation, to the proudice of 
the restored family, and tended to 
awaken souvenirs les plus dangereur 
of that great, though guilty man, at 
one period of his career the pride of 
France, and the terror of Europe. It 
was the peculiar and irremediable 
misfortune of the Bourbons, that even 
by attaching themselves exclusively 
to the liberals, and to the heads of the 
revolutionary faction, they secured a 
very precarious support, with ques- 
tionable sincerity, as the nation would 
have regarded such & system of policy 
as an unequivocal and very intelligible 
expression of their conscious weak- 
ness ; whereas the adoption of en op- 
posite course of policy would have 
thrown the government into the hands 
of men, as ignorant of the internal 
state and condition of France in point 
of knowledge, property, and political 
sentiment, as if they had lived in the 
days of the Frondeurs, or of the 
League. Nor would this have been 
all. The whole weight of the Revo- 
lution would have been cast into the 
opposite scale. It is easy, therefore, 
to see that the Bourbons were placed 
in a very ticklish predicament, which 
was not rendered less difficult or dan- 

erous, by their throwing themselves 
into the hands of that revolutionary 
Proteus, Talleyrand. 


‘* This statesman,” says our author, ** who 
entered into the career of patriotism under 
the most brilliant auspices, has invariably 
brought calamity on liberty. His name is 
connected with all those days from 1797 to 
1815, in which despotism triumphed. Is 
it not one of the most singular caprices of 
fortune, so severe to others, that she has, 
in certain circumstances, been merciful to 
him ? Is this an effect of his character? a 
result of his calculations ? These queries I 
cannot answer, and not having to pro- 
nounce sentence, 1 have no desire to put 
him on his trial. I must only observe, be- 
cause it is an historical truth, which will 
fall to be noticed in the sequel, that, at 
the very moment when the Senate, as if to 
atone for its error, disappeared like a sha- 
dow, and left the nation without any con- 
stituted body, the minister, its president, 
temained at the head of affairs, and in pos- 
session of authority.” P. 15. ee 


The grant of a charter on the part 
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of the king, was a virtual abandon- 
ment of the principle of legitimité, and 
of the doctrine of divine and indefea- 
sible right, and a distinct and full ad- 
mission of the rights and privileges of 
the people, agreeably, in some mea- 
gure; to the principles end doctrines 
ef the Revolution. But the mischief 
was, that the grant was not volun- 
tarily offered, but, in some measure, 
‘forced from him, in compliance with 
the loud and peremptory demands of 
the people. ‘Lhe mere conceding a 
constitutional charter at all was indeed 
a total departure from the doctrine of 
the old monarchy ; but it was a capi- 
tal error to suppose, though all France 
demanded a charter, that, therefore, 
any sort of one would satisfy the un- 
animous demands of the people. The 
‘principles of the charter, conceded or 
imposed, were, no doubt, at the out- 
side, liberal: much was declared, and 
more promised ; national property was 
secured to its present owners ; and the 
press declared free: the imprescrip- 


’ tible rights of man were admitted as 


the basis of the new constitution, in a 
latitude to which Paine himself would 
hardly have objected: and, in short, 
the great and leading doctrines of 
the Revolution, for the realization of 
whish France had struggled and suf- 
fered so incredibly, were, anomalous 
as it may appear, declared to be the 
creed of the Bourbon dynasty. This 
created a just suspicion of the since- 
rity, ii not of the king, at least of his 
advisers. Nor were the fears of the 


» enemies of government ill founded. 


Ais. 
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The liberty of the press, so solemnly 
guaranteed, was as solemnly abrogat- 
ed by the establishment of the most 
odious, arbitrary, and autocratical cen- 
sorship ; and the holders of iiational 
property, which had also been secured 
in full possession to its present own- 
ers, were thrown into alarm by the 
equivocal preambles of some new laws, 
(See the preamble of the law relatwe 
to the unsold property of the emi- 
grants,) and by certain mysterious, 
but ominous expressions and actions 
of that party, id ** royalistes pures et 
par excellence’, ) who were understood 
to enjoy the king’s unlimited confi- 
dence, In a word, we discover fear 
on the one hand, and suspicion on the 
other: the king in terror of his sub- 
jects, the subjects doubtful of the 
king: the monarch willing and auxi- 


@ ous to catch the tone of the age, and 
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accommodate his administration to the 
altered condition and circumstances 
of the French nation: the people dis- 
posed to regard him as the slave of 
those prejudices, and the tool of that 
faction, whose crooked policy and evil 
counsels had brought his brother to 
the block. Thus we find the senti- 
ment of loyalty completely extinct ; 
and Frenchmen, instead of exhibiting 
the generous and chivalrous enthu- 
siasm of the former ages of the mo- 
narchy, measuring, and calculating, 
and adjusting their allegiance to the 
bare standard of convenience or expe 
diency. Add to this, that Louis Dix 
huit had been called to mount a throne 
recently filled by the most unprin- 
cipled, but certainly the greatest man 
of his age, and whose present rever- 
ses, though they threw a partial 
eclipse over the broad dise of his 
fame, were even calculated to endear 
him to the hearts of the gencrous and 
the brave, who allowed adversity to 
shed oblivion over his errors and his 
crimes, and who, even in the proud- 
est hour of his exaltation, had never 
bowed the knee to Baal. 
Gasting for a moment an eye of ob- 
servation over the elements 
atmo- 
sphere of France, and recollecting that 
the country was now governed by 
men, who, for the fourth part of a 
century, had been exiles and fugi- 
tives trom her shores,—who were 
without knowledge of her laws, con- 
dition, and feelings; it required no 
singular (legree of the prophetical spi- 
rit to foretell the coming storm. That 
the ministers of Louis, however, en- 
tertained no such apprehension, is ap~ 
parent from the declaration of one of 
them, who had conceived the bright i- 
dea, “d'etouffer laliberté par assoupisse- 
ment,” and who, in the absurd belief, 
that twenty-five years of suffering hac 
extinguished every patriotic sentiment 
in the breasts of Frenchmen, thought 
that no more was necessary to effect 
the re-establishment of the ancient 
despotism, than to lull the people in- 
to security, to mask their insidious 
operations under the convenient forms 
of a free government; and, on the 
supposition that the nation desired 
peace, at whatever sacrifice, to take 
advantage of that feeling, in order to 
rivet firmly, and for ever, the most 
odious servile fetiers. Of the person 
who entertained and was insane e- 
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nough to promulgate these and simi- 
lar dogmas, Constant remarks, 


“ He did not consider that the habit of 
activity renders inaction intolerable; and 
that it was necessary to substitute, for the 
excitements of war, the occupations of pa- 
triotism, and to replace the recollections of 
glory by the hopes of liberty.” P. 21. 


Such being the state of opinion 
and of public feelings, and such the 
views and policy of ministers, there 
can be no doubt, that a counter-re- 
volutionary movement was not an im- 
possibility; although, at the same 
time, we agree most entirely with the 
sentiment of M. Constant : 


‘* But between these errors, but too na- 
tural to ministers, some of whom had got 
their education in exile, in which their 
chief occupation had been to preserve, as 
far as circumstances would permit, several 
of the ‘ etiquettes’ of royalty, others, un- 
der a master, who permitted his instru- 
ments to display no other faculties than a 
blind and mechanical submission to his 
will; between these errors, I say, and the 
hazardous prospect of a counter-revolution, 
the interval was great, and the ministry 
of 1814 had not yet cleared it.” 


The errors of the ministry of 1814 


appear, however, rather to have pro- 


ceeded from the uncontrollable nature 
of the circumstances in which it was 
their fate to be placed, than from any 
predisposing affection for despotism, 
or any regular formed purpose to en- 
slave and degrade their country. Their 
enemies enjoyed the confidence of the 
king, from which they were, as much 
as possible, excluded. 


ascribe,” says M. Constant, the 
imprudences and false measures of 1814 
only to a weak ministry, under the abso- 
lute control of a violent and domineering 
faction. 
doors, a faction, contemptible in numbers, 
but strong from the appeatance of the 
eclaét of high rank; proud of'the ele. 

nee of its modes; believing that power 
is its right, because good taste is its 
exclusive pretension; deceived as to its 
imbecility, because blinded by its vanity ; 
and destined to remain for ever ignorant 
mt France, because finding the nation 

ut sorry company, it thought it not 
worth while to trouble pe pk long- 
er about the matter.” P. 23. 


Among the many extravagances of 
this weak junto, the pretended idola- 
tors of the fame of Louis Seize, whom 
in the hour of his. greatest peril , and 
utmost need, they had. nevertheless 
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Unhappily there existed, out of 


Jan. 


meanly and basely deserted, it may ea- 
sily be supposed, that those emblems, 
which, “ les plus glorieux souvenirs 
de la victoire rendaient nationales,” 
would not escape the imbecile rage 
manifested by this pitiful junto, when 
they durst with safety, against every 
thing associated with the acts and e- 
vents of the Revolution. Accordingly, 
the tricolor flag, which had waved over 
the successful demolition of the Bas- 
tile, and floated on the ramparts of 
the conquered capitals, was, to the 
great mortification of the army, to 
whom it was endeared as the emblem 
and sign of their triumphs, consigned 
to total reprobation, and every thing 
of this description in the possession of 
individuals proscribed as the badge of 
disaffection to the royal government. 
A certain class of men amongst us 
will, we know, affect to treat with de- 
rision the importance which we as- 
cribe to this matter; but, however 
the philosopher may view the matter, 
certain itis, that all history is full of 
examples of attachment to insensible 
objects, which have been rendered 
the accompaniments of heroic actions, 
associated with the honours of a tri- 
umphant cause, or become the conse- 
crated emblems of: patriotism and na- 
tional glory. Among the Israelites 
even, every tribe had its appropriate 
banner. The attachment of the Ro- 
man legions to their eagles is known 
to every school boy. The White and 
Red Roses of England were, for cen- 
turies, the badges of contending so- 
vereigns, and the objects of the warm 
devotion of their respective partizans. 
‘To have offered an insult to the badge 
or symbol of the party would have 
been construed into treason against 
the whole incorporated mass of inter- 
est and feeling of which it was the 
general and the adopted sign. That 
the expulsion of the tricolor flag 
from the French army should have 
deeply affected the veterans of the re- 
volutionary school, who had so often 
seen it wave triumphantly over the 
tide of battle, was as natural as it was 
dangerous and impolitic.in those who 
thus roused up against themselves the 
fierce prejudices of a body .of. men, 
who, in all times and countries, have 
been either the main pillars or.the in- 


evitable and speedy » subversion | of 


thrones. 
_ But this was not all; the orphans 


of the Knights of their Legion of 
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nour were threatened with the loss of 
that modicum of emolument purchas- 
ed for them by the blood of their sires, 
in the field of battle; and to add to 
this act of inhumanity, a thousand 
invalids (‘* braves mutilés’”) were 
turned adrift upon the world, on the 


try of their birth had become the ter. 

ritory of a foreign government ;” * 

- while fifteen hundred more were sent 

to their families and relatives with 
pensions, ‘ shamefully small.” 

In France the Revolution had prov- 
ed fatal to the established religion, 
and, by a natural revulsion, men had, 
as usual, passed from one extreme to 
another—from their detestation of the 
impostures of the Romish church, to 
an utter aversion to all religion—from 
the discovery of gross error in one 
form of religion, to the total rejection 
of Christianity itself. Now, how- 
ever this may be to be regretted, the 

, fact is notorious, that the re-establish- 

» ment of a national religion, and the 
solemn publication of the Concordat 

by Napoleon, fortified as that was by 

the complying and ready sanction of 
» his Holiness, tended, in no degree 
whatever, to recall Frenchmen to a 

love of and respect for the religion of 

| their forefathers. Interest, indeed, 
led men in office—expectants—and 
partizans, to give a sort of reluctant 
countenance to the religion of the 


court, which, in their private senti- . 


"ments, they regarded as a piece of 
clumsy state-craft, unworthy of the 
+ master mind by whom it had been 

» restored. ‘The fact, accordingly, was, 
that the churches were totally desert- 

ed. France, become revolutionary by 
habit and by education, derided the 
ancient worship, and left the altars to 

the priests and a few devotees of the 

© emigrés, who still cherished their an- 

* cient and honourable attachment to 
both religious and political slavery. 
Bonaparte knew better than any other 
= man the spirit of the age, and the pe- 
' culiar temper of the nation over which 
' he ruled. He, therefore, restored the 
Catholic religion—but he did not re- 
store either its ancient’ mummeries, 
or its ancient influence. He’ took care 
not to run foul of: opinions which’ he 
could not eradicate, if hé ‘would, and 
which he would not if he could—opi- 


* These men were natives of the ceded 


ptovinces of the French empite. 
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wretched pretence, “ that the coun-. 
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nions which had raised him from a 
private station, and invested him with 
the purple, and of which he was the 
public and unequivocal expression. 

Such being the religious condition 
of France, it required no Daniel to 
foretell what would be the sentiments 
of the French nation, when, all of a 
sudden, they perceived what they re- 
garded as the exploded errors of for- 
mer times revived, and the number of 
religious festivals increased to such a 
degree, as to press most heavily upon 
all day-labourers,—when they found 
that they must either comply with 
rites which they derided, or be reck- 
oned the foes of the monarchy—when, 
in a word, they could not stir from 
their houses, in broad day, without 
being compelled to do homage to the 
shrines of saints without number, and 
often of very suspicious fame, or ven- 
ture abroad under night without run- 
ning their heads against a wooden 
virgin, and incurring the dreadful 
risk of most shamefully and impious- 
ly oversetting the Mother of God. A 
state of things like this could not en- 
dure long. ‘Ihe wits made epigrams, 
—the infidels poured out their invec- 
tives,—the militaires” looked sulky 
and dissatisfied,—the common people 
loudly anc fiercely complained, that 
they were compelled to bestow on a 
multitudinous assemblage of saints 
the tirae when they ought to be 
bouring for their daily bread,—and 
the “ royalistes pures et par excel- 
lence,” rejoiced in the re-organization 
of the old superstition, as a certain 
forerunner of the re-establishment of 
tyranny. France, in short, seemed 
to be thrown back for centuries in the 
career of improvement. 

Bad faith embittered these incipient 
animosities. The charter was conced- 
ed, because it could not be refused ; 
and it may be fairly regarded as the 
proper expression of those doctrines 
which the Revolution had disseminat- 
ed, and which the military dynasty of 
Buonaparte had by no means destroy- 
ed or superseded, The frankness and 
apparent readiness with which the 
King gave his consent to certain regu- 
lations and principles favourable. to li- 
berty was unquestionably regarded at 
first ‘as a favourable often, and his 
Majesty had the full benefit of this 
feeling while'it lasted.’ But, no soon- 
érwere matters brought towards the 
consummation so devoutly t6 be wish- 
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ed,—no sooner had the charter assum- 
ed form, and been reduced to a state 
fit for carrying its provisions into ef- 
fect,—-no sooner has this taken place, 
than every one of those individuals 
who were known to enjoy the royal 
confidence set themselves to vitupe- 
rate its provisions, and to compare the 
happy combination of royal preroga- 
tive, and civil rights which it displays, 
<< que ordonnances des rois de France 
dans les temps de la Feodalite.” Vix- 

ressions were foisted into the pream~- 
bles of laws, unfavourable to the sta-, 
bility of the sales of national property 
—See the preamble of the laws rela- 
tive to the unsold property of emi- 
grants, already referred to, )—and the 
provisions of the liberty of the press 


‘destroyed by the law of censorship. 


Against these grievous backslidings 
the natural good sense of the King—~ 
who, by all accounts, appears to have 
had a more accurate perception of his 
true interest than: any of his most 
zealous adherents—would have pro- 
vided a remedy, and counteracted their 
mischievous and most pernicious ten- 
dency, had he possessed the necessary 
vigour to have given effect to his own 
better and sounder views. “ But the 
Ultra-Royalists set themselves inva- 
riably to protest aguinst the efforts of 
his wisdom.” Were any proof re- 

uired of the strange infatuation of 
these men, the following fact would 
be conclusive :— 


“ When the King engaged M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, in order to calm the ferment of 
men's minds, to publish the necessity of a 
rigid adherence to the charter, and that he 
gave it his public and most unqualified ap- 
probation, they affectedly professed their 
dissent, and intimated their disapprobation 
of the royal conduct.”’ p. 34. 


To these public sins were added the 
exasperation of private insolence. The 
nobility of the ancien régime regarded 
the upstart noblesse of Napoleon with 
the most marked and insufferable con- 
tempt, and were at no pains to con- 
ceal their sentiments on this subject. 

** * What pity,’ said a duke of the old 
regime, with an air of commiseration, to 
one of the most admired of our warriors, 
‘ what pity that you want that which WE 

possess, and which cannot be given !'—* We 


(Jan. 


ce sont des marechales: the expression is 
nearly untranslateable.) 


From this rapid review of the blun- 
ders—or, perhaps, we ought to use a 
more qualified phrase, and say, the 
misfortunes—of the Bourbon govern- 
ment previously to the landing of Na- 
poleon from Elba, it will be seen what 

ounds of dissatisfaction prevailed,— 
oes the differences were exasperated 
by the prodigious follies of the Ultra- 
Royalists,—and how those who sought 
only repose and security were driven, 
as it were, into the cause of the Ex- 
Emperor, by the caprice, tyranny, in- 
solence, and Punic faith of the mini- 
stry or government of 1814. It would 
be difficult to refuse assent to the fol- 
lowing admirable observations, though 
these have the effect to present the 
errors which we have been contem- 
plating in a still stronger and more 
vivid point of view. a 

** 4 nation is never willingly turbulent. 
The majority, in all countries, seek only 
repose, because that is the condition most 
favourable to the exercise of their rights 
and the developement of+ their industry. 
In order to create a disposition to disturb 
public order, oppressions must have been 
exercised and alarm spread by those invest- 
ed with authority, or at least by those who 
consider themselves protected by it. The 
dread of an imaginary evil may, in its con- 
sequences, prove no less fatal than the ex- 
istence of a real one. For these conse- 
quences those vested with public authori 
are responsible, If such a panic spread, it 
is because peaceably-disposed citizens have 
not received sufficient assurance of the loy- 
alty and energy of public functionaries. 
Whenever we find a people thrown into a 
state of ferment, we may decide boldly, 
without even. waiting to investigate the ca- 
talogue -of their grievances; not that the 
people are in the right, but that the go- 
vernment is in the wrong.” p. 44. 


M. Lainé, the President of the first 
Bourbon Chamber of Deputies, and 


the most enlightened man, perhaps, . 


of all the Royalist party in France, 


admitted that errors had been come 


mitted ; but, unluckily, the admission 
came too late, for Buonaparte had ale 


ready appeared on the French soil. 


That, as the President said, was not 
indeed the time ‘to. repair and atone 
for errors and faults, nor was it pris 


dent to concede to fear what poli 
had spontaneously withheld ; og 


was rather unfortunate for the Royale © 
ists that men have but little faith im 


not know these females,’ said a lady of 
the Court to Lady Jersey, who had asked 
{ the name of a duchess of recent creation, 
“these are marshalesscs,’”-—(in French, 
/ — 


strikin 


promised and prospective amendment, 
and are exceedingly sceptical about 
“tardy and compulsory conversions. 
However, such an admission, from 
such a quarter, proves the absurdity 
ahd folly of many of the measures of 
the adininistration of 1814, and leaves 
little to regret that they met with so 
Mier:ted a fate. 
~ The following summary of the er- 
rors of the Bourbon government, by 
which the affections of the mass of 
the French people were alienated from 
their legitimate sovereign, and dispos- 
ed again to submit to the masculine 
despotism from which they had so 
lately escaped, is from the pen of our 
futhor, and contains the substance of 
the preceding portion of his work. 


“¢ J aver, then, that there can be no 
Manner of doubt as to the faults which the 
Ultras caused the government of the King 
to commit, which were the same as they 
were guilty of in 1815. ‘These were the 
fepeal of all those laws which the Revolu- 
tion had established; the disturbance of 
those proprictary changes which it had con- 
Secrated ; the proscription of all those indi- 
viduals who, for the last twenty years, had 

taken any share in its events; in a word, 
the same system towards which they were 
hurrying, a second time, without being 
checked either by prudence, by anterior 
ngagements, by the hazard of throwing 
7 into new convulsions, by the mani- 
fest disapprobation of Europe, by the ef- 
forts of a ministry too long indulgent to 
their follies, or even by the representations 
of the King himself, whose authority alone, 
exerted in the last resort, has been able to 
oppose a barrier to the torrent which threat- 
ened to overwhelm every thing.” pp. 57, 
58. 


_ In his letter on the species of popu- 
arity which Buonaparte enjoyed at 

the period of his return from Elba, 

the author presents us with some 
and original views. At the 
Hm time of his first abdication, Buona- 

= parte was nof popular with the en- 

slightened part of the citizens. The 
_weight of his despotism had ‘become 
Fintolerable. Those fierce and ui- 
) tractable spirits who had plunged fear- 
Plessly into revolutionary ext¢esses felt 
the power of that revtraint which he 
@ had imposed. Those, again, who were 
im ignorant of the crimes of the anarch- 
ists, on the one side, and of the folly 
and violence of the counter-revolution- 
ary party, on the other, were equaliy 
dissatisfied. ‘Dhese feelings might 

shave been turned to great. advaritage 
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by the Royal government. Even those 
who had — national property, 
though they must have seen, with 
some degree of satisfaction, the return 
of a man “ who represented, under 
one relation, the interests of the Re» 
volution,” yet feared the dangers and 
the privations to which his system of 
continual war would necessarily ex 
pose the nation. But, what is most 
remarkable, it was not even in the 
army, says our euthor, that Buona. 
parte found his most devoted and 
zealous adherents. 


** The sufferings which that army had un- 
dergone in his distant apd gigantic expedi- 
tions had wearied out the most distinguish- 
ed of the companions in arms of that inde- 
fatigable conqueror.” p. 77. 


The Marshals, too, loaded with riches 
and covered with honours, looked for 
ward to enjoy what they had acquir- 
ed, and wished for ease and retire- 
ment. Even as late as after the cap- 
ture of Grenoble, Marshals Oudinot, 
Massena, Jourdan, and Dumouceau, 
sent in their addresses of loyalty and 
adherence to Louis XVIII.; and, 
prior to the 15th March, assurances 
of fidelity to the constitutional throne 
had also been sent by Generals Pac- 
thod, Decaen, Rapp, Miolis, Belliard, 
and Letort, all of whom remained 
faithful to the King, with the single 
exception of Letort, who was killed at 
Fleurus on the 16th June, leaving be- 
hind him a declaration, protesting a- 
gainst any other view of his conduct 
than that he had only taken up arms, 
when the constitutional monar¢h had 
abandoned his country, in order to 
defend it from the violation of foreign 
conquest. The conduct of the garri- 
sons of Fere and Cambray is no less 
remarkable. Buonaparte knew well 
of the existence of this feeling, and, 
forssome days after his landing, and 
even as far as Grenoble,avoided the 
stations of the trogps, and advanced 
forty leagues into the country. before 
he ventured to expose himself to any 
armed force. His attempt on Antibes 
was unsuccessful, and the purty of as- 
sailants made prisoners. «Here, then, 
were two classes, generally believed to 
have been entirely devoted to Buona- 
parte,~-the holders of mational pro- 
ty, and the army,-—at least doubt- 
, and whose inelaaations . might, 
with adroit management, have been 
turned into the rigli@@hannel. 
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A large class, however, among whom 
Buonaparte was decidedly popular, con- 
sisted of those engaged in the manu- 
factures peculiar to the country. How- 
ever hostile to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of political philosophy may have 

been the Burning Decrees, and the ri- 
gorous exclusion from France of Bri- 
tish and foreign manufactures and 
sroduce,—and however vexatious and 
iarassing to those engaged in foreign 
commerce,—they had, nevertheless, 
the effect to give great encouragement 
to native industry. What people can- 
not find among their neighbours, they 
must endeavour to furnish for them- 
selves. The régime prohibitif of Na- 
poleon gave a new and powerful sti- 
mulus to French industry. A great- 
er quantity of capital was attracted to 
certain employments by an increase of 
demand. Manufactures were thus 
extended and improved ; fortuncs were 
realized in professions which formerly 
yielded a bare subsistence ; and France 
saw that she possessed within herself 
greater resources than her most san- 
guine friends had divined, and that 
nothing was wanting but an effectual 
demand, and a consequent reward for 
exertion, in order to bring the in- 
genunity of her people into successful 
competition with foreigners, and to 
ensure the extension of national wealth 
and power. ‘This lesson was taught 
by the rigorous system of Napoleon. 
All those, therefore, connected, direct- 
ly or indirectly, with the manufac- 
tures of the country, were enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to his cause, thus iden- 
tificd with their own interests, and 
were ready to make very considerable 
sacrifices in his support ; for be it re- 
marked, that, while the return of the 
Emperor inflicted a mortal blow on 
distant commercial speculations, it was 
regarded, and justly, as an index of 
approaching prosperity to the internal 
manufactures of France. And, when 
we recollect that the foreign mer- 
chants, even in a country decidedly 
commercial, like our own, are few in 
number, in comparison of those who 
are engaged in the manufacture of raw 
material, we shall have some notion of 
the importance of the class of indivi- 
duals just mentioned, when cast into 
the scale against the inefficiency of the 
Bourbon Government. | 

But, if Buonaparte might calculate 
on the support of this class, there were 
others who had still better reason to give 
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him their countenance, but who, never- 
theless, were among the foremost to de-. 
sert him, and, even when they joined 
him, were never hearty in his cause. 
Of these the most remarkable was the 
ancienne noblesse, at least that portion 
who had accepted the invitations of 
Napoleon, and gathered round his 
erson, when his power was at the 
height, and his throne apparently 
placed. beyond the reach of accident. 
But we must, on this part of the sub- 
ject, borrow the words of our author. 


The relations subsisting between the 
head of the empire and the old nobility had, 
at all times, been sufficiently awkward. In 
the author of the 18th Brumaire, the pecu- 
liar instinct of this body had led them to 
discover an enemy of liberty ; they accord- 
ingly rallicd round him ; at first applaud- 
ing every thing, in his measures, which re- 
sembled despotism ; then lending their full 
sanction to his power by accepting of those 
titles, places, and salaries, of which he had 
the entire disposal. They thus, in a great 
degree, contributed to the consolidation of 
his power, by affording him, in France, 
the benefit of the mode, and, in the eyes 
of Europe, by surrounding him with that 
traditional and chivalrous splendour which, 
for the continental courts, has still so many 
attractions. They had, so to speak, in- 
vested the person who had supplanted the 
Bourbons with that peculiar quality which 
they denominate exclusive legitimacy ; for, 
how is it possible to conceive any illegiti- 
macy about a man who was surrounded by 
those families which had encircled and 
served sixty-six kings? However, the 
union between the master sprung from the 
new régime, and the servants borrowed 
from the old, had never been complete. 
Was it that they felt any regrets, which, 
if they did, they knew marvellously well 
how to conceal ?—Was it that the creation 
of another noblesse annoyed them, because 
the extension of the privilege destroyed the 
monopoly? From whatever cause it pro- 
ceeded—the fact is certain that the fall of 
Buonaparte was hailed by the old nobility 
with the most rapturous acclamations. Re- 
maining in the palace, by birth-right, they 
believed themselves purified ; and the con- 
tempt which they expressed for past fa- 
vours, to which they pretended only to have 
resigned theriselves, served to merit and 
obtain present rewards. Thereturn of the 
parvenn, whose livery they had so lon 
worn, awakened a painful recollection 


that flexibility which they had laboured 
hard to consign to oblivion; and as, in at 
taching them to lis triumphal car, Buona — 
parte, who, in his prosperous days, humiv 
bled all, had also humbled them, they 
perhaps, 
with the secret reflection, that, 7 


rere apparition, and were, 
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should he fix himself firmly on the throne, éé 


would be necessary a second time to discover 
Feasons * pour rentrer ses salons de ser- 
vice.” pp. 81—83. 


. Of the conduct of some of the con- 
Stitutional party, on the approach of 
danger, the author speaks with be- 
goming severity. An infatuation ap- 

to have spread amongst them. In 
this list Soult stands pre-eminent. 

His conduct was, indeed, absurd 
and inconsistent beyond all precedent. 
The erection of a monument to the 
emigrants who fell in the ill-fated ex- 
pedition to Quiberon, and the cruel 

rsecution of General Excelmans, af- 

x an indelible stain of inconsistency 
and cruelty on his character. The 
author denies that the former of these 
*acts, as the royalists asserted, was done 

' with a view to render the Bourbon 
fovernment odious, With regard to 
latter, founded on the violation of 
epistolary confidence, and having for 
its object the destruction of one of the 
Officers in the French service, the 
most distinguished for bravery, and, 
for iis domestic and social qualities, 
it would be difficult indeed to find an 
apology.“ The truth seems to be, 


_* * When speaking of Marshal Soult, we 
Were surprised to find M. Constant sub- 
joining the following statement: ‘* Je lui 
gaurai gré toujours de cette memorable 
bataille de Toulouse, précicuse sur-tout 
parce qu'elle montré QUIL N’ETAIT 
PAS IMPOSSIBLE de vaincre un général 
gue la fortune avait pris a tache de favori- 
ser.” Does M. Constant really mean to 
Bay, that Marshal Soult beat the Duke of 
Wellington at Toulouse ? Are French- 
Men, indeed, ignorant that, but for the 
Unparalleled humanity of the British hero, 
who wished to spare the inhabitants of 
Toulouse the horrors of a bombardment, 
Mot a man of Soult’s army would have 
escaped ? Is it not known in France that 
Soult’s troops filed off under the very guns 

of the British army, by whom not a shot 

Swas fired? By whom was Soult forced 

rom his lines on the heights which he had 

Deen three months in fortitying ? Is this 

PRECIEUSE BATAILLE” so cresitable 
pe who is known to have fought it, 

gerith a perfect knowledge of the events that 

taken place at Paris, and of the abdis 

peation of Fountainbleau # National vanity 

mes. indeed, a strong passion. We were 

Seimple enough to believe the defeat of 

Moulouse as complet ag that at Orthés, 

Eibere even Frenchmen did not claim the 

VOL, VEIT, 
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however, that the constitutional party 
would have adhered firmly to the 
King, and defended him to the last 
man, had they been convinced of his 
sincerity, or been admitted to his con« 
fidence. Insulted, humiliated, re- 
viled, by those about the royal person, 
—and finding that, though invested 
temporarily with office, they had re« 
ceived no portion of the trust which 
office presupposes,—obnoxious to the 
violent royalists from revolution 
recollections, and by the rank whic 
they had earned under an usurper, 
they were necessarily led to look to 
the party in opposition to the Court, 
for that support which the Court 
ought, in common justice, and in good 
faith, to have afforded them. ‘To this 
cause may be ascribed much of the 
mischief and treachery that followed. 
The last letter of this first part of 
our author’s performance is devoted to 
prove that, prior to the 20th March, 
there existed no conspiracy, having 
for its object the recall and re-en- 
thronement of the Ex-Emperor. In 
this part cf his book we think our 
author has been most completely suc- 
cessful ; and although this article has 
already extended to an unconscionable 
length, we will yet trespass, for a mo~ 
ment, on the patience of our readers, 
with a brief summary of the facts 
roduced in support of this negative, 
any fine theatrical stories have, we 
are well aware, been coined by inge 
nious travellers, and circulated in this 
credulous country, about a sort. of 
free-masonry established in Fran¢e, 
as the organ of communication with 
Napoleon in Elba, and as a test or 
sign, by which the number and de- 
votion of his partizans might previous- 
ly be ascertained. Theshrewd Buona- 
partist asked the individual whose 
faith he wished to put to the test—~ 
Aimez-vous la violette? If the an- 
swer was, ‘‘ Oui,” the respondent was 
put down as a cowie, or a royalist, 
Butif, on the other hand, the an- 
swer was, “‘ ELLg REPARAITRA AVEC 
LE Painremes,” the right hand of 
fellowship was instantly, extended, 
and a cotimunion of knowledge, 
schemes, hopes, fears, and difficulties, 


immediately commented, Can any 


thing be more paltry or a@beurd, not 
to, say. impossible, A this? From 
such pitiful fictions Tet us turn to 
plain aud stubborn facts. 


‘ 
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And here it is not to be denied, that 
aman who had governed France for 
fourteen years,—who had created so 
many functionaries and offices,—who 
had expended such treasures,—and to 
whom so many hopes were attached,— 
must, in spite of his faults and reverses, 
have preserved a great and power- 
ful influence. Nor is it to be doubt- 
ed that he had many correspondents 
in France, from whom he received 
regular information of the state of par- 
ties in that country. Nay, our author 
asserts, that he derived the most valu- 
able information from the ministers 
of the great continental powers, whom 
he had formerly corrypted, and who 
had no great disinclination to finger a 
few more napoleons. But all this 
did not amount to a regularly-orga- 
nised conspiracy. In fact, such a thing 
was morally, if not physically, impos- 
sible. Among the millions who must 
have been in the secret, would there 
not have been found one traitor ? How 
comes it that the conspiracy was not 
so much as breathed till long after it 
had taken effect ?- How does it happen 
that no fears had been excited, and 
no precautions taken to ensure safety ? 
Individuals and small parties of men 
may conspire, but there is no example 
in all history of a whole nation con- 
spiring. we look back into 
the records of past events, how few 
conspiracies have succeeded? A man 
who has once become a traitor, has but 
little way to go, and scarcely deepens 
the enormity of his crime by super- 
adding the guilt of an informer: 'The 
machinations of Cataline were no se- 
cret to Cicero, long before the plot 
was ripe for execution ; and even the 
gunpowder treason, the darkest, most 
formidable, and longest concealed con- 
spiracy that ever existed, was never- 
theless betrayed. Of all countries 
Germany, from the peculiar habits of 
the people, is the country most fa- 
vourable to secret institutions and 
conspiracies, and yet the celebrated 
Tugenbund was well known to the 
French to have existed in the Prus- 
sian dominions, notwithstanding their 
inability to extirpate it. The small 
resistance made to the progress of 
Buonaparte is no proof of anterior 
conspiraqy. Countries have, from 
different causes, been conquered with- 
out the loss of « man, where there 
never existed the smallest suspicion 
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of treason. In the next place, the 
prefects, mayors, and other officers of 
Buonaparte, contributed so little to 
the success of his enterprise, that even 
the royalists have admitted that, on 
his arrival, he was abandoned by near- 
ly the whole of these functionaries. 
“ Of eighty-three prefects in office on 
the 20th March,” says the Moniteur 
of Ghent, “* and whose fidelity had 
not been brought ‘under suspicion, 


twenty-three only remained in office _ 


under the usurper.” And yet the 
reader will observe, that these officers 
had all been appointed by Napoleon. 
What answer can be given to this 
fact ? It is singular that nota tittle of 
correspondence between a single pre- 
fect, or mayor, and Napoleon, was 
ever detected. Of all the counsellors 
of state, retained in 1814, three only 
continued to sit under Buonaparte ; 
and of these three two have, since the 
8th of July last, been called to form 
part of the present ministry. It is 
true Labedoyere and Ney were tried 
and shot for passing over to Napo- 
leon ; but what proof of a conspiracy 
appeared on their trials? ‘In fact, 
neither of these men was accused as a 
conspirator. The case of Lavalette 
certainly involved the question of 


conspiracy, but the jury did not find | 


that part of the case proved. The ac- 

uittal of General Drouet, tried on a 
charge of a similar description, is de- 
cisive of this point. In the subse- 
quent trials of Generals Bertrand and 
Cambrone, the question of conspiracy 
was abandoned by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, and the accusation restricted to 
an attack on the government. If the 
proclamations posterior to the landing 
at Frejus, and the occupation of the 
departments, be held as a proof of con- 
spiracy, then the greatest of all con- 
spirators must have been the Mayor of 
Lyons, who, on the 10th of March, ce- 
lebrated the arrival of Buonaparte in 
terms fullofenthusiasm;— yet, strange 
to tell, the “‘ royalistes eragérés” num- 
bered him in their ranks in 1815 ;— 
he sat in the ‘ Chambre Introuva- 
ble ;—continued Mayor of Lyons till 
his death ;—received his share of 
merit on account of the events of 
1817 ;—and is now generally esteemed 
to have been *‘ trés bon royaliste.” In 


fine, we may be allowed, on this head, — 


to cite no less an’ authority than that 
of Buonaparte himself, who had no 
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interest to promote by. discounte- 


“Mancing the idea of a conspiracy, but 


rather the reverse :-— 


“ That there existed no conspiracy, I 
have,”’ says M. Constant, ‘‘ the authority of 
Buonaparte himself, who had no interest to 
impose on me in this respect. On the con- 
trary, he had a decided interest in confirm- 
ing all suspicions of this sort, as, in com- 

romising the safety of those who served 
him, he would have bound them more 
Closely to his fate. ‘* J came,’ said he, 
® without any intelligence, without any 
preparation, holding in my hand the Pari- 
sian Journals and the speech of M. Fer- 


When I saw what had been written 


on the army, and on the national property, 
and about the straight and the crooked line, 
J said to myself—FRANCE IS MINE! 


_ We would recommend the perusal 
of this small tract to those of our 
readers who are desirous of informa- 
tion, respecting a most agitated and 


- highly interesting period, of the events 


of which we have hitherto received no 
authentic accounts. It is written with 
the ternper and moderation of history. 
We are very much deceived, indeed, 
if the author of the littte work before 
Us exaggerates or extenuates the er- 
Fors and crimes'of either Royalists or 
Buonapartists. His object seems to 
be to present a fair and dispassionate 


‘ptatement of facts as they presented 


themselves to his own mind, without 
becoming the panegyrist or the apolo- 
gist of either faction. Truth is, for- 


tunately, of no party; and, on the 


strength of this maxim, we found our 
Fecommendation of the little volume 
which we now close with a mingled 
feeling of esteem, and gratitude to the 
author, who, though himself an ac- 
tor in the stormy scenes which he de- 
Scribes, and alternately calumniated 
and caressed by both factions, appears 
‘to feel no resentments or partiali- 


“ties, to be animated with an ardent 


and sincere love of his country, and 
to desire nothing more than the esta- 


Bblishment, upon a solid foundation, 


of a well-regulated system of civil li- 
berty. 
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MR EDITOR, 
I rutnx it is Bishop Butler who 


ii ‘ec mewhere says, that it would be a 
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great advantage in philosophical spe- 
culations, if authors would state their 
premises merely, and allow readers 
to draw the conclusions themselves. 
This at least would prevent much te- 
diousness, and it would excite thought 
in those who are capable of thinking. 
The reasonings of philosophers do lit- 
tle else than produce in the generality 
of readers a notion of certain truths, 
without any distinct perception or 
conviction of them, oak such a con- 
fused notion is of very little use. I 
shall satisfy myself, therefore, at pre- 
sent, with stating shortly a few prin- 
ciples of the science of the human 
mind, as they are elucidated by that 
leading fact, the proots of which I 
am so anxious that inquirers into this 
science should establish,—the fact, I 
mean, that there is a constant im- 
pression of destyn and intention con- 
veyed to us in all our perceptions, 

I. Mr Hume’s doctrine concern- 
ing impressions and idcas—would not 
be so objectionable if this fact were 
established. All our impressions or 
more lively perceptions, besides them- 
selves, carry another impression along 
with them, which is only perceptible 
to a rational nature,—the impression 
of order, regularity, design. And 
this is sufficient to inspire rational 
belief or ¢rust,—so that there is no 
scepticism or doubt in this system. 
‘That is at once torn up by the roots. 
Mr Hume’s doctrine again, that every 
idea must be preceded by an impres- 
sion, is only an instance in the very 
outset of that harmony and invaria- 
bleness of sequence, which the mind 
at once feels to be a sign of plan or 
arrangement,—and here again Ny is 
wrought into our souls in their first 
opening into existence, from the con- 
nection between all that we feel with- 
in, and all that we perceive without. 

II, This principle would go far to 
explain the’ doctrine of relations. 
What makes us attend to relations, 
chiefly is, that they are signs of de- 
sign. The most striking thing in 
resemblance, for instance, is that sig- 
nification. Whatever thing is li 
another, is felt to be so intentionally, 
and it is the intention that is the most 
important thing in the circumstance 
of the likeness. ‘The relation of con- 
tiguity, either in space or time, 
conveys the notion of intentional po- 
sition in that icular _ distance. 
The relations of Quantity and Num- 
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ber denote a very nice and precise or- 
der and disposition in the things so 
estimated. The relation of degrees 
in any particular quality, likewise con- 
veys the idea of the degrees being re- 
gulated. The relation of what is 
commonly called cause and effect, or 
of the sequences of nature, owes, as I 
have again and again shown, all its 
force and influence on the mind—to 
the apprehension of these sequences 
as being fixed and determined—and 
it is upon this apprehension, that all 
belief respecting their continuance 
depends. 

III. This principle will perfectly 
elucidate the whole puzzle of general 
ideas. ‘There seems to be something 
more in the operation of the mind, 
when it gives a general aspect to a 
particular conception, than merely 
classing a number of particulars un- 
der one common nume. It is evident 
to me, that when we generalize, we 
are endeavouring to find out the mo- 
del, as it were, upon which any class 
of things has been formed. For this 
purpose, we take off whatever is pe- 
culiar to particular things, and leay- 
img only what belongs to the whole 
¢lass, we get the notion of that mo- 
d&. The model, to be sure, is a par- 
ticular conception, as much as any 
thing else—but it applies to a great 
number of particulars. All this ope- 
ration proceeds on an impression upon 
the mind, that the resemblances in 
nature are signs of design—and; there- 
fore, we always try to find out what 
the plan, or model, may have been, 
from which any set of resembling 
objects has originated. This really 
comes very near Plato’s notion, that 
general ideas are the ideas of the 
Divine Mind,—but it is that no- 
tion stripped of all its mysticism, and 
we may see from what view it was, 
that he was led into such a notion. 

IV. The association of ideas rests 
chiefly, too, on the same principle. 
The reason that the is con- 
Stantly running upon resemblances, 
cause and effect, and other relations, 
is, that these are interesting to it, as 
being the common signs of design and 
intelligence with which it is constant- 
ly conversant, and an intelligent be- 

even in its wildest reveries, can- 
not escape into any other course of 
‘ Here are all the premises J shall 
give you at present. Your philo- 
Sophical readers may chew them at 


[ Jan, 
their leisure. Before I conclude, how- 
ever, I must still say a few words to 
establish more firmly my original po- 
sition, which, 1 must own, has a pa- 
radoxical aspect ; but this is entirely 
owing to our inability to state what 
are the first germs of reason in the 
mind of a child, and what are the first 
perceptions which it may possess of 
truths, which, while they must conti- 
nue for ever to govern its reason, ma 
yet be utterly perverted as to all 
moral consequences, Or may never, 
indeed, have ripened into any. — 

It seems, then, to be a persuasion 
very early impressed upon the human 
mind, that there is something fixed, 
something established, something to 
be depended on, in the constitution of 
things. It seems to occur, by a kind 
of rational instinct, if I may so speak, 
to the mind even of a child, that this 
immense scene.of nature is not with- 
out plan, regularity, design. We be- 
lieve, as soon as we believe any thing 
at all, that our perceptions of external 
objects are not passing dreams, not 
reveries of the mind. <A vast house 
we see is built for our habitation, the 
different rooms are orderly and well- 
arranged, and we cannot think that 
the whole is a fairy palace, and that 
we shall not find it to-morrow as well 
fitted for our accommodation as_it is 
to-day. All our business is to disco- 
ver what are the arrangements of the 
apartments, what are the conveniences 
which have been prepared for us, what 
is the establishment of the household ; 
and, when we have made this disco- 
very, We put our trust at once in the 
unknown Power which has thus be- 
neficially accommodated us. | 
~ To say that a child thinks of these 
things as a man would do, as a-phi- 
losopher or as a divine would do, 
would be absurd; but that such 
Impressions are upon its thoughts, in 
some shape or other, cannot, I think, 


be reasonably doubted. A young child 


does not see all the reasons for de- 
pending on the word of its early in- 
structors, but it has a confidence in 
them notwithstanding: what, then, 


should hinder it from acquiring a six — 


milar confidence in Nature? I will 


venture farther to say; that the foun- 


dations on which the thoughts and 
sentiments of children rest are, im 
many cases, sounder and more ration- 
al than they afterwards become, A 
child is much more a beingiof Na- 
ture’s making than a man is; and if 
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it is the doctrine of Scripture, that, 
$n point of morality, we must become 
as Tittle children before we can enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, so per- 
haps, in point of reason, we must, in 
many respects, become as little chil- 
den before we can be sound philoso- 


phers. 
. | @*It is the boast of the philosophy 
of this age, that the study of Na- 
‘ture has been substituted in the room 
of imaginary theories, and Lord Ba- 
fon has acquired a very high reputa- 
ion from having led philosophers in- 
b this legitimate track. _ But what it 
Fequired all the sagacity of Bacon to 
@iscover in his maturer years, he, as 
well as every other child, knew per- 
Yfectly in his cradle. To make ex- 
periments is the great object of a 
thild’s first exertions, to discover the 
laws of the kingdom in which it lives. 
That there is an order or government, 
that there are laws, is a matter of in- 
$tinctive perception. When the dis- 
govery what the laws are is made, 
then that these laws will continue to 
have force is a matter of confidence or 
belief. 
As confidence in man, the senti- 
Ment on which belief in human tes- 
timony rests, is a moral sentiment, 
so confidence in Nature is plain- 
ly a religious one; and, in this 
€arly impression, it is beautiful to 
discover the first seed, the infant 
erm of religion. While he is yet in 
Cin nurse’s arms, the child has a per- 
fect confidence concerning the con- 
 finuance of those established succes- 
Siors of events which his limited ex- 
perience has discovered. Ashe doubts 
not that his nurse will give him suck 
when he has occasion for it, so has he 
no doubt, that if he eats an apple he 
Shall find it sweet, and that if he 
touches the fire he shall feel pain. 
He receives at once the intimations of 
Nature, and bows down with submis- 
gion before her. He hears at once the 
still small voice” which was heard 
by Elijah the prophet. 
ee Make the supposition of Adam ris- 
i) ing into existence with all his facul- 
Metics about him. The experience of a 
Slay or two would surely be sufficient 
@o show him that therewasa plan in 
memature, that this mighty scene was 
ght in vain, and that it was, 
intended to pass instantaneously 
miway. In Adam, inaman filly pos« 
essed of his faculties, this perception 
ould introduce an immediate con 
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viction of all the great truths of na 
tural religion, and though the voice 
of God should never talk with him 
in the garden, he would know fo a 
certainty that there was a God. No 
one will contend that this observation 
is made to this extent by a child, or that 
the confidence which it acquires in the 
system of nature is any thing more 
than the first groundwork of religious 
belief. According to the age and 
country into which he may be ect 
that will of course be varied and mo- 
dified. He may be made to believe 
that God is in the great and strong 
wind, which rends the mountains, 
and breaks in pieces the rocks ; that 
he is in the earthquake, or in the fire ; 
he may worship the imaginary powers 
to preside over these 
vulsions of nature, yet however his 
religion may be corrupted, it is still 
in the general power of Nature that 
he reposes his daily confidence ; it is 
still from the whispers of the small 
voice that he receives intimations how 
to think and to act. 
PHILOTHEUS. 


REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
LORD RUSSELL ; WRITTEN BY LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL. 


(Concluded from Vol. VII. p. 349.) 


Tue remarkable and fatal events 
which have made the name of Lord 
William Russell so conspicuous on the 
bape of history, are (or ought to be) fa- 
iar to every well-educated person 
in the country which owes so much 
to his memory. The circumstances 
of his early life, less known, are still 
important, because they prove that no 
man was more esteemed and beloved. 
No one had more happiness to risk 
by exchanging the sweet serenity of 
private life for the turmoil of poli- 
tics, and no one had less of ambition 
to be distinguished in public. It is 
an instance almost unparalleled of the 
moderation and tranquillity of his 
spirit, that he sat for twelve years in 
Parliament a silent member. 

This is enough to make it evident 
that nothing less than what he felt, as 
the strong pressure of conscientious ne- 
cessity, would have made him launch 
out from such « harbour of peace in- 
to the turbulent politics of that unset- 
tled period. Of the domestic felicit 
which he so. amply enjoyed, a1 
knew so well to value, the following 
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letter from Lady Rachel is quoted by 
her descendant as a concurring testi- 
mony : 
. “ London, Sept. 23, 1672. 
“6 If I were more fortunate in my ex- 
ion, I could doe myselfe more right 
when I would own to my dearest Mr Rus- 
sell what real and perfect happynesse I en- 
joy from that kindnesse he allowes me every 
day to receive new marks of; such as, in 


spight of the knowledge I haye of my owne " 


wants, wil not sufer me to mistrust [ want 
his love, though I doe merit to so desireable 
a blessing: but my best life, you that 
know so well how to love, and to oblige, 
make my felicity intire, by believing my 
harte possest with all the gratitude, honour, 
and passionate affection to your person any 
creature is capable of, or can be obliged to ; 
and that granted, what have I to aske, but 
a continuance (if God see fit) of these pre- 
sent enjoyments ? if not, a submission with- 
out a murmur to his most wise dispensa- 
tions and unerring providence, having a 
thankful harte for the yeares I have been 
so perfectly contented in. He knows best 
when we have had enough here: what I 
most earnestly beg from his mercy is, that 
wee both live soe as which ever goes first, 
the other may not sorrow as for one of 
whom they have no hope; then let us 
cheerfully expect to be together to a good 
old age, if not, let us not doubt but he will 
support his servants under what trials he 
will inflict upon them. These are neces- 
sary meditations sometimes, yt we may not 
be surprised above our strength by a sud. 
den accident, being unprepared. Excuse 
me if I dwell to long upon it; ’tis from 
my opinion that if wee can be prepared for 
al conditions, we can with the greater tran- 
quillity enjoy the present: which I h 

will be long, tho’ when we change ’twill 

for the better, I trust, through the merit of 


Christ. Let us dayly pray it may be so, 


_and then admit of no feares. Death is the 
extremest evil against naturé, it is true; 
let us overcome the immoderate fear of it, 

either to our friend or selfe, and then what 
 Jight hearts may we live with. But I am 
immoderate in my length of this discourse, 
and consider this is to be a letter. To take 
myself off, and alter the subject, I will tell 

you the newes came on Sunday night,” &c, 

pp- 34, 35. 


Without bringing into comparison 
the splendour of 
chosen few in every age have been 
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allotted to different individuals. A 
striking instance of this “ wide ex- 
treme ” may be remarked in compar 
ing this letter of Lady Rachel's, so 
full of heart and soul, and so indicative 
of a sound and well-balanced mind, 
with another epistle preserved by the 
noble author. This curious peeiedke 
ance is the production of a young man 
of high birth, certainly not uneducat- 
ed,—it is addressed to Lord Russell. 


‘¢ « From on board the Prine, 

*© ¢ Dear Sr, the 2 daye of Jun. 

‘¢ © T must Confess i have bin to idell in 
not giving you thankes for all your kind. 
nes, but i shall never forget to one them: 
i suppose the discription of the fight will 
be in print as soune as my Letter Cumes 
to your hands. The Duke is myty kind 
to me, and will give me a shipe as soune as 
wee cum to an auchor in the river. Praye 
presses my most humble ices to my 

adey Maud, and i Rest your most Hum- 


ble servant, 


Follows ano less extraordinary post- 
script 


Mr, Digby and mt. nickolds is ded.’ ” 


This accomplished youth not only 
got the “ shipe” he expected, but was 
afterwards created Earl of Orford. 
What is still more surprising, he be- 
came, if we mistake not, the far-famed 
Admiral Russell of the popular song 
on the famous naval victory off La 
Hogue, in King William’s time, me- 
morable for the destruction of the 
Rising Sun, the pride of the French 
navy, with many other,less distin- 
guished vessels. 

This undying strain of British ex- 
ultation is still the delight of the 
humbler mess-room, beginning 


Thursday, in the morning, the nineteenth of 


May 
Recorded for ever the memorable ninety- 
two, &c. &c. 


Tourville on the main triumphant roll’d, 
To meet the gallant Russell in combat on 

the deep. 
That a person whom, from the specie 
men of his abilities exhibited in this 
curious epistle, we should pronounce 
to be not only deplorably ignorant, 


$ but incurably stupid, should not only. 


attain, but deserve, su 
distinction, is difficult to believe... Yet 
so it was, His-early. promotion, - 


der such unpromising appearances, 
must be attributed to the great weight 
and consideration he possessed: in the. 


distinguished, we find nearly: as wide. 
eXtremes in the portion of intellect 
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country. What might not the son of 
the Earl of Bedford aspire to, when 
his nephew derived so much conse- 
quence from the relation? It may be 
considered as an anticipation of the 
historical facts, to remark that the vir- 
tues and sufferings of Lord William 
Russell threw a kind of glory over all 
connected with him. For we find 
both this cousin, and other kindred 
of his, distinguished and promot- 
ed fully equal to their merits, when 


-the cause for which he suffered be- 


came predominant. A quotation from 
the noble author, which we shall in- 
sert, gives a distinct and brief’ sketch 
of the state of public affairs, and of 
the most influential characters during 
the calm that preceded the storm of 
political animosity in whivh his illus- 
trious ancestor was so fatally in- 
volved. Speaking of the early period 
immediately following the Restoration, 
he says, 


“ In this temper the people willingly 


obeyed the voice of the royalists, and echo- 


ed the prejudices to which, twenty years 
before, they had refused a hearing. And 
though the king and his minister did not 
entirely abstain from acts of vengeance, no 
pa a could be excited in favour of 

ose who were looked upon as the authors 
of the late troubles. Yet in the joy of 
new power, the professions of the sovereign 
were plausible and constitutional. ‘ 1 shall 
not propose to myself,’ he said, ‘ any one 
rule in my actions and counsels, than this, 
what is a parliament like to think of -this 
action or this counsel? and it shall bea 
want of understandiug in me, if it will not 
bear that test.’ 

** For some years the prudence of Cla- 
rendon, who neither tried to make his mas- 
ter independent of parliament, nor refused 
proraotion to those who had raised them- 
selves during the commonwealth; and the 
integrity of Southampton, who presided 


over the treasury with exemplary vigilance, 


the balance of the government. 
ut the death of the latter, and disgrace of 
the former minister, gave free scope to the 


favourites and the inclinations of the king. 


** Charles II., in the station of a private 
tleman, would have been universally 
ed. Few men had such a 
manners, and no man ever united wit a: 
good-nature in society to a greater degree. 
He had a natural kindness of temper which 
influenced his moral conduct, and prevent- 
ed his becoming the oppressor of his queen, 
when he could not be constant to her ;_nor 
was his inclination for women gratified with 
so much contempt of virtue as of decency. 
His mistresses appear to have been all 
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ready to err, even though their tempter had 
not worn a crown. No unsuspecting inno- 
cence was betrayed ; no conjugal felicity was 
destroyed by his amours. During the latter 
part of his life, he lived with women rather 
to indulge indolence than to gratify desire. 
His brother the Duke of York, and his son 
the Duke of Monmouth, had equal reason 
to be grateful for his indulgence. Though 
the one was the cause of all his troubles, 
and the other helped to foment them, his 
behaviour was in almost every instance 
kind and affectionate. 

** But the cares and duties of a throne 
were fitted to ex the defects of Charles 
in the most glaring light. It was evident, 


that he was indolent, mean, false, unprin-- 


cipled, and selfish. The most important 
affairs could not make him active; the 
most solemn engagements, true; the most 
shameful proposals could not rouse his 
pride, nor the affection of a great 

induce him to sacrifice the least and lowest 
of his pleasures. He wasted a capacity for 
which the mighty cares of government af- 
forded ample scope in the sciences of che- 
mistry and mechanics which he could not 
forward ; and he lowered the character of 
his country abroad, that he might establish 
a despotism at home. 

“ It is certain that adversity had not 
improved the character of Charles. Sur- 
rounded by his father’s old friends, who 
had suffered from a popular revolution, he 
learnt_ to esteem his own authority too 
highly, and to regard with suspicion and 
aversion the inclinations of his people. The 
want of money and of consideration abroad 
led him into a vagabond course of life, and 
obliged him to practise the arts of a cour- 
tier, when he ought to have maintained the 
dignity of a sovereign. Whilst those im- 
mediately about him persuaded him that 
he was King of England by Divine right, 
he could not go out of this narrow circle 
without encountering the rebuffs of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin or Don Lewis de Haro. 
Vol. I. pp. 38-41. ae 

The character, principles, and abi- 
lities of the King’s brother, the Duke 
of York, have been variously describ- 
ed, not only by writers of opposite 
parties, but by those who entertained 


‘the same political views. All contem~ 


porary writers of the opposite side 
agree in assigning a bigoted, bat sin- 
cere, desire of promoting the Catholic 
religion as the main spring of all his 


actions. Mr Fox considers all those 


blind and headlong measures, which 
ended in precipitating him from the 
throne of his ancestors, as originating 
in his. eagerness to establish arbit 

power. Whether unlimited suthori- 
ty was with him considered as the 
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“end to which his measures tended, or 

merely the means of promoting the 
conversion of his subjects, is a ques- 
tion not easily determined. But it is 
evident, that a devoted attachment to 
the Catholic religion was the ruling 
principle of his after life, and bc ome 
all along to have been his predomi- 
nant passion. The clear and rapid 
sketch drawn by the present writer 
gives a more distinct image of the 
Duke than any of the more laboured 
characters to a met with in history. 
He says, 


“ The character of the Duke of York 
was essentially different from that of his 
brother. Charles was quick, fickle, and 
indolent; James was dull, obstinate, and 
busy; the king was indifferent about re- 
ligion, the duke was one of the greatest 
bigots that ever lived. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham described their characters in a few 
words, saying, * Charles could see things 
if he would, James would see things if he 
could.’ ” 


Again, he says, 


“ Yet it must not be imagined that 
James was without virtues. He was kind 
to his friends, and naturally just and true 
in his commerce with the world. But his 
bigotry, joined with his unnatural position, 
blotted out his good inclinations. The 
countenance he gave to the judgment given 
against Argyle ; his assisting at the tor- 
ture in Scotland, and attending races in the 
neighbourhood, when Lady Lisle was exe- 
cuted, leave an indelible stain upon his 
memory. He seems, by these instances, 
to have merited the retort of Ayloffe, who, 
when James advised him to make disclo- 
sures, because it was in his power to par- 
don, answered, * Yes, but it is not in your 
nature.’ ” 


Of these royal brothers the heart of 
one-was withered and rendered cal- 
lous by the early habits of a dissolute 
life, which never fail to have that ef- 
fect, and still more by seeing that dark 
view of human nature which is al- 
ways disclosed under the circum- 
stances in which he was placed: 
Where profligacy in some instances, 
and treachery in others, of those with 
whom he lived, and on whom he de- 
pended, were the result of exile, po- 
verty, and unfixed principle, in these 
unhappy times. His brother, with a 
mind less open to enjoyment, and, 
consequently, less liable to temptations 
of a pleasurable nature, sought and 
found a gloomy and unsafe refuge 
from the evils by which his youth was 


[Jan. 


surrounded, in a religion calculated to 
limit the powers of the understand. 
ing, and to harden the heart. In each 
instance, all the better propensities of 
their nature were stifled at the very 
season when it was natural for them 
to expand. As long as Clarendon, 
who might be accounted the faithful 
Abdiel among their followers, con- 
tinued to possess any influence, those 
fatal effects of early association did 
not appear in their full enormity ; but 
in banishing him, Charles might be 
said ‘* T’o curse his better angel from 
his side,” and fall to reprobation. 
But the influence of France, fatal at 
all times to their family, was the 
chief cause of all their aberrations, 
moral and political, and it has, in- 
deed, always proved sinister to this 
country ; so much so, that its friend- 
ship has been even more pernicious 
than its enmity. Every marriage 
contracted betwixt our monarchs and 
the daughters of French princes, has 
had some baleful influence on the so- 
vereign or the state, from the impe- 
rious Eleanor of Poictiers, who armed 
her sons against her husband; to the 
heiress of” Guienne, who filled the 
Court of the feeble-minded third 
Henry with French buffoons and sy- 
cophants, to the exclusion of the na- 
tive nobility, from which arose the 
jealousies and insurrections which dis- 
turbed his long and turbulent reign: 
to the atrocious Isabella, who betray- 
ed Edward the Second to deposition 
and a cruel death. Nor was the 
match between Charles the First and 
Henrietta of France much more for- 
tunate. Her religion, and the gaiety 
of her manners, were highly offensive 
to the puritanical party, and afford- 
ed them a pretext for disgusting the 
people in general with the manners of 
the court. The-king’s too great con- 
fidence in her made his friends dis- 
trustful, and afforded a handle to his 
enemies to sow fresh jealousies ; and, 
finally, her influence, little as it was 
in France, was the means of attach- 
ing her unfortunate sons both to the 
religion and manners of that country, 
a fatal bias which proved ruinous to 
the fame of the one, snd. the fortunes 
of the other, and highly disastrous to 
the country in general. With sedue- 
tive wit and gaiety, Charles and v 
courtiers imported the profiigacy | 


the most corrupt court that ever called - 


itself Christian, that of Louis XIV. 
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without its elegance and refinement, 
which, though they could scarce be 
called redeeming qualities, certainly 
softened the coarser features of vice, 
by diminishing its grossness. The 
British exiles had drank deep in the 
cup of those abominations, and re- 
turned fatally imbued with them, 
without the thin and glittering veil of 
grace and softness which slightly dis- 
guised them in their native soil. 

It was a great aggravation of the 
danger to national morality, that there 
happened to be more of luxuriant and 
misapplied talent among the courtiers 
and their retainers, than has ever been 
known to spring up in that cold at- 
mosphere before or since; in those 
days when * statesmen farces writ,” 
&c. the fascination of pleasurc was 
heightened by having intellect press- 
ed into its service. Correct morals 
and decent manners were considered 
as indicative of a deficiency of both 
wit and loyalty. Never was the tri- 
bute of esteem, which vice itself ne- 
cessarily pays to virtue, so sparingly 
accorded. Gravity and regular cone 
duct were deemed formality. There 
was, in short, a great gulf opened 
between the lovers of Tibert , reli- 
gion, and order, and the adherents 
of alicentious and profligate court ; 
and the occurrences of every day con- 
tributed to widen the chasm; and 
still, as domestic discontents increas- 
ed, the influence of France gained 
ground, till at length the monarch of 
a great and free nation, once popular 
and beloved, and still possessed of 
that please and attract,—the 

escendant of a long line of sovereigns, 
who was expected to have grown wise 
in the school of adversity,—stooped, 
not only to receive a pension from 
France, but to apply this money, and 
much more extorted from his sub- 
jects, to crush the states of Holland, 
the old and natural ally of Britain, 
bound to her by ties of protection on 
one hand, and of gratitude on the 
other, professing the same religion, 
and having, in many essential points, 
the same interest. 

The Dutch war, unpopular in it- 
self, and more so for being well known 
to be the result of French influence, 
still more widened the breach between 
the court and country party. ie 
_ An evént, which appeared to many 
yet more alarming and ‘portentous, 
about this time filled the country with 

VOL. Vill, 
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still darker fears and apprehensions, 
as being public, while the ignominious 
treaty with France was only known to 
the confidential ministers. The Duke 
of York, the heir of the Crown, pub- 
licly avowed himself a convert to the 
Catholic religion. From the general 
tone of honesty which has been as~ 
cribed to him, it might be supposed that 
he could ill bear the disguise of making 
a profession different from his real opi« 
nions ;—butassuredly it did not suit the 
pride of the Roman Pontiff to receive 
an unacknowledged convert into the 
bosom of the church. Hence began 
those jealousies and heartburnings 
which ended in promoting the bill of 
exclusion. ‘Those who were zealous 
for the religion and liberties of their 
country (which were in this intimate- 
ly connected) saw only an alternative 
between two great evils—that of be-« 
ing governed by a Popish sovereign, 
necessarily under foreign influence, 
and full of arbitrary maxims—or en- 
countering all the dangers of a dis- 
puted succession, in a country already 
torn into factions by civil as well as 
religious animosities. 

Before this crisis called forth the 
hopes and fears of. the opposing par- 
ties, Lord Russell had entered into 
public affairs with much zeal, but 
with that openness and singleness of 
heart which distinguished all his con- 
duct. He had even gone so far as to 
move for the impeachment of Lord 
Danby for mismanagement of the 
Treasury. This impeachment fell to 
the ground, not being supported by 
the other members ; which coldness 
was imputed to the influence of brib-« 
ery. Here it may not be improper to 
refer to the author's defence of his no« 
ble ancestor from a charge which, 
however unfounded, has been brought 
forward with so much confidence, and 
by such authority, as to entitle it to a 
refutation. The proofs and argu- 
ments used for this purpose by our 
author appear perfectly satisfactory. 
Indeed, nothing less than proof posi- 
tive should make one for a moment 
lend an ear to what is so very impré- 
bable, that it seems next to impossi- 
ble, ‘The chapter which is deyoted to 
this purpose is too long for quotation, 
but gives avery clear of the sub- 
ject, and seems to solve the difficulty 
without even questioning the veracity 
of Barillon or the sincetity of Sir John 
Dalrymple. While the nation was 
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full of suspicion, the —_— Plot, in 
which a great deal of falsehood was 
mixed with a little truth, set all these 
floating humours into a state of vio- 
lent fermentation. There has been, 
and ever will be, opposition to Go- 
yernment, in this country, while it 
continues free. It is essential to such 
a state. But on no occasion, not even 
on the breaking out of the civil war 


in the time of Charles the First, was 


there so great an accumulation of war- 
rantable grounds of discontent as at 
this period. The scandalous and 
treacherous shutting up of the Exche- 
quer,—the impolitic and unpopular 
Dutch war,—the treaties with France, 
the ignominious purport of which 
were, if not known, strongly suspect~ 
ed,—the dread of a Popish successor, 
and the morals of the Court faithless, 
truthless, and licentious,—besides the 
cruelty of turning some thousands of 


clergymen out of their benefices, who, 


though perhaps too scrupulous in re- 
fusing to comply with forms no ways 
essential on the one hand, nor import- 
ant on the other, showed themselves 
honest in the sacrifice they made for 
conscience sake ;—no wonder, then, 
that every honourable and upright 
mind took the alarm at a prospect 
where bad seemed daily tending to 
worse, and that those who possessed 
great property, and consequent in- 
fluence in the country, should feel the 
urgency tenfold which stimulated 
them to oppose the measures that 
threatened the destruction of all that 
made that country dear or life desir- 


able. 


We insert the arguments used b 
our author, to show that the Popish 
plot, though much too eagerly follow- 
ed out by the country party, and too 
readily credited, was not by any means 
invented by their leader. 


“ A detailed history of this plot does not 
enter into my plan. But although the 
charge is now withdrawn, it is right to 
inention such circumstances as serve to ex- 
culpate the country party from the guilt of 
inventing this story, for the purpose of 
taking away the lives of the innocent. 
This accusation is easily disproved ; nay, 


_So far is it from the truth, that the plot 


was brought to light by Lord Shaftesbury 
and his friends, that it might have been 
suppressed but for the following circum- 
stance. ‘The Duke of Buckingham, who 
was a great enemy of Lord Danby; had 
sen long banished from Court, but had 
lately been privately admitted th kiss the 


King’s hand at Chiffinch’s. Upon being 
informed of the circumstance by the Duke 
of York, Danby expressed great indigna- 
tion at the King’s want of firmness to 
stand by his friends. From this time he 
expected to be supplanted by Buckingham 
in the royal favour, and he became propor- 
tionably anxious to obtain the good opi- 
nion of the country. The inquiry into the 
plot, he seems to have thought, would 
serve both to show his zeal for the Pro- 
testant religion, and to divert the attention 
of Parliament from his own impeachment. 
With this view, he advised the King to go 
to Newmarket, and leave to his council the 
unravelling of this mysterious business. 
And as soon as Parliament assembled, he, 
contrary to the wish and express command 
of the King, laid the whole affair before 
them. Upon tlie first discovery, the High 
Church party were eagerly bent on pur- 
suing the plot; but when they saw Lord 
Shaftesbury and his friends take it up with 
still more vehemence and activity, they 
became cool in the prosecution. Another 
circumstance may be mentioned, which 
tends to exculpate Shaftesbury from any 
share in inventing the story. It was a 
part of the pretended plot, though not ge- 
nerally noticed, that Popish’ priests should 
assume the disguise of dissenting ministers, 
in order to preach liberty of conscience. 
This could never answer the purpose of 
Lord Shaftesbury, who was at this time 
chiefly supported by non-conformists. It 
is also remarkable, that the first time Oates 
was examined respecting the Duke of York, 
he affirmed him to be totally ignorant of the 
plot, and gave many reasons in support of 
that opinion. Besides, the whole story is 
so wild and so absurd, that it is impossible 
for any one to believe that it was the in- 
vention of so able a man as Shaftesbury.” 
pp. 126, 197. 


The discovery of his secretary Cole- 
man’s seditious correspondence in some 
measure involved the Duke of York, 
and the king complied so far with the 
desire of the party, as to forbid him any 
concern with public affairs. Not sa- 
tisfied with this, the opposition strove 
to have him removed from the royal 
presence, and councils, and to make 
this measure the more popular with 
their own party, and less resisted by 
the other, they chose Lord Russell to 
make the motion, not expecting from 
him either acute powers or persuasive 
eloquence. But his great property, 
and his known integrity, and a love 
of sdiberty, undebased by any mean or 
selfish motive, made him the object 
of universal confidence ; others feel- 
ing as on sure ground in making com~ 
mon cause with him. In this debate 
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the first hint was given of the bill of 
exclusion. A member said, 


*¢ T have read a little in the law, but I 
would have the gentlemen of the long robe 
tell me, whether any degree, or quality 
whatever of any subject, can patronise any 
correspondence with the king’s enemies, 
and whether the king and parliament may 
not dispose of the succession of the crown,” 
&e. Ke. 


The king’s conduct during these 
debates was allowed to be moderate 
and prudent. He dissolved the Par- 
liament at last, which the noble author 
allows to have become quite unman- 
ageable. The party were this time 
become so eager to pursue severe mea- 
sures with the royal duke, that all 
other offenders, and many offences, 
were overlooked in prosecuting this 
main object. The elections for the 
next Parliament were carried on with 
great heat. The country party, with 
the help of the plot, seemed to have 
their enemies at their feet. A new 
proof of Lord Russell’s unequalled 
popularity appeared in his being cho- 
sen for two counties at once, Bedford. 
shire and Hampshire. He preferred 
the former. The Duke of York shun- 
ned the impending storm by remov- 
ing abroad, but first induced the 
king to declare the Duke of Mon- 
mouth illegitimate, and to promise 
that he would not consent to any bill 
excluding him from the Crown. Many 
and keen discussions took place in the 
new Parliament, but Lord Russell, 
though zealous against popery, only 
expressed a wish that a bill might be 
brought in to secure the Protestant 
religion, in case of a Popish successor. 
Mild in his temper, and moderate in all 
his views, he did hot yet feel the ne- 
cessity of stronger measures. The his- 
tory of the prosecution of Lord Dan- 
by in this Parliament, and of the mea- 
sures which accomplished his fall in 
the next, though much connected with 
Lord Russell’s proceedings, is too in- 
tricate for insertion here. It is enough 
to say, that the measures used against 
him were the means of discovering 
pr | secret corruptions in the affairs 
of the Court, and adding much tem- 
porary strength to the country party, 
so much so, that Sir William ‘l'emple, 
an allowed judge of men and measures, 
believed that all would terminate in 
calling the Duke of Monmouth to the 
succession. 

A new privy council, then cliosen, 
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included, among the other heads of the 
Whig party, Lord Russell. There was, 
however, a counterbalance of persons 
in office on whom the king might re« 
ly, and the Court expected to carry 
some points more easily, by including 
this mixture of popular leaders, whose 
jealousy might be lulled by this ap< 
— of confidence. Parliament, 
owever, rather provoked than blind- 
ed by this artifice, no longer kept any 
measures with the Court, but imme- 
diately brought in the furious bill of 
exclusion, in which the Royal Duke 
and his pretensions were treated with 
little ceremony. ‘This event makes 
so prominent a figure in history, that 
it is needless to enter into its details ; 
it is sufficient to say, that, as frequent~ 
ly happens in more ordinary affairs, 
the promoters of the bill defeated their 
own purpose by the violence with 
which they pursued it. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the most able and artful of the 
party, was by no means scrupulous 
in the mode of prosecuting the mea~ 
sure, and even went so far as to per~ 
suade the credulous, that the king’s 
secret wishes were in favour of the 
Duke of Monmouth. Highly incen- 
sed, Charles kept no further measures 
with the Parliament, but suddenly 
prorogued it contrary to his previous 
declaration. Elate and confident of 
their own power, nothing could ex~ 
ceed the rage of both houses at this 
unforeseen blast upon their favourite 
project. The next important event 
in which the Whigs were implicated 
by their-enemies, was the insurrection 
in Scotland, terminated by the battle 
of Bothwell Brig, which was most un< 
justly attributed to their instigations. 
It is unnecessary to tell Secotsmen how 
little their forefathers, goaded by op- 
pression, required such stimulation, 
and how disdainfully they would have 
received it from Prelatical Erastians. _ 
A popular pamphlet, which, ap- 
penne after the dissolution of Par- 
iament, among many inflammatory 
plans for the succession of the Duke 
of Monmouth, used the very unten- 
able one, “ That he who has the worst 
title makes the best king.” 
Next follows a most painful detail 
of the trials occasioned by the Popish 
plot. Such a tissue of perjury, cruel- 
ty, and injustice, is seldom to be met 
with in our history. Theinfatuation 
of party, by which even the good and 
the wise were induced to lend their- 
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sanction to such enormities, affords a 
P very melancholy proof of the power 
| that the worst characters acquire, to 
: St the misleading and injury of the best, 
4 Loe im times of popular commotion, when 
re | if the general mind is too much heated 
te : | for discrimination. The result of the 
ae) i perjury and subornation of some, and 
9 : the credulity and rashness of others, 

* | in raising on a small foundation such 
ei a superstructure of mischief, was every 

oo mi way pernicious, not merely to the ob- 
jects of suspicion and punishment, but 
to those whose virtuous indignation 

made them more open to imposition 

in the beginning and misconstruction 

HP in the end. ‘* There isa tide in the af- 
4 Hite fairs of men,” &c. ; the passage is well 
known: but when those who float up- 
\ on the tide of popular opinion trust 


o. 4 too much to it, they are in great dan- 
Bie hae | ger of being left on the strand, a vio- 
a | lent flood being often succeeded by a 
ae te sudden ebb, and popular frenzy as of- 
a He ten followed by a sudden fit of pusil- 


a lanimous terror. That able and sub- 
Me tle statesman, Shaftesbury, entangled 
himself and his party in the toils he 
had set for others. He did, indeed, 
ae escape with dishonoured life, but left 
ne a more costly victim to satiate the 
he vengeance he had provoked. The 
a | Rye-house Plot, which afforded a thin 


Russell, is too long and too intricate 
to be detaled here, and is familiar to 
all readers of history. We shall onl 
observe, what, perhaps, is not so well 
known, that Lord Russell might have 
escaped, and was, perhaps, wished to 
do so, not from compassion or esteem, 
but to afford a pretext for loading him 
with undeserved imputations. Nei- 
Ft ther he nor his heroic consort yielded 

for a moment to this temptation. He 
stood the shameful mockery of a trial, 
after challenging thirty-one of the 
jury. His incomparable wife acted as 
his amanuensis on the trial. We fi- 
nish with a brief abstract of that close 
which reflected glory on the unspot- 
ted life of the truest patriot, the kind- 
est friend and relation, and the sin- 
cerest Christian. 


“* A little before he went to eat his sup- 
per, he said to Lady Russell, * Stay and 
sup with me: let us eat our last earthly 


= 


during supper on various subjects, and par- 
ticularly of his two daughters. He men- 
meee “oned several passages of dying men with 

Beesrent freedom of spirit; and when a note 


4 pretext for aiming at the life of Lord 


food together.’ He talked very cheerfully’ 
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was sent to his wife, containing a new pro« 
ject for his preservation, he turned it into 
ridicule, in such a manner, that those who 


were with him, and were not themselves 


able to contain their griefs, were amazed. 
They could not conceive how his heart, na- 
turally so tender, could resist the impres- 
sion of their sorrow. In the day time he 
had bled at the nose, on which he said, ‘ I 
shall not now let blood to divert this: that 
will be done to-morrow.’ And when it 
rained hard that night, he said, * Sucha 
rain to-morrow will spoil a great show, 
which is a dull thing on a rainy day.’ 

“ Before his wife left him, he took her 
by the hand, and said, * This flesh you 
now feel, in a few hours, must be cold.’ 
At ten o’clock she left him. He kissed her 
four or five times; and she so governed her 
sorrow, as not to add, by the sight of her 
distress, to the pain of separation. Thus 
they parted; not with sobs and tears, but 
with a composed silence ; the wife wishing 
to spare the feelings of the husband, and 
the husband of the wife, they both restrain- 
ed the expression of a grief too great to be 
relieved by utterance. 

*¢ When she was gone, he said, * Now 
the bitterness of death is past.’ And he 
then ran out into a long discourse concern- 
ing her, saying, how great a blessing she 
had been to him, and what a misery it 
would |have been to him, if she had not 
had that magnanimity of spirit, joined to 
her tenderness, as never to have desired 
him to do a base thing to save his life. 
Whereas, what a week he should have pas- 
sed, if she had been crying on him to turn 
informer, and to be a Lord Howard! He 
then repeated to Dr Burnet, what he had 
often before said, that he knew of nothing 
whereby the peace of the nation was in 
danger; and that all that ever was, was 
either loose discourse, or, at most, embryos 
that never came to any thing ; so there was 
nothing on foot, to his knowledge. He 
then returned to speak of his wife. He 
said there was a signal providence of God 
in giving him such a wife, where there was 
birth, fortune, great understanding, great 
religion, and great kindness to him 3 but 
her carriage in his extremity was beyond 
all. He said that he was glad that she 
and his children were to lose nothing by 
his death ; and it was great comfort to 
him that he left his children in such a 
mother’s hands, and that she had prumised 
him to take care of herself for their sakes. 
Then he spoke of his own situation, and 
said, how great a change death made, and 
how wonderfully those new scenes would 
strike on a soul. He had heard how some 
that had been born blind were struck, 


when, by the couching of their cataracts, 


they saw; but what, he said, if the first 
thing they saw were the sun rising ? 
‘* His servant requested he might sit up 
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in his chamber while he slept. This he 
refused, and was locked up between eleven 
and twelve, leaving orders to be called at 
four. When his servant came at that hour, 
he found him as sound asleep as at any 
time in his lifee As he awoke, he asked 
what o’clock it was; but whilst his servant 
was preparing his things for him to dress, 
he fell asleep again. Dr Burnet comin 
in woke him, saying, * What, my lord! 
asleep ?? Yes, Doctor,’ he said; * I have 
slept heartily since one o’clock.’ He then 
desired him to go to his wife, to say that 
he was well, and had slept well, and hoped 
she had done so. He remembered himself 
kindly to her, and prayed for her. He 
dressed himself with the same care as usual ; 
and said, he thanked God he felt no sort 
of fear or hurry in his thoughts. He pray- 
ed several times with Dr Burnet, and after- 
wards with Dean Tillotson ; and, at inter- 
vals, went into his chamber, and prayed 
by himself. Once he came out, and eaid 
he had been much inspired in his last 
prayer, and wished he could have writ- 
ten it down and sent it to his wife. 
He gave Dr Burnet several commissions to 
his relations ; but none more earnest than 
to one of them, against all revenge for what 
had been done to himself: he told Burnet 
he was to give him his watch ; and as he 
wound it up, he said, * I have done with 
time : now eternity comes.’ 

*¢ About half an hour before he was cal- 
led on by the Sheriffs, he took Dr Burnet 
aside, and said that he meant to say some- 
thing of the dangers of Slavery as well as 
Popery; but on Dr Burnet’s telling him 
it would look like resentment, and begging 
him to let it alone, he smiled, and said he 
would do so. 

<¢ As he came down, he met Lord Ca- 
vendish, and took leave of him ; but re- 
membering something of importance, he 
went back to him, and spoke to him with 
great earnestness. He pressed him anx- 
iously to apply himself more to religion ; 
and told him what great comfort and sup- 
port he felt from it now in his extremity. 
Such was his last advice and farewell to his 
dearest friend. He went into his coach 
with great cheerfulness. Dr Tillotson and 
Dr Burnet accompanied him. As they were 
going, he looked about him, and knew se- 
veral persons. Some he saw staring on 
him, who knew him, and did not put off 
their hats. He said, there was great joy in 
some, but that did not touch him so much 
as the tears he observed in the eves of 
others; for that, he said, made him ten- 
der. He sung within himself as he went 
along ; and Dr Burnet asking him what he 
was singing, he said it was the 119th 
psalm; but he should sing better very 
soon. As the carriage turned into Little 
Queen Street, he said, ‘ I have often turn- 
ed to the other hand with great’ comfort, 

10 
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but now I turn to this with greater.’ As 
he said this, he looked towards his own 
house, and Dr Tillotson saw a tear drop 
from his eye. 

“¢ Just as they were entering Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, he said, ‘ This has been to me 
a place of sinning, and God now makes it 
the place of my punishment.’ He wonder- 
ed to see so great a crowd assembled. He 
had before observed, that it rained, and 
said to his companions, ¢ This rain may 
do you hurt that are bare-headed.’ 

‘* After all was quiet, he spoke to the 
Sheriff as follows : 

** ¢ Gentlemen,—I expected the noise 
would be such, that I should not be very well 
heard. I was never fond of much speak- 
ing, much less now; therefore I have set 
down in this paper all that I think fit te 
leave behind me. God knows how far I 
was always from designs against the King’s 
person, or of altering the government. 
And I still pray for the preservation of 
both, and of the Protestant religion. Mr 
Sheriff, I am told that Captain Walcot 
yesterday said some things concerning my 
knowledge of the plot: I know not whe- 
ther the report is true or not.’ 

“* Mr Sherif. * I did not hear him 
name your lordship.’ 

‘* Writer. * No, my lord, your lord- 
ship was not named by any of them.’ 

** Lord Russelt. * I hope it is not true; 
for, to my knowledge, I never saw him, 
nor spake with him, in my whole life ; 
and, in the words of a dying man, I pro- 
fess I know of no plot, either against the 
King’s life or the government. But I have 
now done with this world, and am going 
to a better: I forgive all the world hearti- 
ly, and I thank God I die in charity with 
all men; and I wish all sincere Protest- 
ants may love one another, and not make 
way for Popery by their animosities. I 
pray God forgive them, and continue the 
Protestant religion amongst them, that it 
may flourish so Jong as the sun and moon 
endure. I am now more satisfied to die 
than ever*I have been.’ 


*‘ Then he desired the Dean to pray. . 


After that he spoke a word to the Dean, 
and gave him his ring, and gave Dr Bur- 
net his watch, and bid him go to South- 
ampton-House, and to Bedford-House, and 
deliver the commissions he had given him 
in charge. In these his last moments, one 
of his commissions was a message of kind 
remembrance to one who held the princi- 
ples in opposition to which he was about to 
sacrifice his life. This was Mr Kettlewell, 
a clergyman, who, for his religious zeal, 
had been introduced as chaplain into the 
Earl of Bedford’s samily, but who held, 
to their farthest extent, the doctrines of 
unlimited obedience, and the illegality of 
resistance under any pretence whatsoever. 
And he lost no opportunity ef explaining 
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d defending these opinions to Lord Rus- 
. * But,’ says his biographer, al- 
though this unfortunate Lord had no very 
favourable opinion of the English clergy 
in general, as thinking them, for the most 
part, a set of men too much bigoted to sla- 
vish principles, and not zealous enough 
for the Protestant religion, or the common 
interest of a free nation; yet it is worthy 
of observation, that the meek and Chris- 
tian behaviour of Mr Kettlewell would not 
suffer him not to have an esteem for him, 
which he failed not to express, even in his 
last moments, by sending a message to him 
from the scaffold, of his kind remembrance 
of him.’ 

‘“¢ He then knelt down and prayed three 
or four minutes by himself. When that 
was done, he took off bis coat and waist 
coat. He had brought a night-cap in his 
pocket, fearing his servant might not get 
up to him., He undressed himself, and 
took off his cravat, without the least change 
of countenance. Just as he was going down 
to the block, some one called out to make 
a lane, that the Duke of Albemarle might 
see; upon which he looked full that way. 
Dr Burnet had advised him not to turn a- 
bout his head when it was once on the 
block, and not to give a signal to the exe- 
cutioner. These directions he punctually 
attended to. 

*¢ © When he had lain down,” says Dr 
Burnet, ‘ I once looked at him, and saw 
no change in his looks; and though he 
was still lifting up his hands, there was no 
trembling, though in the moment in which 
I looked the executioner happened to be 
laying his axe to his neck, to direct him to 
take aim: I thought it touched him, but 
am sure he seemed not to mind it.’ 

** The executioner, at two strokes, cut 
off his head.” 


REMARKS ON RING'S VIRGIL. 


Tuere is no poem, which has been 
more enthusiastically admired in this 
country, than the immortal epic of 
Virgil; but it cannot be disguised, 


that after all the attempts which have 


been made to marry this song of La- 
tium to the tongue of England, no 
4Eneis has yet appeared, which is not 
either deformed by vulgarity, or de- 
based by baldness and prolixity. No 
Englishman needs be reminded how 
much his native language is indebted 
for its copiousness, its richness, and 
its susceptibility of ‘linked harmony, 
to the stores of expression which were 

ured into it in its infancy, by trans- 
ations from the Italian; and it, 
therefore, cannot but afford matter of 
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regret, that it has derived so little in _ 
this respect from a poem which is 
confessedly, in point of elegance and 
splendour of diction, the finest monu- 
ment antiquity has left us,—which was 
the subject of passionate admiration 
at Rome, as long as there existed any 
spirit of enterprise,—and which, upon 
the subyersion of that empire, whose 
eternity it had fondly predicted, pas- 
sed safely and proudly through the 
dark and stormy ages which subse- 
quently ensued. We should like to 
see the Aineis in English, as Virgil 
would have written it had he been an 
Englishman ; but, we confess, we do 
not feel at all surprised, that so few 
genuine translations are extant of any 
poet of eminence. ‘To translate li- 
terally, and also tastefully—to con- 
vey the ideas of an author in a close 
copy of his own words, and yet to 
suffer none of his spirit to evaporate— 
to be truc, as it has been happily ex- 
pressed, at Once to the sense and to 
the fame of an author, is, we suspect, 
a task which few have either the abi- 
lity or the courage to undertake, 
Every language has its own artifices 
of structure—its own peculiarities of 
idiom—its own capabilities of poetical 
and rhymthical expression—its light- 
er and indescribable touches of grace 
and beauty, which must al] of course 
be lost in a foreign tongue, and much 
of which must be overlooked by fo- 
reigners even in the original. In ad- 
dition to the difficulties imposed upon 
him by these adventitious circumstan- 
ces, the translator has also to combat 
a host of evils inseparable from the 
duty of a “ traducteur.” The words 
which go to the constitution of a La- 
tin or a Greek Hexameter will not, 
even with all the arts and shifts of 
synonyms and cireumlocutions, fall 
into the ranks of the English heroic 
verse. Then comes the prodigious 
difficulty of finding rhymes, which is 
greater in this than in any other spe- 
cies of composition, inasmuch as they 
must be kept in strict subordination 
to the sense of the original, and not 
allowed to assert their natural privi- 
lege of being, as Butler has it, the 
“rudders of verses.” And last, though 
not least, there is the difficulty of pre- 
serving in a modern tongue that sim= 

licity, which the ancients were ena- 

led to retain, even in their most 
highly finished pictures, from the ex~ 
quisite beauty of their metrical struce 
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ture, and from the consequent grati- - 


fication which the mere sound of verse 
gave to their ear. 

The consequence of all this is, that 
a poet who undertakes the task of ex- 
hibiting, in a modern dress, any of 
the venerable productions of Greece 
and Rome, will find himself continu- 
ally dissatisfied with the bald and 
spiritless version which must result 
from an undeviating adherence to the 
text. He will feel the same effect, 
as if he were stripping an antique sta- 
tue of its gloss and colour of ‘* hoar- 
antiquity.” He will be led to lay the 
blame on himself, which in justice 
belongs solely to his system—to touch 
and re-touch his translation—to height- 
en his colouring—to sprinkle here a 
metaphor, and there an epithet—to 
make amends for the tastelessness of 
his version, by trying to give life and 
animation to what was far more im- 
pressive and dignified in the calm and 
marble sedateness of the original— 
till by heaping image above image, 
and suparadding one piece of drapery 
to another, scarce a trace is left of the 
simplicity and the chasteness of the 
original, and there is excited against 
him the indignation of all, who are 
capable of observing how plainly and 
palpably he has departed from the 
truth and the reality of his model. 

But must we, on this account, give 
up all hopes of ever seeing a transla- 
tion of Virgil “ worthy of the name ;” 
and must we pin our faith to the cur- 
rent coin of public opinion, which at 
once bars all exertion, by maintaining 
that the dignified and polished beauty 
of Rome’s immortal epic can never be 
transfused into the more diffuse and 
less melodious tongue of England? 
We think this would be too incauti- 
ously to adopt an opinion, which, 
though it has received some colour of 
truth from the woeful failures of most 
of our English translators, goes to af- 
fix the charge of barrenness of talent 
on our poets, and poverty of expres- 
sion on the language, which has given 
a local habitation to the richness and 
the sublimity of the Faery Queen, and 
the Paradise I.ost. We are confident, 
that the want of success which has 
attended modern translators, has been 
owing neither to debility of talent, nor 
poverty of language, but to the ridi- 
culous principle on which they have 
proceeded, of rendering as liter 
as closely as possible, and of rather 
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meagrely and servilely copying, than 
of catching the general spirit, and 
imitating in a free and sketchy man- 
ner. Of the hopelessness of this 
mode of procedure, it will be tanta- 
mount as proof to refer to the Ho- 
mer of Cowper, which of all faith- 
ful and literal translations, is the most 
literal and faithful, and which is al- 
lowed on all hands to be of little other 
use, than that of serving as a beacon 
to warn all succeeding poets of the 
shoals and quicksands of literal trans- 
lation. Every thing, we think, ought 
to be allowed to a translator, which is 
in consistency with the mind of the 
original. Adherence to the letter, 
where it enervates the spirit of the 
work, is the most unpardonable infi- 
delity. If the great outlines, general 
features, and costume, be preserved, 
he should be allowed to fill up the 
minuter parts of the work in his own 
way; if the character of the land. 
scape be retained, he may be allowed 
to vary the light and shade with which 
it is invested. 
By following this mode of transla- 
tion, many beauties must necessarily 
be lost, and the curiosa felicitas of 
every single writer be completely sa- 
crificed. But many compensating ad- 
vantages will be gained. One of the 
principal charms of Virgil, for exam- 
ple, consists in the selection and pic- 
turesque effect of his diction, and in 
the mellifluous cadence and varied 
structure of his versification. Much 
of this peculiar character must of 
course be lost. But a poet may have 
many similar beauties, although the 
are not exactly the beauties of Virgil. 
** Let the English poet, who would 
attempt this method of rendering, 
form to himself a style at once as ric 
and as chaste as his language will fur- 
nish—let him enter by long study and 
attention into the mind of his origi- 
nal, that he may, as it were, look at 
every thing with the same eye, and 
feel with the same soul. Whatever 
is thoroughly in the manner of Vir- 
gil, let him intyoduce when neces- 
sary, and giving to this all the varied 
modulation of whith it is capable, ad- 
here to it from first to last, for Virgil 
is never unequal—and when he has 
completed an excellent poem, which 
can stand by itself with all the air of 
an original, he may then assure him- 
self that he has done some justice to 
Maro.” 
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We will fairly confess that we do 
not think Mr Ring has performed this 
difficult task.* Our first idea of his 
work, upon reading its title, was a 
very equivocal one; and we cannot 
say, after we have given it an atten- 
tive perusal, that we have seen much 
reason to alter it. His plan, we think, 
first of all, is very preposterous. Mo- 
saic work does very well in architec- 
ture ; but, we suspect, we must have 
an abler production than Mr Ring can 
give us, before we can admit that it 
will do equally well in poetry. We 
have never understood, that the im- 
pulse and the excitement which are 
so universally considered as essential 
to a poet, are quite compatible with 
the soberness, and unruf- 
fled mediocrity of feeling, that are the 
characteristics of g critic. An author, 
who composes a work, by combining 
the reflections of others on the same 
subject, may be able to exhibit many 
beauties ; but what he gains in point 
of expression, must necessarily be 
more than counterbalanced by the 
want of connection, and the heteroge- 
neous complexity which it must pre- 
sent. ‘The man who deals only in 

icking and selecting verses, can hard 
y be entitled to the appellation of a 
poet. He is at best only the retailer 
of other people’s ware, and though he 
may mix up with his selections some 
original verses, this will very little 
alter the case, as his own will be in- 
troduced for the sole purpose of giv~ 


* Our readers will find, in our Number for 
Sept. 1819, some remarks upon the speci- 
mens of Mr Ring’s patched up translation 
of the Aeneid, which he issued to the world 
before the whole of his work was publish- 
ed. We there took some notice of his mode 
of translation, and contrasted some of his 
** specimens,” with the same passages as 


_ translated by other writers, and in particu- 


lar with the old Scotch version of Gawaine 
Douglas. Mr R. seems not to have taken 
in very good part our friendly hints to him 
on the nature of his work, and is particu. 
larly enraged at the introduction of the 
name of Old Gawaitie in the same p: 

with his erudite We need 
not here say whether or not we think Mr 
R. has any title to be angry on this ac- 
count. But we have so far prevailed upon 
ourselves to give way to his prejudice a- 
gainst Gawaine, that we have in this arti- 
cle confined ourselves solely to Mr R.’s 
laborious work, without once mentioning 
the name of our illustrious countryman. 
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ing consistency to what would have 
been otherwise loose and unconnected, 
and can therefore be viewed in no 
higher light than that of a thread on 
which the “ pearls of the work” are 
strung. 

We will admit that there is less 
clumsiness and disjointedness about 
the workmanship of this translation 
than we anticipated ; but we believe 
this has been effected, not by any arti- 
fice in the manner of combining the 
various and incongruous materials of 
which it is constituted, but by the ad- 
herence of the author, for several pa 
ges together, to one of the authors 
whom he has chosen to take as the 
stamina of his translation. 

If he has been unfortunate in his 
choice of a plan, we think he has 
been still more unhappy, as well as 
injudicious, in making Pitt’s transla- 
tion the basis of his version of the 
ZEneis, in preference to that of Dry- 
den. Pitt's Aneis is certainly, upon 
the whole, less incorrect, and more 
uniformly dignified than Dryden’s, 
though even on this point there is 
room for two opinions; but in refer- 
ence to Dryden’s as a version of Vir- 
gil, it must, we suspect, be allowed 
to occupy but a very subordinate sta- 
tion. It contains many passages of 
great neatness, and some of consider- 
able elegance, but, on the whole, it 
must be regarded as a performance of 
level and uninteresting mediocrity, 
and the occasional specimens of close 
translation which it furnishes, cannot 
be admitted to atone for its general 
tameness of diction, spiritlessness of 
and chillness and bar- 
renness of every thing like Virgilian 
fire and pathos. In balancing ac- 
counts, therefore, with Pitt on the 
score of poetical merit, Mr Ring can 
have nothing to fear. We readily 
admit that he has caught much more 
of the spirit—embodied in his ver- 
sion much more of the lofty music— 
and translated with much more sub- 
mission to the sense of the Mantuan, 
than his sober and noiseless predeces+ 
sor. With Dryden, however, we will 
not say that be has succeeded equally 
well. From him he has been less la 
vish in levying contributions, and 
though he transplanted into his 
pages many of Dryden’s finest verses, 
we think he wishes rather if possible 
to shrink from all ison with 


him. ‘We are quite aware of the 
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numberless and unpardonable ble- 
mishes of the Virgil of Dryden. We 
are convinced, that with many very 
splendid beauties, and many accurate 
es scattered over his pages, he 

as not done all that might be done 
for Virgil—that he is often unfaithful 
to the sense, and often departs from 
the character of the original—that he 
falls on many occasions where his au- 
thor rises, and betrays throughout an 
inequality quite unknown to the Man- 
tuan ; but we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact, that Dryden’s translation, 
with all its crying sins against Virgil 
and poetry, with all its inequality and 
faithlessness, must be regarded on the 
whole as a noble and animated com- 
position—that its beauties are the ef- 


_ forts of a kindred mind struggling for 


superiority with the master spirit of 
Latium—and that its faults are the 
aberrations of a man of genius, owing 
more to the haste with which they 
were composed, than to any incom- 
petence for the task. Mr Ring has 
alleged, as an apology for choosing 
Pitt’s translation in preference to Dry- 
den’s, that the latter degenerates al- 
most from beginning to end, 


Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne, 


and that, instead of acquiring strength 
as he advances, he resembles the gal- 
ley of Sergestus after the wreck, 


Amissis remis, atque ordine debilis uno. 


Our opinion, we confess, is differ- 
ent. He has himself indeed assured 
us, that the labour of translation grew 
on him in his progress ; but we are 
disposed to concur!with Dr Symmons, 
that, with the exception perhaps of 
the fourth, the last three books are 
the most happily executed of any of 
the whole poem. In comparing the 
present version with that of Dryden, 
therefore, Mr Ring must excuse us, 
if we are less decided in giving an 
Opinion. As a whole, it is perhaps 
liker Virgil, and this is no small 
praise ; but its best passages do not 
exhibit such majesty and exuberance 
of diction, nor are its worst redeemed 
by such a fearless waste and super- 
abundance of expression, It may be 
that he has produeed @ more correct 
translation, but certaim we are that it 
is a much less attractive poem, * 
We think it saperfiuous. to enter 

VOL. VIII. 
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minutely into the merits of the pre- 
sent versions, either of the A£neid, or 
the Bucolica. ‘They are confessedly, 
the one almost literally a reprint of 
the version of Pitt, and the other of 
that of Dryden. Except, therefore, 
a few remarks on one or two passages 
where Mr Ring has injudiciously al- 
tered their translation, we shall not 
venture any thing on these poems 
in addition to the general opinion 
we have already expressed of their 
merits. 

There is no sin which appears to be 
a ** more besetting” one with transla- 
tors in general, and with Dryden and 
Pitt in particular, than that of alter- 
ing and disfiguring the allegorical 
personages of the original. This is 
the more provoking in a version of 
Virgil, as no poet seems to have been 
more aware of the importance, and to 
have made more exertion for the pur- 
pose of preserving truth and accuracy 
in his costume. So far has he gone, 
indeed, in this respect, that in his 
imitations of Homer, he has often 
omitted a single feature of the pic- 
ture ; for which omission no possible 
reason can be assigned, except that 
the feature in question, though quite 
consistent with the Grecian, was in- 
compatible with the Roman ideas of 
grace and beauty. Dryden is parti- 
cularly open to the charge of careless- 
ness and inadvertency in this respect. 
Instead, for example, of delineating 
Bacchus with that fine and perfect 
beauty which was deemed one of his 
characteristics both among the Greeks 
and Romans, he has represented him 
with a plump and jolly countenance. 
Proteus he has depicted with grey, 
instead of dark-~coloured 
Goddess of Peace with wings—and 
the Minotaur with his lower parts 
brutal, and his upper parts human. 
Aurora, in like manner, is introduced 
waving a streamer in her hand—Cy- 
bele is chariotted by tigers, instead of 
lions—Janus brandishes a bunch of 
keys—and Neptune is accoutred, not 
with his trident, but like the figure 
of Julius Cesar in the great church 
at Breda, with a Gothic mace in his 
hana. | 
But mere misrepresentation of dra- 
pery will not serve Dryden’s turn ; he 
must also invest them with powers, 
and exhibit them in attitudes, of 
which the Latin poet had never forio- 
ed the slightest idea. Thus, not 
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deeming a sedentary Tisiphone a suf- 
ficiently picturesque personage to stand 
sentinel at the door of “ gloomy Dis,” 
he has thought fit to represent her as 
a melancholy ghost stalking sadly and 
solemnly, like a modern sentry be- 
fore the gate ;—where Virgil is satis- 
fied with bringing Juno down to 
earth, Dryden has sent her down to 
hell ;—where the Latin poet speaks 
of Po directing some of his waters 
down towards the Elysian fields, the 
Englishman has added to the pic- 
turesque effect, by first making the 
river-divinity take a trip “ ad superas 
auras,” and then modestly hide his 
head in the ground, as if ashamed of 
the silliness of this same eronautic 
adventure ;—in fine, where the Man- 
tuan describes Sabinus as holding a 

ning-hook under the drapery of 
fis figure, his tuneful representative, 
contrary alike to the original, and to 
all ideas of beauty and symmetry, has 
made the god rest his head upon this 
most useful and comfortable instru- 
ment of husbandry. 

Mr Ring, we are happy to say, has 
generally avoided this ludicrous er- 
ror; and in this on Hy has, there- 
fore, improved upon his predecessors. 
But that he is not altogether free 
from blame, will be seen from the 
following instances, where he has 
either injudiciously altered or depart- 
ed from the words of his masters. 
We have selected them pretty much 
at random, and they will serve, of 
consequence, rather as a specimen of 
the kind, than of the degree of the 
error. 

In the 8th AEneid he has represent- 
ed Tiber with hoary hair, a colour 
which is ascribed to the sea-deities by 
no ancient writer. They were all, in 
general, represented with cerulian or 
dark-coloured hair. ( Vid. Ovid, Fasto, 
Lib. 1, 3. and Virgil, Geor. 4.) 
Majestic Tiber reared his awful head, 

An azure mantle wrapt his limbs around, 
His hoary locks with shady reeds were 
crowned. 
The original is simply, 
—— et crinis umbrosa tegebat arundo. 
8, 35. 


The next instance is a sin rather of 
omission than commission. It is-well 
known that the Romans were accus- 
tomed to distinguish the Po from all 
other rivers, Fluviorum rex Eridanus, ) 


by adding the head of a bull (vultus 
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taurinus) to a human form. The rea- 
son of this distinction, which is pre. 
served both by the poets and artists 
of antiquity, may have been from 
that river taking its rise from Veso, 
the highest mountain in that range of 
the Alps, which were anciently called 
the Alpes Taurine. But be that as 
it may, Virgil, in the story of Aris- 
teus, when mentioning the source of 
this river, has written, 


Et gemina auratus taurino cornua voltu 
Eridanus ; 

which Mr Ring has tamely and in- 
distinctively rendered 


Saw the rough billows of the golden Po, 


We are the more surprised at this 
oversight, as in a sage of the 
Z£neis, he has himself corrected Pitt, 
when he had committed the same 
mistake, by rendering the word Cor- 
niger, which he had omitted. 

O horned ruler of Hesperian floods, 
Ador’d on earth, enroll’d among the gods. 
En. 8, 107. 


We have not mentioned in this 
e the consequent omission of 
the “‘ auratus,” the gilding of the 
horns, though this was important a- 
mong the ancients, as it was one way 
of showing their devotion to their 
river-gods, as may be seen from Mar- 
tial ; 
Nympharum pater amniumque Rhene— 
Sic semper liquidis fruaris undis ; 
Sic et cornibus aureus receptis 
Et Romanus eas utraque ripa. 
Lib. 10. Ep. 7. 

There is, perhaps, no more conspi- 
cuous instance of the minute accuracy 
of Virgil in describing his allegorical 
personages, than in that passage of 
the A°neid, where, in his account of 
the workmanship on A‘neas’s shield, 
he takes occasion to introduce the God 
of the Nile. After presenting him 
in his well-known attributes of ‘vast 
size and perturbed countenance, and 
giving a picturesque effect to the 
drapery of his figure, by making him 
spread out his robe to receive the dis- 
tressed and shattered fleet of Cleopa- 
tra; with a degree of accuracy and 
of greatness of imagination quite pe- 
culiar to Virgil, he adds, kms 
—— —— et tota veste vocantem, 
Ceruleum in gremium, latebrosaque flu- 
mina victos ; 


where, beyond all reasonable doubts: 
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he alludes to the dark marble of 
which the statues of this god were 
made, as well as to the concealment of 
his source ; 


To his dark bosom, and most hidden 
stream. 


It might have been supposed that, 
in a translation which arrogates such 
sinless accuracy and undeviating fide- 
lity as the present, an opportunity, 
like what this passage affords, of im- 
proving upon his predecessors, would 
not have been allowed to slip. Mr 
Ring, however, has quietly glided 
over the passage without stopping to 
inquire whether his meaning was that 
which Virgil intended or no. 


His arms expanded, and with timely care 
Hid in his bosom all the flying war. 
8, 1010. 


But by far the most culpable error 
of this kind with which we have met, 
is in the Ninth Book. In that much 
admired description of Jupiter, which 
Virgil has almost taken literally from 
Homer, there is nothing which has 
more puzzled commentators than that, 
while he has copied every other ma- 
terial circumstance, he has quite omit- 
ted all the fine strokes of his master 
concerning the beard, hair, and eye- 
brows of the divinity. Macrobius has 
gone to such a length, as to set down 
the passage in question among the in- 
stances in which the Latin falls de- 
cidedly below the Greek poet ;—while 
Sealiger, like a true critic of the mo- 
dern school, has extolled the taste and 
discernment of Virgil in this passage 
at the expence of his predecessor. We 
think it is unnecessary to have re- 
course to either extreme. Each poet 
painted with reference to the deities 
of their respective nations. A long 
beard, to this day, carries with it the 
idea of majesty all over the east ; and 
that the ancient Greeks had this no- 
tion of it is evident, not merely from 
the allusions to it to be found jn their 
poets, but also from the medallions and 
other relics of Greek antiquity which 
have reached us. Our opinions on 
the subject are considerably different ; 
and those of the Romans, in the later 
ages of their republic, seem to have 
been equally so. In the infancy of 
their state, they had imbibed the 
Grecian idea, as is evident from the 


following of the Fifth Book 
ere, 


of Livy, when describing the 
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sacking of Rome by the Gauls, the 
historian says, “ Haud secus quam 
venerabundi intuebantur in ium 
vestibulis sedentes_viros, preter orna- 
tum habitumque humano augustio- 
rem, majestate etiam quam vultus 
gravitasque oris pre se ferebat simi]- 
limos diis. Ad eos velut simulacra 
versi cum starent, M. Papirius unus 
ex his dicitur Gallo barbam suam, ut 
tum omnibus promissa erat, permul- 
centi,” &c. Lib. 5, cap. 41; but as 
their state advanced into civilization, 
they gradually laid aside these ideas ; 
and during the emperors they enter- 
tained nearly the same opinions which 
are now in vogue, as may be learned 
from many passages of the classics. 
Speaking of their forefathers, Ovid 
has mad it a subject of reproach, 
that they had long beards and rough 
heads of hair. 


In gradibus sedit populus de cespite factis ; 
Qualibet hirsutas fronde tegente comas. 
Ovid Art. Amor. 1, 108., 


Hoc apud ‘intonsos nomen habebat avos. 


Fasti, 2, 28 
Juvenal also has, 
—— Facile est barbato imponere regi. 
Sat. 4; 103, 
and 
credam dignum barba, dignumque 
capillis 
Majorum. 
Id. 16, 32. 


And Horace, who is more minute on 
points of this kind than any of the 
former, in speaking of the philoso- 
phers of his time, who were so un- 
fashionable as still to adhere to the 
antiquated custom, makes their beards 
a topic of ridicule. . 
Solatus jussit sapientem barbam. . 
Lib. 2, Sat. 3, 35. 
Dii te, Damassippe, dezeque, 

Verum ob consilium donent tonsore. 


Id. 17, &e 


Although, therefore, there was no- 
thing absurd in Homer’s representing 
his Jupiter with the ‘ barba intonsi- 
qui capilli,” Virgil has shown his re- 
gard for good taste and consistency of 
costume, by omitting these circum- 
stances. Of this, however, Mr Ring 
seems not to have been aware, orratirer’ 
he seems to have disregarded it. He’ 
appears to have read and adopted Ma- 
crobius's opinion on the subject ; for, 
not content, as he generally is, with 
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Pitt’s rendering, which, in this case, 
has the merit of accuracy, he has gone 
to Homer, and transplanted the very 
circumstance of the beard, &c. from 
Mr Pope’s translation into his own,— 
thus, by a most preposterous altera- 


— tion, misrepresenting at once the words 


of Virgil, and the costume of the Ro- 
man deity. 


He said, then awful shook his sable brow, 
Confirmed the oath, and ratified the vow, 
By all the torrents of the dark abode, 

By all the whirlpools of the Stygian flood ; 
Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the 


It is to the Georgics, however, that 
the reader will naturally turn for spe- 
cimens of Mr Ring’s original execu- 
tion—as in them he has been profess- 
edly less indebted to his predecessors.* 
Why, out of the three divisions of 
Virgil’s works, he has selected the 
Georgics for his portion of the labour, 
he has given us no satisfactory ac- 
count. Some of his friends, we are 
told, have praised his attempt, and 
encouraged him to proceed in a work 
which, for what reason we are not in- 
formed, he had begun. But with de- 
ference to these gentlemen, we must 
state it as our opinion, that Mr Ring 
has been neither judicious nor fortu- 


nate in his choice. The Georgics is- 


the very last poem we should recom- 
mend a young translator to try his 
hand upon. It is allowed to be, by the 
united suffrage of all ages, the most 


. correct and elegant composition of the 


most elegant and correct of poets. It is 
debased by no ‘careless passages, by 
improving which a translator might 
atone for inferiority in other passages ; 


* It does not say much for the ingenuous- 
ness of Mr Ring that he has acknowledged 
his obligations to Mr Sotheby in such equi- 
vocal terms. He professes to have taken 
only two lines from the version of that gen- 
tleman, but that he is indebted to it for 
many of his finest ¥ remo and that he 
of his own renderings 
ry adopting interpretations, every one 
will be satisfied who wil take the woihle 
to compare any single page with the cor- 
responding page of Mr Sotheby. To sup- 
pose euch striking coincidences, as fre- 
quently occur, to be the effect of sheer ac- 
cident, would, we think, be a ridiculous 
attempt to account for a fact by a remote 
and ho ea circumstance, when an 
easy and likely one is at hand. - 
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and there is no thread of continuous 


narration by which the interest of the 
reader may be kept awake, and his at- 
tention diverted from minutely ad- 
verting to infelicities and inaccuracies 
of expression. It is an unique speci- 
men of polished, chastened, and spirit- 
ed poetry—enfeebled by no slovenly, 
and deformed by no vulgar, writing. 
After Sotheby, too, who is declared by 
one of the highest authorities in cri- 
ticism, to have run the same race with 
the best and most celebrated worthies 
of English poetry, and to have dis- 
tanced all his competitors, by pro- 
ducing the happiest translation of a 
classic poet that is extant, we think it 
required no common hardihood to 
enter into the same lists. Whether, 
however, Mr Ring has been able to 
draw this bow of Ulysses, which has 
foiled so many competitors ; or whe- 
ther he has earned by his presump- 
tuous and uncalled-for effort the sen- 
tence of Salmonius— 


Demens! qui nimbos, et non imitabile ful- 
men, 
re, et cornipedum pulsu simularat equo- 


ruin. 
En. 6. 


we shall now enable our readers to 
judge, by a few specimens of his mode 
of execution. 

As it is endless to compare a trans- 
lation word for word with the origi- 
nal, perhaps the safest method of as- 
certaining its deserts is to try it both 
in passages where the original affords 
the finest display of poetical beauties, 
and in those where the barrenness of 
the subject or of the language preclud- 
ed every like ornament. For both 
sorts of comparison there are happily 
an abundance of materials in the Geor- 
gics. Not that there are any passages, 
which are left wild and unadorned by 
Virgil, or on which he has not ex- 
pended the enriching influence of his 
genius, but that there are numerous 
verses, which, from the dullness and 
minuteness of the subjects discussed, 
he has not been able to render gene~ 
rally interesting, and in which he has 
evidently wrestled with the difficulty 
of ennobling them. By the latter set 
of examples we will be enabled to es- 
timate the skill of the translator, as 
by the former, we shall be able to put 
to the test the strength of his imagi- 
nation and the reach of his under 
standing. We shall first give speci- 
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mens of Mr Ring’s success in each of 
these departments. 

The most poetical passage, beyond 
all question, in the Georgics,—and 
one with which, in point of felicity of 
expression, power, and pathos, scarce 
any thing, either in ancient or mo- 
dern poetry, can bear comparison, is 
the Episode of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
at the conclusion of the Fourth Book. 
Proteus is telling the story to Aris. 


Thus he by heav’n-taught harmony pre- 
vail’d, 

Escaping all the dangers that assail’d. 

His bride approach’d the vital air above, 

Restor’d to longing Orpheus and to love ; 

But walks behind, for Proserpine who 
freed 

The maitchless fair, and Pluto thus decreed. 

And now had Orpheus been supremely 
blest, 

But sudden phrenay seized his anxious 
breast : 

A fault which easy pardon might receive, 

Were lovers judges, and could hell forgive. 

He stood, he gaz’d, and in the glimmer- 
ing light, 

Heedless, alas, impatient for the sight, 

His own Eurydice beheld again ; 

That fatal instant all his toil was vain, 

Freed the fell tyrant from his plighted 


word, 
And thrice fell thunder from Avernus 
heard. 
What fierce distraction cries the trem- 
bling fair 


Has prov’d our bane, O lost unhappy pair? 

What overruling destiny destroys 

The flattering hopes of all our promis’d 
joys? 

Again, again the cruel fates recall, 

Again I perish with untimely fall ; 

The shades of death my fainting soul sur- 


prise, 
And sudden slumber seals my swimming 
eyes, 
And now farewell! I vanish from thy sight 
Plung’d in the gloom of everlasting night, 
And vainly stretch my feeble hands to join 
In sweet embraces, ah! no longer thine. 
v. 798—825. 


This is a pretty fair example of Mr 
Ring’s general manner of translation. 
It is remarkable neither for its beau- 
ties nor its faults. Its chief cha- 
racteristic is wordiness and redundan- 
cy. The simple and concise diction 
of Virgil is spun and frittered away 
into the drawl and the monotony of a 


| lakish ditty,—and much of the digni- 


ty and spirit which breathe in every 
word of the original, is altogether lost 
in the interminable superfluity of ex- 
pression with whieh it. is deluged. 
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The last part of the extract is certain- 
ly given in flowing and harmonious 
numbers,—but who would ever ima- 
gine that the lines beginning “ Again, 
again the cruel fates recall,” was in- 
tended as a spirited transfusion of 
these energetic verses ? 


En! iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina 
somnus. 
Jamque vale. Feror ingenti eircumdata 
nocte, 
cea. tibi tendens, heu! non tua, 
palmas. 


The conceit “‘ were lovers judges,” 
which is quite gratuitous on the part 
of the translator, is more in the man- 
ner of Ovid than of Virgil. The 
change from the singular to the plu- 
ral in the line, “‘ What fierce distrac- 
tion,” &c. enfeebles the poem ver 
much,—and the line, Again I 
with untimely fall,” is so extremely 
slovenly and unvirgilian, that we are 
surprised Mr Ring, if he could not 
himself produce a better, had not re- 
course, ué suus mos est, on such occa- 
sions, to his practice of levying con- 
tributions from his more tuneful pre- 
decessors. 

(To be continued. ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF KORNER, 
SCHENKENDORF, AND SCHULZE, 
THREE MODERN GERMAN POETS, 


GERMANY yet weeps over the ashes 
of three of her most promising poeti- 
cal children, who, within these few 
years, have been called away from the 
task of delighting their country, and 
from the enjoyment of that fame their 
writings were beginning to obtain. 
Theodore Kérmer, Ernst Schulze, 
and Maximilian Schenkendorf, are at 
present honoured by a purer devotion 
than is paid to Goethe, Schlegel, or 
Fouque. ‘The fame of these latter is 
brilliant, and widely diffused ; but it 
is obscured by envy, and often dark- 
ened by malice. ‘Their poetical theo- 
ries are contested, their labours vili- 
fied, and their characters and writin 
calumniated. We py the homage 
due to talents cheerfully, when their 

sessor is no longer sensible of the 
onours we bestow on him. The 
merits of the dead are even magnified, 
and those who are the most ready to 
scowl on living, are most eager to 
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16 
worship departed oer, It is not 
that reputation is beyond our reach, 
when an author is laid in his grave, but 
he is no longer our competitor,—he is 
removed from our path, and there is a 
feeling of mercy in human nature 
which makes it spare the arrows of 
reproach, when they cannot be aimed 
against a living antagonist. ‘The first, 
and the greatest of the young men, 
whose loss the muse deplores, is Theo- 
dore Kérner, who fell in a skirmish 
with the French in Mecklenburg, be- 
fore he had attained his thirtieth year. 
By birth he was a Prussian, but he 
resided for a considerable time at Vi- 
enna, and there most of his writ- 
ings were first published, or perform- 
ed. He was chiefly distinguished 
as a dramatic author ; and Rosamund 
and Zriny are two well known tra- 
gedies of his composition. They are 
agrecable and pleasing, rather than 
deepfelt or sublime, and full of that 
gentle reverie, Schwiirmery, which, 
in our opinion, is at present the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of German 
poetry. At the voice of freedom, 
which resounded throughout Ger- 
many in 1813, his heart appears to 
have beat higher, and his muse to 
have taken a bolder flight. He grasp- 
ed the sword to contend for liberty, 
and he turned his lyre to martial 
deeds, celebrating the triumphs of his 
countrymen, or inspiring them by his 
songs with courage. ‘‘ Liitzow’s Wilde 
Jagd,” “ Schwertlied,” and Manner 
und Buben,” were some of the most 
admired of all the exhilarating songs, 
—and they were extremely numerous, 
which were produced in Germany 
during the contest of 1813, 1814. 
They are still remembered and sung 
with considerable enthusiasm. Many 
of them possess a value, independent 
of their poetical merit, derived from 
the circumstances under which they 
were written,—on the march—while 
standing centinel—a few hours before 
his death, were all circumstances un- 
der which the poet composed some of 
his best productions. Liitzow’s 
Wilde Jagd,” is a description of the 
corps to which Korner belonged, and 
which was distinguished by its reso- 
lute daring deeds. Liitzow was a Si- 
lesian nobleman, whose wife was se- 
duced by some Frenchman during the 
subjugation of Prussia, He imme- 
diately left Berlin, where he was then 
residing, and retiring to his estates iu 
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Silesia, never returned to court till 
Germany rose in arms to expell the 
French. He then formed a rifle 
corps of volunteers, clothed in black, 
with red facings, which became known 
by its valour and its name, “‘ The 
corps of Vengeance,” throughout Ger- 
many. ‘The black, it was said, de- 
noted sorrow for the decayed spirit of 
the country, and the red facings was 
French blood. Its motto was “‘ Luise 
und die Rache,” (Louisa, * Queen of 
Prussia, and Revenge.) At first it 
neither gave nor received quarter, and 
was nearly extirpated in several hat- 
tles. Yet was it always soon again 
completed, till its commander himself 
fell on the fields of France. The cir- 
cumstances which caused Schill to be 
unsuccessful added to his fame. He 
fought almost alone, and while it was 
impossible that his valour could save 
his country, it exalted him fir above 
every other German warrior of the 
day. Under similar circumstances 
Liitzow might have attained equal 
fame with Schill. But the deeds of 
the young volunteers he commanded 
were only a few of a very splendid se- 
ries, and were lost or forgotten amid 
the glare of numerous and important 
victories. From, the prodigious en- 
thusiasm of the Germans at the period 
of their deliverance there were, no 
doubt, many examples of heroism like 
that of Liitzow and of Kérner, which 
it will be the business of future histo- 
rians and poets to record and embel- 
lish. For many years, nay, for cen- 
turies, the Germans have felt no such 
general enthusiasm, nor been sur-' 
rounded with so much glory; and 
Spain is most certainly not the only 
country in which the defeated op- 
pressions of a foreign power have 
given rise to a warm and general de- 
sire for internal and regulated free- 
dom. In sharing the enthusiasm and 
the hopes of his countrymen it was 
impossible that Kérner should not 
have been, in some measure, a pro- 
phet—should not have foreseen some 
of: the results, while he participated: 
in the contest. His confidence in a 


* Report says the Queen of Prussia died 
from having caught cold at a ball at which © 
she had danced too much in very thin clo- 
thing ; the Prussians, however, in general, ° 
believe that she fell a victim to chagrin, ' 
from the ill treatment of the French, and” 
hence her name became a sort of rallying _ 
word to the Prussians. we 
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; © just cause, and in the Almighty, was 


[ great, and hence he scemed sure of 
victory, and in a manner prophesied 
™ it. At the same time, he was not in- 
) sensible of what it would cost; he 
knew that many a noble head and af- 
© fectionate heart must pay the price ; 
"and as he himself was one of those 
who.cheerfully gave up their life for 
victory, there are many passages of his 
poems that seem like allusions to his 
own fate. ‘ He was missed among 
the returning victorious bands,” and 
9 was one of “ those faithful warriors 
7 who will never be forgotten by a hap- 
py and victorious people. With our 
}) present experience we may doubt if 
= some of his hopes have not been dis- 
| appointed. Germany has not acquir- 
me ed “ every thing great,” nor “ every 
| thing beautiful ;” but it was impossi- 
bile for Korner to imagine that the 
monarchs whom he loved and cele- 
i brated for their avowed attachment 
Me to their country, should afterwards 
7 prove false to their promises, and trai- 
| tors to the sentiments which replaced 
| them on theirthrones. The skirmish 
' in which he lost his life is scarcely 
ie recorded in history, and would, but 
m for him, be for ever forgotten. Now, 
«however, it is in a manner incorporat- 
= ed in German literature, and destined 
mee to live as long as it shall be read. 
me Exclusive of the sonnets, elegies, and 
© odes of condolence addressed to his 
' parents, his name and his fate are of- 
» ten alluded to. The hereditary Prince 
® of Mecklenburg Schwerin proposed to 
have him buried at Ludwigslust in 
§ the neighbourhood of the royal grave ; 
but his father preferred leaving him 
to repose where his comrades in arms 
© had buried him. This was near an- 
5 oak in Mecklenburg, and the sove- 
} reign gave a considerable piece of 
} ground near the spot, which has been 
® planted with trees, and bears a cast- 
| iron monument to the memory of the 
t hero. Respected as a man, and ad- 
= mired as a poet, he is deeply regretted, 
} and has had a more permanent mo- 
/hument, even than of iron, built up 
| for him in the songs of some of the 
® first living writers of his country. 
| Der Jiingling sank zu friih yom Tod um- 
fangen, 
F im Jugendkranz, ein Singer und ein Held, 
Tiedge. 


fe Of Maximilian Schenkendorf, we 
© know nothing more than that he also. 
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was engaged in the war for freedom, 
but returned in safety to his literary 
pursuits. It was only, in fact, after 
that period that he was much distin- 
guished, and then, he was little, or 
not at all, known beyond the circle of 
readers of almanacks and pocket-books. 
We have never seen any of his pro- 
ductions but in these periodical works. 
He died, we believe, in 1818, and is 
loudly bewailed by many brother and 
sister writers in the periodicals for 
1820. We have a biographical me- 
moir before us of Ernst Schulze, pre- 
fixed to his Cacilie, of which we in- 
tend to give an account in a subse- 
quent Number, and from this we 
shall now extract the principal events 
of his life and the features of his cha- 
racter. Professor Bouterwek of Git- 
tingen, well known for his philoso- 
phical writings, is the author of this 
memoir. He was the friend of Schulze, 
and editor of his posthumous works ; 
and, according to his opinion, the 
writings of his pupil are destined to 
live as long as the German language. 
Ernst Schulze was the son of a 
Biirgermeister of Celle, in the domi- 
nions of Hanover, and was born there 
on the 22d of March 1789. In his 
youth he appeared to have a greater 
capacity than disposition to learn. He 
excelled in bodily exercises, and his 
youthful acquaintance loved him for 
is drollery. But he was so disorder- 
ly in small matters, and so incapable 
of executing the little commissions 
with which boys are sometimes en- 
trusted, that nothing good was ex- 
pected from him in after life. He 
displayed considerable ardour in pur- 
suits that were congenial to his dispo- 
sition. Before he was fourteen years 
of age, he had made such progress in 
the study of heraldry, that his advice 
was sought by painters who had he- 
raldic ornaments to prepare. But his 
perseverance was not equal to his ar- 
dour, and he soon gave away the 
books anil illustrations of heraldry he 
had collected. In company with two 
other youths, he made his first at- 
tempt at authorship, which consisted 
of a sort of Song describing fa- 
mily matters as if they were affairs of 
State. Fate soon after separated him 
from these friends; and as he was 
much attached to them, the pain of se- 
paration made him, for the first time, 
a poet. Afterwards, he devoted him- 
self, with great vehemence, to reading 
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fairy tales and books of chi 3 but 
no persuasion could induce him to 
learn arithmetic. Near Celle there 
was an old castle ii. ruins, a part of 
which was farmer, and 
in which a library of Schulze's 
fayourite books, and fitted up in a 
Gothic style, still remained. These 
captivated his fancy, and he persuad- 
ed his father to allow him to take up 
his abode in the farmer’s family. 
There he read so constantly, that the 
farmer expressed his fears that the 
youth would read himself melancholy 
and mad. The time approached, 
however, for him to engage in some 
occupation. His decided aversion to 
law, and medicine, made him choose 
theology for, at least, the nominal ob- 
jects of bis studies, and in the autumn 
of 1806 he was sent to Gottingen. 
He seems now first to have learned, 
that, by a proper application of his 
talents, he might obtain a respectable 
subsistence without devoting himself 
to either of the three learned profes- 
sions ; and he soon gave up theology 
for the classical languages and elegant 
literature. There are so many pro- 
fessors in Germany for every branch 
of science, that teaching at a univer- 
sity may be said to be a regular cal- 
ling, and to require a regular educa- 
tion. And a great number of young 
men are in constant training for fu- 
ture professors. Schulze resolved to 
teach the classical languages, and be a 
professor of elegant literature. With 
this view he left off the study of the- 
ology for poetry. Homer engrossed 
mrs’ 4 of his attention, and he formed 
the project of writing a history of the 
lyric poetry of Greece. Few, how- 
ever, of the projects of our youth are 
completed in manhood. So many un- 
foreseen circumstances “ turn awry the 
current of our thoughts,” that rarely 
men of talents, certainly none of a 
very ardent imagination, follow up in 
the prime of life the schemes of their 
boyhood. Ardent minds are exten- 
sive and excursive in their thoughts, 


and in them the probability is and 


great, that they will vary in their 
course. We can readily conceive a 
vain youth in the first flutter of his 
supposing himself’. des- 
tined to inform or vere ey mankind, 

ilosophers, or 


the first of poets; but it is the attribute 
of genius, the ease of its execu- 


tion, to be in a manner. unconscious 
8 
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of its own powers ; and he whom Na. 
ture has appointed to fill the highest 
lace, will see it within his reach be- 
ore he dreams of his exalted fate. 
Schulze resolved to be a teachag of 
poetry, and to write a history of a part 
of it, but he became a lover and a 
poet,—has left no vestige of his in- 
tended bury: but many light and 
agreeable poems. 

In the early part of his residence at 
Gittingen, he was cheerful and rather 
volatile, paying little attention to the 
lectures he heard, ahd delighting in 
the gay poetry of Wieland. In the 
latter part he became melancholy, 
and at both periods his writings bore 
marks of the prevalent disposition of 
his mind. So altered had he become, 
that those who formerly regarded him 
as nearly incapable of a'serious thought, 
were alarmed at his earnestness and 
melancholy. Fora while he had flut- 
tered the ven youthful 
joys, and si on m ev 
blooming But real life 
not capable of long satisfying him. 
He had lived too much in a world of 
imagination to be contented with dull 
reality. An ideal female reigned in 
his heart, to whom he found a re- 
semblance in the daughter of one 
of the literati of Géttingen. His 
fancy enveloped her with all its 
own splendours, and he appears never 
to haye been intimate enough with 
her to destroy the illusion. Ceci- 
lia had charms sufficient to captivate 
an ordinary man, and permanently to 
content his heart. She was in the full 
bloom of youth, distinguished for na- 
tive talents and acquired accomplish- 
ments, and was more charming than 
most of her sex. To app and 
admire her was the summit of his 
wishes. What his admiration might 
hereafter have become, the early death 
of Cecilia does not allow us to know ; 
but his passion was purely poetical in 
Hs origin, and poetical and Petrarehal 
in its continuance. It seems never to 
have gone beyond singing her praise, 

consecrating her name by his 
poetry. He was contented to see and 


adinire her, and probably loved her. 


with much more fervour than he 
would have done had his ion been 


less the offspring of his own imagine+ 
tion, and cane of her charms. While 


he gave up his mind, or at least his 


, to this pure devotion, he did 
not the ordinary business of 
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) life. When his passion was at its 
© height, he continued his studies, pass- 
i ed his examination, and was admitted 
=) to take the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
i sophy. Cecilia appears to have re- 
7) turned his attachment, though proba- 
"7 bly, after it had continued some time, 
™ she wished it_less etherial. Nor do 
= we think this the least reproach to 
i her. The duties and substantial joys 
= of life are not to be sacrificed for a lit- 
7 tle vain adulation ; and though a Lau- 
ra, already married, might be delight- 

» ed with the added homage of a poet, 
= we cannot expect that this alone should 
supply, in the heart of a young wo- 
man, the place of the delightful affec- 
' tions of husband and children. We 
believe, with an elegant living author, 
that many of the younger and most 
| accomplished of the other sex who are 
© said to die of some accidental cold, are, 
= in reality, the victims of an unfortu- 
® nate attachment; they perish of a 
| very common disease, though disguis- 
' éd under a variety of names,—a bro- 
ken heart. Schulze went on for many 
months worshipping the idol of his 
fancy, the goddess of his imagination, 
/ and be seems always to have forgotten 
} that she was a woman, in the blush 
| of beauty, and in the bloom of exist- 
sence. He never talked of marriage, 
le but fretted and starved her with the 
jm high-scented incense of poetical adu- 
lation. LEtherial as his attachment 
» might be, it was at the same time ig- 
» norant, if not unfeeling ; for he sport- 
» ed in his reveries with the heart which 
= his arrows had pierced. A cold. and 
= 8 consumption at the end of a year 
| rooted out this lovely flower from the 
7 earth it adorned. The pious resigna- 
"ee tion and the fortitude with which she 
te bore her sickness increased his admi- 
"ie ation to the highest pitch. She had 
= displayed every womanly, every Christ- 

} lan, every poetical, virtue; and her 
} character was so consecrated by her 
s early death, that she became more 
than sainted in. the imagination of her 
poetical lover. | 
After her death he remained always 
melancholy, and his poetry, which had 
before been rather cheerful aud gay 
became pensive and sad. As he stood 
over the beautiful corpse, he very 
| poetically, but somewhat unmanily, 
we think, and unfeelingly, resolved to 
glorify her name with all the powers 
of his muse. As he looked on her in 


| mute despair, he first thought of that 
VOL. VIII. 
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poem .which it was the chief business 
of his remaining days to compose, and 
which bears the In 
January 1813 it was n, an h 
the work was interrupted by chet be. 
cupations, and even by his serving as 
a volunteer in 1813-14, the “llale 
twenty cantos were completed by De- 
cember 1815. It is by far the longest 
modern German poem we know. How- 
ever much the ancient industry and 
perseverance of the Germans may be 
yet visible in their philosophical pro- 
ductions, no trace of them can be dis- 
covered in their modern poetry. The 
longest of their latter privbectSinrs with 
which we are acquainted, except Ciici- 
lie, does not extend to half a common 
octavo volume. Schulze had never 
before shown any disposition to write 
religious poetry ; but ‘‘ Cicilie” has 
decidedly a religious turn, and is full 
of religious feelings. His former stu- 
dies had, however, a considerable in- 
fluence on his imagination, and “‘ Ca- 
cilie” is a strange mixture of religion 
and chivalry, of contemplative feél- 
ing, and of miracles; wonders, and 
battles. But, at present, we must 
confine ourselves to his life—his poet- 
ry will be noticed on another occa- 
sion. Ere this poem was half finish- 
ed, he fell sick of @ consuinption, 
which was soon to him after his 
beloved Cecilia. Like all consump- 
tive people, he seems not to have 
anticipated that his death was near. 
He projected a second romantic poem 
as long as “‘ Cicilie,” to be executed 
in Italy, which he proposed to visit. 
Yet, as if a voice of more knowledge 
than his own had spoken in his verse, 
—as if he were an unconscious pro- 
nes of his own fate,—he makes the 

ero of his poem, the beloved of his 
imaginary Cecilia, sink with her into 
one grave, and be united with her on- 


in heaven. 


During the summer of 1816, he 
employed himself in making prepara- 
tions for his journey to Italy, though 
he continued his studies, and gave 
lectures on the older poets, which did 
not succeed very well. In the au- 
tumn of this year, though weak, he 
made a tour on foot through the de- 
lightful neighbourhood of the Maine 
and Rhine. The fati of this jour- 
ney hastened his dissolution. He was 
ever careless of his health, and on this 
occasion he exposed himself both to 
wet and cold. In a state almost of 
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exhaustion, when his friends had gi- 
ven up all hopes of saving him, he 
composed a poem, “ Die hezxauberte 
Rose,” which attained the prize given 
by the proprietor of the Urania Poc- 
ket-book, tor the best poem offered to 
his acceptance. Schulze intended to 
show what he could effect in point of 
versification ; in every other respect 
he regarded his production as imper- 
fect. As a tale it is worthless, but 
we have seen nothing in German so 
smoothly written since the Oberon of 
‘Wieland. It exhibits the author as a 
complete master of his native lan- 
guage, and adds to our regret, that he 
was not spared till his knowledge was 
further enlarged, and his judgment 
matured. In the spring of 1817, he 
recovered so much, that he was able, 
to the astonishment of his friends, to 
bear the journey from Gédttingen to 
Celle. This was the end of his earth- 
ly pilgrimage. He died there on the 
26th of June 1817, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age. In truth, his 
fate was sealed when the coffin of his 
idol was delivered to the cold earth. 
The barb of death then entered his 
heart, and though he struggled with 
it for a short season, it was only to 
make his agonies more visible, and at 
length to perish exhausted, and de- 
cayed. Fancy can picture nothing 
more melancholy than a lovely pair 
thus hopelessly following one another 
in to the grave. She 
sank resigned, withering and fading 
in the spring of life. He strung 
every nerve to escape, but even the 
vigour of a manly frame could not 
avail him, and he also perished from 
affections. There was 
much gentle and generous euthusiasm, 
and more power in the sentiments of 
these young persons over their bodily 

es, than we are accustomed to 
believe can be felt in affairs of the 
heart by any other people than our- 
selves. It is not denied, that in ge- 
neral there is more of that holy my- 
sterious feeling which we delight to 
indulge in while it preys on our 
frames—more of the sacredness of 
love in general among us, than a- 


mongst the nations of the Continent : 


t Schulze, and his Cecilia, 


are an example of two young people 
perishing from a quiet, toler, and 
“unrewarded attachment, equal to any 


- 


we can show proof’ of the poig- 
nancy of our thoughts. 

Schulze had nothing remarkable in 
his exterior; he was of the middle 
size, well proportioned, and firmly 
put together; his countenance was 
regular, with some noble features, but 
his eye, though brilliant, was un- 
steady. In his dress he was simple 
and unpretending; in his conduct, 
though somewhat volatile, he was re- 

lar and moral. His self-respect 
was without vanity, and his serious- 
ness without eoncealment or reserve. 
He was frank and sincere, but not 
philosophical ; a foe to falsehood and 
ambiguity of every kind ; faithful in 
his friendships, and constant in his 
resolutions on important occasions, 
almost to obstinacy. He was sensible 
to affronts, but despised revenge. Of 
himself he took little care, and was 
always ready to make sacrifices, and 
submit to privations, when the end to 
be obtained by them was worthy of a 
noble mind. His enthusiasm was 
derived from genius, and never hur- 
ried him into one unworthy action. 
Of the probable consequences of his 

etical attachment he was perfectly 
ignorant, and in this respect he is de- 
serving our pity, for he was the vic- 
tim of his own error. Such was 
Ernst Schulze as a man; we shall 
speak of him as a poet, when we 
have described his poem of Cecilia. 

The public journals of every coun- 
try record in general the crimes, and 
never notice the virtues, of its inhabit- 
ants. Hence foreigners are too apt 
to judge of every country by its 
Newgate Calendar. We have there- 
fore been partly led to notice the 
generous enthusiasm of Kérner,— 
and how many Korners were there 
in 1813, though not all poets?— 
and of Schulze, as a sort of com- 
pensation for Sandt and Loehning, 
that it may not be. thought the en- 
thusiasm of the Germans always dis- 
plays itself in crimes. ,Schulze was 
much more a dreamer than Kérner ; 
the fancy and reveries of the faymer 
were not of this world. The inspira- 
tion of the latter gave animation to 
his patriotism, and directed all his 
exertions for the deliverance of his 
country. Both are fair specimens of 
the general manner of feeling and act- 
ing of their countrymen. | 
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ON COLERIDGE’S FRIEND.” 


MR EDITOR, 


I HAPPENED some time ago, by the 
merest accident, to fall in with a copy 
of Mr Coleridge’s “‘ Friend,” which, 
though I had often heard it spoken 
of, at one time with the highest enco- 
miums, and at another with ridicule 
and almost with contempt, I never 
had the good fortune to be able to 
peruse before. I have now done so, 
and the only return I can make for 
the pleasure and instruction which I 
have received is to use my feeble en- 
deavour to call the attention of others 
to this eloquent and admirable book. 
In attempting to do so, I shall not be 
so bold as to venture on any abstract 
of the profound metaphysical specula- 
tions which form the greater propor- 
tion of the work; but, after offering 
a very few remarks on the objects 
which Mr Coleridge has had in view, 
i shall endeavour to win the attention 
of your. readers to the “ Friend,” by 
bringing under their notice some of 
the less abstruse, and, at present, more 
generally interesting discussions, with 
which Mr C. has relieved, and ren- 
dered more palatable, the weightier 
matter which it has been bis principal 
purpose to bring forward for the be- 
nefit of mankind. If, Mr Editor, in 
what I shall offer, I may seem to you 
to speak of Mr Coleridge’s book in hy- 
perbolical terms, I trust that you will 
not, on that account, deem my re- 
marks unworthy of a place in your 
Miscellany. I give my fair and can- 
did sentiments, and these, of course, 
are open to the animadversion of all 
those who may differ in opinion with 
me. 

The “ Friend,” Sir, appears to me 
to be the only work published in mo- 
dern times which breathes the same 
lofty and profound spirit of philoso- 
phy, and is distinguished by the same 
originality and depth of speculation 
on the powers and’ destinies of the 
soul of man, as were ushered to the 
woald in the brightest days of our li- 
terature. In addition to this, it is 
written with all the majesty and power 
of expression—with all the free and 
fearless vigour of language—and with 
all the copiousness of illustration, and 
beauty of imagery, which characterize 
the genuine old English style of our 
Taylors, and Miltons, and Hookers, 


On Coleridge’s Friend.” 


ed away into the cautious and nerve- 
less neatness and tithid simplicity of 


deepest thought and the severest self- 


aid which were so lamentably fritter« 


the Popes and Addisons of an after 
generation. It is not little to the cre- 
dit of Mr Coleridge, that, with so 
many temptations in his way, he has 
scorned to court mere popularity, 
which he might with the greatest ease 
have obtained, if he could so far have 
done violence to his natural propensi- 
ties, as to have confined himself more 
to the surfaces of things, and endea- 
voured only to awaken our sensibilities 
and kindle our sympathies, by doling 
forth to us some eloquent pictures of 
passion, or some sparkling deelama- 
tions upon themes of transitory inte- 
rest. He has, happily for himself and 
for us, taken a higher stand, and pur- 
sued a prouder aim. He deals with 
severe but lofty themes. His object 
is to arouse the sleeping energies of the 
heart and soul to the contemplation of 
great and eternal truths—to lead us 
to ponder on the scope and destinies 
of our being, and to find our own 
scale in the universe—to seek out, by 
communing with our inner selves, 
those fixed and immutable laws of 
thought and action which Heaven has 
pees our minds to perceive and 

now—to bring these to bear upon the 
different branches of knowledge, and 
thus lead to the “ formation of fixed 
principles in politics, morals, and reli- 

ion.” These are great and difficult 


gion. 
themes, possessing few attractions, for 
those whoare contented to liveand move 
in this world with the least possible 
trouble to themselves, and who are 
very little disposed to pester them-~- 
selves with matters requiring the 


examination. ‘The consequence has 
been, (as Mr Coleridge himself must 
clearly have anticipated,) that his 
book has been read by few, and has 
produced but little effect upon most 
of those who have given themselves 
the trouble of perusing it. It is not 
to this age, nor to such men, that Mr 
Coleridge must look for his reward, 
yet he must even now feel a proud 
consciousness, that there are indivi- 
duals capable of appreciating and of 
profiting by his labours, and that by 
these his name will never be pro~ 
nouticed withont a feeling of rever-~ 
ence and admiration. ti 

- These brief and imperfect remarks 
cannot be better illustrated than by 
the following eloquent passage fromm 
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Mr Gaiiipts first volume, where 
he notices that class of readers who 
hunger after the excitement of mere 
novelty, and who must have some- 
thing quite new, and “ quite out of 
themselves, for whatever is deep with- 
in them must be old as the first dawn 
of human reason.” 


‘¢ To find no contradiction in the union 
of old and new, to contemplate the aNn- 
CIENT OF DaYs with feelings as fresh, as 
if they then sprang forth at his own fiat, 
this characterizes the minds that feel the 
riddle of the world, and may help to un- 
ravel it! To carry on the feelings of 
childhood into the powers of manhood, to 
combine the child’s sense of wonder and 
novelty, with the appearances which every 
day, for perhaps forty years, had rendered 
familiar, 

With sun, and moon, and stars, through- 
out the year, 
And man and woman. 


This is the character and privilege of ge- 
nius, and one of the marks which distin- 
guish genius from talents. And so to re- 
present familiar objects as to awaken the 
minds of others to a like freshness of sen- 
sation Smee | them, (that constant ac- 
a saan mental, no less than of 
Bodily convalescence,)—to the same mo- 
dest self-questioning of a self-discovered 
and intelligent ignorance, which, like the 
and massy foundations of a Roman 

1 forms half of the whole structure, 
(prudens interrogatio, dimidium scientice, 
says Lord Bacon,)—this is the prime merit 
of genius, and its most unequivocal mode 
of manifestation. Who-has not a thou- 
sand times seen it snow upon water ? Who 
has not seen it with a new feeling since he 
has read Burns’s comparison of Sensual 


To snow that falls upon a river, 
A moment white—then gone forever ! 


“ In philosophy, equally as in 


“have, perhaps, already dwelt 
enough on these matters, yet I ro 
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not help making a single observation 
in some degree connected with the la- 
bours of Mr Coleridge, and one which 
seems to me to be of considerable im- 
rtance. I allude to the incalcula- 
ble benefit which would accrue to li- 
terature alone by the general adop- 
tion of one system of fixed principles, 
which should encompass and bind to- 
gether, as links of one chain, all its 
different parts. The greatest and most 
important defect of our literature, 
in the present time, is its want of 
connection throughout its different 
branches. It resembles rather a num- 
ber of separate sketches or portraits, 
than a complete picture, where every 
single component part goes to make 
up one grand impression, and where 
the impression conveyed by the whole 
reflects light upon all the different 
We have theories here, and 


ts. 
Lypothenss there; we have essays, 


lectures, and periodical criticisms ; 
some written under one supposed sys- 
tem, some under another, and many 
under none ; and the consequence is, 
that any one who is disposed to exa- 
mine the literature of the times with 
a view to its peculiar character and 
value, finds himself perplexed and 
confounded amongst opposite and con- 
flicting opinions, and after giving up 
his mind successively to a hundred 
different impressions, sits down per 
fectly bewildered, and can give no 
reasonable account of the nature or 
tendency of what he has been endea- 
vouring to understand. 

The truth of this temark will, I 
think, be admitted (to a certain ex- 
tent at least) by all who have paid 
any degree of attention to the criticism 
of the present day. Among all the 
multifarious periodical works and re- 
views which are so plentifully shower- 
ed forth upon us, where shall we 
find one, in which any general prin- 
ciples or canons of criticism have been 
even attempted to be laid down, by 
which judgment was to be oun- 
ced upon the different works to be 
criticised, and by which the merits or 
defects of every work were to be mea- 
sured, in order to discover wherein, 
and to what degree, they existed? Is 

ere ever any attempt to refer to any 
principle of our mental constitution, 
the causes of our admiration or dis- 


like of the beauties or faults of any 


work? It may do 
reader to’be “* 


well for a mere 


a 


= 
| 
| 
ure, 
ie novelty, while it rescues the stalest and a 
most adinitted truths from the impotence 
| 1 caused by the very circumstance of their 
| universal admission. Extremes meet—a 
proverb, by the bye, to collect and explain 
all the instances and of 
which, would constitute and exhaust all 
a philosophy. Truths, of all others, the 3 
ia most awful and mysterious, yet being, at iY 
the same time, of universal interest, are 
ew, too often considered as so true, that they 
bbe Ew lose all the powers of truth, and lie bed- 
it ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side 
i 18 ie by side with the most despised and ex- 
vel 
/ 
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why, and cares not wherefore ;” but 
this will hardly do for a critic, whose 
very office it is to ‘‘ tell us the man- 
ner of our being pleased.” Were it 
not that it would trespass far too long 
on your time, and on that of your 
readers, I have no doubt that I should 
easily be able to shew, that this total 
carelessness about principles is the be- 
setting sin not merely of modern cri- 
ticism, but of modern literature 
nerally, and that it has introduced a 
‘* dangerous influx of paltry and su- 
perficial compositions, alike hostile to 
soundness of judgment and purity of 
taste, asea of trothy conceits and noisy 
dullness, upon which the y ate of the 
age is tossed hither and thither, not 
without great and frequent danger of 
entirely losing sight of the compass 
of meditation, and the polar star of 
truth.” (F. Schlegel.) 

In some future paper I may make 
an attempt to trace the various causes 
which have contributed to bring about 
this state of things. I shall merely 
Say at present, that I conceive the ouly 
adequate remedy would be, the ge- 
ind adoption of one great set of fix- 
ed principles, which should shape in- 
to form, and amalgamate, together 
these confused and complicated mate- 
rials—which should create symmetry 
and beauty out of this rudis indigesta- 
que moles, this chaos of conflicting 
atoms, and present to us, in all its con- 
centrated power and grandeur, the 
true spirit of British genius. 

It is to the accomplishment of this, 
among other great ends, that the la- 
bours of Mr Coleridge are directed, 
and in which he deserves the cordial 
co-operation of every true lover of the 
literature of his country. He himself 
hes afforded an admirable and elo- 
quent specimen of philosophical criti- 
cism in the examination of Mr Words- 
worth’s poetry, which is contained in 
his “ Literary Life,” and a few more 
of such treatises would go a great way 
in eradicating the prevailing vices of 
the criticism of the times. * 


* Mr Hume justly remarks, in speak- 
ing of ** polite letters,”’ that ‘* an artist 
must be better qualified to succeed in this 
besides a delicate taste 

uick apprehension, possesses an ac- 
of the internal fabric,— 
the operations of the understanding,—the 
workings of the. passions, and the various 
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I have said so much more. on this 
subject than I had intended, that it 
will be impossible for me, in this com- 
munication, to direct the attention of 
your readers to the delightful essays 
which Mr Coleridge has interposed 
between his more profound specula- 
tions. I must, therefore, deter this 
till another period ; though I cannot 
resist filling up the rest of my paper 
with the following beautiful and af- 
fecting tribute which he pays to the 
memory of a nameless friend. 


*¢ A lady once asked me if I believed in 
ghosts and apparitions. I answered, with 
truth and simplicity, No, Madam! I 
have seen far too many myself: 1 have, 
indeed, a whole memorandum book filled 
with records of these phenomena, many of 
them interesting as facts and data for psy- 
chology, and affording some valuable ma- 
terials for a theory of perception and its 
dependance on the memory and imagina- 
tion. ‘* In omnem actum perceptionis 
imaginatio influit efficienter.” Wolfe. But 
HE is no more, who would have realized 
this idea,—who had already established the 
foundations and the law of the theory,—and 
for whom I had so often found a pleasure 
and a comfort, even during the wretched 
and restless nights of sickness, in watching 
and instantly recording these experiences 
of the world within us, of the * gemina 
natura, que fit et facit, et creat, et crea- 
tur!’ He is gone, my friend! my muni- 
ficient co-patron, and not less the benefac- 
tor of my intellect! He who, beyond all 
other men known to me, added a fine and 
ever-wakeful sense of beauty to the most 
patient accuracy in experimental philoso- 
phy, and the profounder researches of me- 
taphysical science ; he who united all the 
play and spring of fancy with the subtlest 
discrimination and an inexorable judg- 
ment ; and who controlled an almost pain- 
ful exquisiteness of taste by a warmth 4 of 
heart, which, in ‘the practical relations of 
life, made allowances for faults as quick 
as the moral taste detected them ; a warmth 
of heart, which was indeed nvble and pre- 
eminent, for, alas! the genial feelings of 
health contributed no spark toward it! Of 
these qualities I may » for they be- 
longed to all mankind. ‘The higher vir- 


‘tues, that were blessings to his friends, and 
the still higher that resided in and for his 


own soul, are themes for the energies’ of 


atid virtue,” &e. The anatomist 

sents to the eye the most hideous and dis- 
agteeable objects ; but his science is high- 
ly usefal to the painter in delineating even 
a Venus or an Helen,” &c.. Inquiry into 
the Human Understanding, 
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solitude—for the awfulness of prayer !— 
virtues exercised in the barrenness and de- 
solation of his animal being; while he 
thirsted with the full stream at his lips, and 
yet with unwearied goodness poured out to 
all around him, like the master of a feast 
among his kindred in the day of his own glad- 
ness! Were it but for the remembrance 
of him alone, and of his lot here below, 
the disbelief of a future state would sadden 
the earth around me, and blight the very 
grass in the field.” Rh. 


MARINO FALIERI. 


Tne circumstances related in the 
following narrative, (from Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics, ) are 
said to have furnished the materials 
of Lord Byron’s new tragedy. Mari- 
no Falieri, Doge of Venice, elected in 
1354, aman of seventy-six years of 
age, was married to a young and beau-~ 
titul woman, of whom he was extra- 
vagantly jealous. His suspicions were 
particularly excited by Michael Steno, 
one of the Chiefs of the Forty, or the 
Criminal Tribunal, whose attentions 
were, however, directed, not to the 
wife of the Doge, but one of the la- 
dies of her household. At a public 


festival, on the last day of the Carni- 


val, Falieri having observed some in- 
decorum in the manners of this wo- 
man and Steno towards each other, 
ordered the latter to leave the assem-~ 
bly. Irritated by this command, Ste- 
no, following the first impulse of in- 
dignation, inscribed upon the ducal 
throne, in an adjoining apartment, 
two lines, reflecting upon the honour 
of the Doge, and the fidelity of his 
wife. Toaman of Falieri’s jealous 
disposition, this was an insult of the 
inost deadly nature. He recognised 
Steno as its author, and making his 
complaint to the Avogadors, denoun- 
ced the offender betore them. He 
expected the Council of ‘I'en to avenge 
his injury with exemplery severity ; 
but the Avogadors, instead of appeal- 
ing to that Tribunal, referred the 
cause to the Forty themselves, of 
whom Steno was president. The in- 
pulse cf resentment, the excitement 
of a festival, the licence authorized by 
a mask, which the culprit wore at the 
time, all these circumstances were 
considered as extenuations of his fault, 
and Steno was only condemned to a 
month's imprisohment. The Doge, 
more irritated. by this indulgence 
10 


Marino Falieri. 
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than by the original affront, extended 
his hatred and desire of vengeance, 
not only to the Forty, who had so 
slightly chastised the offender, but to 
all the order of nobility, who had 
evinced so little interest in his cause. 
There always prevailed amongst the 
people of Venice a secret feeling of 
enmity towards that nobility which 
had deprived the nation of its rights, 
and gained exclusive possession of the 
sovereignty. ‘This animosity was re- 
doubled by the insolence of some 
young patricians. They availed them- 
selves of the impunity afforded them 
by powerful friends, to dishonour the 
families of the citizens, by the seduc- 
tion of their wives and daughters, and 
to insult the fathers and husbands 
whom they had thus injured. Israel 
Bertuccio, a plebeian, the Chief of 
the Arsenal, had received an affront 
of this nature. He carried to the 
Doge his complaints against a gentle-. 
man of the house of Barbaro.  Fali- 
cri, with many expressions of una- 
vailing compassion, assured him that 
he never would obtain justice. “* Have 
not I too,” said he, “ received a simi- 
lar insult, and has not the pretended 
punishment of the offender only ad- 
ded to my dishonour, and that of the 
ducal coronet?” These juridical ac+ 
cusations were soon succeeded by pro- 
jects of vengeance. Bertuccio intro- 
duced the principal malcontents to 
the Doge, they held meetings for ma 
ny successive nights in his presence, 
and in the ducal , and fifteen 
plebeians pledged themselves, with 
Falieri, to overthrow the government. 
The conspirators agreed that each of 
them should gain over forty friends, 
and hold them in readiness for action 
the night of the 15th April 1355. 
But in order to ensure secrecy, it was 
resolved only to tell their associates 
that their assistance was required, to 
surprise and punish, by order of the 
government, the young noblemen, 
whose profligacy had excited the in« 
dignation of the people. The alarm 
bell of St Mark’s, which could only 
be rung by order of the Doge, was 
to be the signal for action. 
‘The conspirators, however, were to 
admit no associates, but citizens dis« 
tinguished by their hatred of the no- 
bility, in to secure the preservas 
tion of the secret which was thus pare” 
tially confided to them. At the mow” 
ment when the alarm-bell sounded; 
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the Genoese fleet was before the city ; 
to direct their course from every 
quarter simultaneously towards St 
Mark’s Piace, to make themselves 
masters of its avenues, and to massa- 


_ cre all the patricians as they should 
in arrive to the assistance of the senate. 
j All the preparations were completed, 
4 and the secret of the conspiracy had 
4 been faithfully kept till the evening 


before its execution, when a furrier, 
named Bertrand, who had been chosen 
as one of the leaders to conduct his 
forty 
respecting the conduct requi rom 
him, whieh did not seem to accord 
= with the supposed orders of the go- 
«vernment. He immediately disclosed 
3 to Nicholas Lioni, one of the Council 

me of Ten, the conspiracy in which he 
had been thus unconsciously involv- 
ed. Neither the one nor the other 
suspected the Doge to be at the head 
of the enterprise, and both instantly 
repaired to his presence to make the 
disclosure. Falieri had neither the 


necessary to avoid betraying him- 
self; he alternately expressed his 
doubts of the circumstances disclosed 
to him, and declared himself fully ac- 
quainted with them, and prepared 
tor the result. ‘This inconsistency 
excited the suspicions of Lioni ; he 
quitted the Doge, to consult the 
Council of Ten, and laid before them 
= the list of conspirators, with which 
| Bertrand had furnished him. All 
7 «were arrested in their houses by order 
me of the council. Guards were posted 
ie «in the city, at all the belfries, and at 
we. the Tower of St Mark, to prevent the 
ey) «alarm being sounded. Many of the 
«conspirators were put to the torture, 
from their confessions it appear- 
ee «ed that the Doge was himself at the 
eee, head of the association. 
"ee, )6~=—Ss The tranquillity of the city was en- 
= the Doge himself was ed in his 
® palace; but the Council of Ten did 
me not consider itself as fully authorized 
me by the constitution to sit in judgment 
fame On the chief of the republic... T'wen- 
meee ty gentlemen of the highest rank were 
jae Summoned to partake its deliberations 
= on this important occasion, ‘This was 
the origin of the powerfaland perma- 
nent body called the Giuataor Zonta. 
|The Doge, was brought. before the 


resolution nor the presence of mind — 


Council of Ten and the Giunta. » He. 


criminals, who were afterwards sent 
to execution. He confessed the part 
he had taken in the conspiracy, and 
on the second day of the proceeding 
was condemned to death. He was 
beheaded the 17th April 1355, upon 
the grand staircase of the ducal pa- 
lace, in the same place where the 
Doges, on assuming their functions, 
took the oath of fidelity to the repub- 
lic. During the execution of his 
sentence, the doors were kept shut, 
but immediately after, a member of 
the Council of Ten appeared on the 
balcony, holding in his hand a bloody 
sword, and exclaiming, ‘* JuStice has 
been performed upon a great crimi- 
nal.” At the same moment, the gates 
of the palace were thrown open, and 
the multitude, rushing impetuonsly 
forward, beheld the head of  Falieri 
weltering in his blood. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF POLITICAL 
STUDY. 


MR EDITOR, 


' Ir the prefixed trifle mects with 
your approbation, you are most wel- 
come to insert it in the Edinburgh 
Magazine; if not, you are equally 
welcome to insert it in your fire-place. 
But read it a/l first, I beseech you.— 
I am, &e. x. Z. 


In a state of nature, man is the 
most helpless of animals. The long 
period of his infant imbecility, and 
the innumerable train of diseases to 
which he is then subject, require all 
the parental tenderness, and the many 
little comforts which society alone can 
bestow, to facilitate his progress to 
maturity and manhood. He is the 
creaturé of wants and wishés,—of 
wants which he cannot gratify, and of 
wishes which are as far beyond his 
reach. Neither is he then that Lord 
of the Creation whose words are a 


_ law to all around, and whose power is 


only exceeded by that of the dread 
Being who formed him ; nor is he ca- 
pable of assuming or of vindicatirz 
that universal-dominion to ‘which he 


afterwards so mptuously «lays 
through which he wanders isan‘ ene- 


my, ¢ndowed with powers of offence 
far more formidable his. ‘The 
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faculties of invention and discovery, 
from which ultimately originate all 
the comforts of life, occupy but a very 
limited place in the breast of the sa- 
vage. ‘T'o provide for the demands of 
each returning day requires all his in- 
dustry and labour, and, when he has 
this great object achieved, he either 
employs his remaining time in preda- 
tory excursions, or loiters about his 
native woods in listless inactivity. 


War and the chace engross the savage 
whole ; 

War follow’d for revenge, or to supplant 

The envied tenants:of some happier spot :. 

The chace for sustenance, precarious trust ! 

His hard condition with severe constraint 

Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth 

Of wisdom, proves a school, in which he 
learns 

Sly circumvention, unrelenting hate, 

Mean self-attachment, and scarce aught be- 
side.—7'ask. 


Man, however, is naturally a gre- 
garious animal, and he soon discovers, 
from experience, the necessity of a 
social compact, by which he may not 
only receive assistance against attacks 
from without, but also against the no 
less formidable aggressions of his more 

werful and unprincipled neighbours 

om within. Hence laws, and go- 
vernments, and political institutions, 
take their origin, and politics become 
the most important study to which 
we can possibly devote our attention. 
It is the study of the relations which 
we bear to our fellow-men, as mem- 
bers of one great community, the ba- 
sis of whose union is reciprocal sup- 
port, and the promotion of universal 
advantage. Itis the study of the due 
ties which we owe to ourselves and to 
others,—of the rights and privileges 
that belong to us, and which it, there- 
fore, becomes our duty to defend. It 
is the study of government in all its 
shapes and relations. It instructs us 
what form of it is most eligible, and 
productive of the greatest amount 
of individual and collective good. 
With it are interwoven all our tem- 
poral interests, and on it our happi- 
ness or misery are in a measure 
dependent. 

To the lawyer the advantages of the 
study of politics are so obvious, that 
no illustration of them, I think, will 
be requisite. Indeed, every study 
ought to be his, as 
general acquaintance at least: with 
‘every branch of science. . And» more 


[Jan, 
especiall t he to be acquainted 
with ole which is undoubtedly the 
source whence his profession takes its 
rise. ‘To the mercantile speculator, a 


‘thorough knowledge of the principles 


of political economy and legislation is 
equally valuable. They are, as it 
were, the Pole Star, by which he can 
alone direct his course. He must 
watch the varying complexion of af- 
fairs, and regulate his transactions by 
the aspect of the politieal horizon. 
Even to the man of the world this 
species of information is absolutely 
necessary. We beguile many an hour 
that would perhaps otherwise hang 
heavy on our hands in forming our 
little theories on its minutest and 
most complex detsils. They consti- 
tute the subjecc of every-day conver- 
sation, and we are consequently met by 
them in every fashionable resort. .“ In 
short,” to use the words of Dr Brown, 
“ so essential is knowledge, if not to 
virtue, at least to all the ends of vir- 
tue, that, without it, benevolence it- 
self, when accompanied with power, 
may be as destructive and desolating 
as intentional tyranny ; and notwith- 
standing the great principles of pro~« 
gression in human affairs, the whole 
native vigour of a state may be kept 
down for ages, and the comfort, and 
prosperity, and active industry of un- 
existing millions, be blasted by.regu< 
lations, which, in the intention of 
their generous projectors, were to sti- 
mulate those very energies which they 
repressed, and to relieve the very mi- 
— Which they rendered irremedi- 
Nor are these the only advantages 
that would necessarily result from 
the universal diffusion of political 
knowledge. It is the most effectual. 
barrier to the power of the dema- 
gogue, that comnion enemy of his 
race,—a wretch alike destitute of feel- 
ing and of principle, though he affects 
to assume the very honourablest, as a 
cloak to his designs,—one who has 
** reduced plunder to a system of 
ethics, and is as ready to preach sla- 
very as anarchy,”—one who is conti- 
nually on the watch for a victim, ‘and 
whose snares the i t and un- 
wary almost never elude. Such cha- 
racters acquire that influence which 
it is their trade and study:to abusé== 
not so much from any natural love of 
the lower .orders for’ novelty and 


change, or any predieposition.to.acts 
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|) of violence and civil discord—as by 
impressing them with the belief that 

| 9) they have inherently certain rights 
privileges, and franchises, which 
j 5 are greedily withheld from them by 


their superiors in rank. Of these 
i privileges they are as tenacious as of 
= their existence, and even in their tu- 
mults they flattcr themselves with 
7 the idea that they have embarked in 
= a cause equally honourable and patrio- 
7 tic. In what they really consist, they 
7 have a very imperfect conception, so 
that they readily obey the signals of 
: i their leader to the commission of 
every act, how soever in 
its character. But this great evil 
would be speedily dissipated by more 
extensive information, and by a little 
' clearer insight into the mechanism of 
| society. They would learn what in 
reason they had a right to expect,— 
| they would learn that the doctrine of 
equality is incompatible with exist- 
ence,—and that, even in the wildest 
' dreams of the theorist, there has still 
been a class to perform the meaner 
work of the community. This simple 
process would have a tar more power- 
ful and salutary ef ct in preventing 
national commotion, than the costl 
and always dangerous system of stand- 
ing armies,—for ‘‘ they who are con- 
'vinced by the sword are suspicious 
converts,’ *-—or the useless severity of 
Draconic laws, which only multiply 
the crimes they were intended to re- 
press. 

It has been sometimes argued, in- 
deed, that the people ought to be kept 
in ignorance even of the rights that 
really belong to them, and that this 
is the only way to make them obe~ 
dient subjects to their governinent— 
an argument much too absurd to re- 
quire any exposition. For there must 
be something viciously defective in 
» the principle and details of that 
» vernment which requires the aid of 
p ignorance to its support,—and the 
| Sooner it can be reformed so much 

the better for those who have the mis- 

§ fortune to be connected with it, . “ I 
f do not wish to inflame the public 
} mind,” says Mr Fox in one of his 
® energetic addresses to the Electors of 
| Westminster, “ but I wish the public 
» to be informed; and it is the. busi- 
; hess of men in power to takgeare that . 
\ 


i, So says Robert Southey, Est, an exe. 
cellent authority ou such subject. 
VOL. 
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truth and knowledge be not danger- 
ous to them.” 
With us the days have long since 
ed away when mankind were kept 
in subordination merely by 
the book of knowledge from their 
view, and when they were taught to 
venerate their chief as a sort of earth- 
ly divinity, whose fiats were entitled 
to the most implicit obedience. A 
wiser and a happier system has suc- 
ceeded. Education has diffused its 
benignant influence over the whole 
fuce of society, and even the lowest 
and most degraded have been “ en< 
nobledinto men.” But, though much 
has been thus accomplished, some of 
the rankest weeds of ignorance still 
remain to be annihilated, and the field 
of general improvement is yet abun- 
dantly extensive. Many a clown who 
stands in dumb and seemingly stupid 
gaze at the majesty of a full moon ris- 
ing through a hazy horizon in an even- 
ing of autamn—or at the forked light- 
ning’s flash—or at the fantastic shapes 
of a transient cloud edged with gold 
by the gleams of a descending sun— 
wis listens with ignorant, but keen 
attention, to the rolling of the thun- 
der through the stupendous vault of 
the “ overhanging firmament,’”’—or 
whistles as he returns from his daily 
task in sympathy with the minstrels 
of the grove,—would, had he the be- 
nefit of education to brighten the 
rough diamond, and give scope to the 
** genial current of the soul,” shine 
forth a WELLINGTON in arms, a Fox 
in the cabinet, a SuHextpan in the 
senate, or 2 JEFFREY at the bar. 


MRIJEFFREY STNSTALLATION AS LORD 
RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GLASGOW. 


Iris with thehighest satisfaction that 
we extract the following notice from 
The Scotsman newspaper for Saturday 
the, 6th of the present. month. Mr 
Jeffrey, most our readers must 
know, was lately elected Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, by a 

great majority of its members, 
ona af whom has an equal right of 
suffrage, in preference to Mr Finlay, 
the Lord Reetor of the. preceding 
year. Nothing could be more ami-~° 
cable, or honourable to all parties, than 
the close of this proceeding, and we 
feel assured that the wise, temperate 


_ and elevated sentiments, so admirably 
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expressed in Mr Jeffrey’s inaugural 
speech, must have the happiest and 
most lasting influence on the dis- 
cipline, the manners, and the literary 
ambition of the youthful part of the 
seminary over which he has the ho- 
nour to preside. 


* On Thursday se’nnight, Mr 
Jeffrey was installed Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow. ‘The ce- 
remony excited an unusual degree of 
interest ; and in a few minutes after 
tlie doors were thrown open, the Hall 
was crowded to excess. At three 
o'clock Mr Jeffrey entered, and was 
received with the loudest shouts of 
applause, and with every demonstra- 
tion of respect and attachment. Mr 
Jeffrey was accompanied by Mr Camp- 
bell ot Blythswood, M. P.: Dean of 
Faculty, the Principal and Professors 
of the University, Mr K. Finlay, 
(late Rector,) and by Messrs Thom- 
son, Cockburn, and J. A. Murray, 
advocates, Professor Pillans, and seve- 
ral other gentlemen, who had pone 
with Mr Jeffrey from Edinburgh.— 
After the installation Mr Jeffrey ad- 
dressed the audience in a speech which 
called forth reiterated shouts of ap- 
plause, and of which we are now for- 
tunately enabled to gratify our read- 
ers with a much more accurate report 
than any that has hitherto been pub- 
lished. 

** Ir will easily be understood that 
this is to me a moment of great pride 
and gratification. But I feel that it 
is also a moment of no little emotion 
and disturbance ; and on an occasion 
where Burke is reported to have fal- 
tered, and Adam Smith to have re- 
mained silent, it may probably be 
thought that I should have best con- 
sulted both my fame and my comfort 
if I had followed the latter example. It 
is impossible, however, not to feel, that 
in the case of that eminent person, 
and of many others who have since 
conducted themselves in the same 
manner, the honour they conferred 
op the.University nearly compensated 
that which they had received from it 
—and they might not, therefore, feel 

. Muy very strong call to express their 
sense of an obligation which was al- 
most repaid by its acceptance. .On 
the present occasion, no one can feel 
more intimately—no one, indeed, so 
intimately as I do, that the obligation 
is all ow one side, and that the whole: 
of the honour is that which is done to 
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me. I cannot help feeling, therefore, as 
if I should be chargeable with ingrati- 
tude, if I were to leave to be inferred 
from my silence those sentiments to 
which I am abundantly aware I shall 
do little justice by my words. 

In endeavouring, however, to ex 
press the sense I have of the very 
great and unexpected distinction that 
has been conferred on me, I must 
be permitted to say, that it has in 
it every thing that could render 
any honour or distinction precious 
in my eyes. It is accompanied, I 
thank God, with no emolument—it is 
attended, Iam happy to understand, 
with not many or very difficult duties 
—it is chiefly ofa literary and intel- 
lectual character—and it has been be- 
stowed, without any stir or solicita« 
tion of mine, by something that ap- 
preaches very nearly to a popular suf- 
trage. 

** These considerations would ccr- 
tainly be sufficient to render any si- 
milar distinction in any other semi- 
nary of learning peculiarly grateful 
and flattering. But I must say, that 
what chiefly exalts and endears this 
appointment to me is, that it has been 
bestowed by the University of Glas- 
gow. It was here that, now more 
than thirty years ago, I received the 
earliest and by far the most valuable 
part of my academical education— 
and first imbibed that relish and ve- 
neration for letters which has cheered 
and directed the whole course of my 
after life—and to which, amidst all 
the distractions of rather too busy 
an existence, I have never failed to 
recur with fresh and unabated en- 
joyment. Nor is it merely by those 
distant and pleasing recollections—by 
the touching retrospect of those scenes 
of guiltless ambition and youthful de- 
light, when every thing around and 
before me was bright with novelty and 
hope, that this place and all the 
images it recalls are at this moment > 
endeared to my heart. Though I 
have been able, I fear, to do but little 
to honour this early Nurse of my 
studies, since I was first separated — 
from her bosom, I will yet presume 
to say, that I have been, during all 
that interval, an affectionate and not 
an inattentive son. For the whole’ 
of that period, I have watched over 
her progress, and gloried in her fame 
—and at your Literary Olympics, 
where your prizes are distributed, and » 
the mature swarm annually'cast off to 
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‘ ; ply its busy task in the wider circuit 
@ of the world, I have generally been 
© found a fond and eager spectator of 


that youthful prowess in which I had 


= ceased to be a sharer, and a delighted 
m chronicler of that excellence which 
® never ceased to be supplied. And 
Se thus, the tie which originally bound 
™ me to the place was never allowed to 


z a be broken; and when called to the 
7 high office which I this day assume, I 


extend it, 
me enter upon such a theme. 
= finding myself, after so long an inter- 
Se val, once more restored to this society, 
reassumed as one of its members, 


= felt that I could not be considered as 
i a stranger, even by the youngest por- 
@ tion of the society over which I was 
= to preside. 


“Tt has not been unusual, I believe, 


® on occasions like the present, to say 
6something of the fame of the Univer- 
® sity, and of the illustrious men who 


have from time to time contributed to 
I shall not now, however, 
But on 


Te itis impossible for me not to cast back 


m one glance of melancholy remembrance 


i and veneration to the distinguished 


ee individuals by whom it was then a- 
dorned, and 
mee pressions of intellectual excellence 
derived. Among these it is now 
of pride and gratification that 
me I can still recollect. the celebrated Dr 
©Reid—then verging indeed to his de- 
7a cline—but still in full possession of 
m his powerful understanding, and, 


om whom my first im- 


ey though retired from the regular busi- 


ieee ness of teaching, still superintending 
= with interest the labours of his inge- 


nious successor, and hallowing, with 


m the sanctity of his venerable fge, and 

= the primitive simplicity of his charac- 
me ter, the scene over which his genius 
fey has thrown so imperishable a lustre. 


** Another potent spirit was then, 


A though, alas! for too short a time, in 
i the height and vigour of his strong 


and undaunted understanding-I mean 


| the late Mr Millar, whom it bas al- 
| ways appeared to me to be peculiarly 
| the duty of those who had the 
fm ness of knowing him, to remember 
me and commemorate on all fit occasions, 
i because, unlike the great philosopher 


happi- 


to whom I have just alluded, no ade- 


» quate memorial of his extraordinary. 


talents is to be found in those works 


by which his name must. be chiefly 
} known to posterity. In them_ there 


His indeed embodied a part—though, 
perhaps, not the best or most. striking 


part—of' his singular sagacity, exten- 


sive learning, and liberal and pene- 
trating judgment. But they reveal 
nothing of that magical vivacity, 

which made his conversation and his 

lectures still more full of delight than 

of instruction ;—of that frankness and 

fearlessness, which led him to engage, 

without preparation, in every fair con- 

tention, and neither-to dread nor dis- 

dain the powers of any opponent,— 

and still less, perhaps, of that remark- 

able and unique talent, by which he 

was euabled to clothe, in concise and 

familiar expressions, the most pro- 

found and original views of the most 

complicated questions; and thus to 

render the knowledge which he com- 

municated so manageable and unos- 

tentatious, as to turn out his pupils 

from the sequestered retreats of a col- 

lege, in a condition immediately to. 
apply their acquisitions to the business 

and affairs of the world. 

In indulging in these recollec- 
tions, I am efraid I am but imperfect- 
ly intelligible to the younger part of 
my hearers, to whom the eminent in- 
dividuals I have mentioned can be. 
known only as historical or tradition- 
ary persons: But there is one other 
departed light of the same remote pe= 
riod, in referring to whom, I believe, 
I may reckon upon the sympathy of 
every one who now hears me, and 
over whose recent and sudden extinc- 
tion all will be equally ready to la- 
ment. It is melancholy—and moni- 
tory, 1 trust, to us all,—to reflect, 
that, in the short space which has 
elapsed since my election to this of- 
fice, this seminary has been deprived 
of one of the oldest and most distin« 

ished of the teachers by whom it 

as ever been adorned ; and it is no 
small detraction from the pleasure 
which I promised myself in appearing 
here to-day, that I cannot be welcom- 
ed by the indulgent smile of that ami- 
able and eminent individual. I had 
the happiness of receiving a very kind 
message from him, dictated, I believe, 
the very day before his death, and 
when I was far, indeed, from suspert-_ 
ing that it was to be the last act of. 
vur intereourse on earth. I need not. 
say that I have been alluding to the, 
late excellent Mr Young,--a man 
whose whole heart was to the last in the 
arduous and honourable task to which 
his days weredevoted,—and who added 
to thegreatstores of learning, the quick 
sagacity and. discriminating taste by 
which he wasso much distinguished, an 
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i their skill in graceful curves to show 
my own experience, that they have a 


value far beyond their subserviency 
to worldly prosperity ; and will sup- 
ply, in every situation, the purest and 
most permanent enjoyment—at once 
adorning and relieving the toils and 
vexations of a busy life, and refining 
and exalting the enjoyments of a so- 
cial one. It is impossible, however, 
that those studies can be pursued to 
advantage in so great an establish- 
ment as this, without the most duti- 
ful observance of that discipline and 
subordination without which so nu- 
merous a society must unavoidably 
fall into the most miserable disorder, 
and the whole benefits of its arrange- 
ments be lost. As one of the guar- 
dians of this discipline, I cannot bid 
you farewell, therefore, without most 
earnestly entreating you to submit 
cheerfully, habitually, and gracefully, 
to all that the parental authority of 
your instructors may find it necessary 
to enjoin—being fully persuaded, that 
such a free wn becoming submission 
is not only the best proof of the value 
you put on their instructions, but, in 
so far as [ have ever observed, the 
most unequivocal test of a truly ge- 
nerous and independent character. 

** I have now only to repeat my 
thanks for the great honour I this day 
receive at your hands—and for the 
kindness with which you have listen- 
ed to these observations. 

*“ After Mr Jeffrey had sat down, 
the cheers and acclamations of the 
audience were continued for several 
minutes.” 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO MRS 
HEMANS. 


** For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms.” 


Now Janus comes with double front se- 
vere, 


With one he sternly scans the advancing 
year 
While ‘frowns indignant from the other 


cast, 
Reprove the faults and follies of the last. 
No sunny smiles from azure skies appear, 
The apres | sports on glittering .ice to 
eer 


No curlers keen, with competition gay, 
Pursue ite morn to eve the roaring 
Nor venturous youths, while prudence 
warns in vain, 


skates the glassy 


low. 
Pensive we view the cheerless sky 0’ercast, 
And, shrinking, shun the piercing eastern 
blast ; . ‘ 
Yet even those dreary days have lively joys 
Alike for wenger and ruder boys ; 
The gifts long wished for that the season 
The painted steeds, the gaily gilded kings, 
That infants, with their new sprung teeth, 
behead, 
And queens that rule the realins of ginger- 
bread ; 
Dolls that the sister more advanced engage, 
And hobbies suited to the school-boy’s age ; 
Even parsimony’s self now makes a shift 
To furnish forth the expected new year’sgift. 
Home of my childhood, long beloved in 


vain, 

Still as the well known day, appears again, 

Sad memory’s lamp relumes her fading 
light, 

And name that western land in prospect 
bright ; 

Shows the gay aspect of the infant year, 

Where wintry suns are bright, and wintry 
skies are clear ; 

Where all the open scene that meets the 

ight, 

Shines 4 one dazzling robe of spotless 
white ; 

While endless woods of pine appear be- 
hind, | 

That screen the plains from winter's 
piercing wind ; 

And darkly green a chasten’d shadow throw 

Across the wide expanse of glittering snow ; 

While o’er the mighty river’s powerful 
stream 

The ponderous icy crust is seen to gleam. 

A separating barrier now no more, 

The sounds of joy are heard from shore to 
shore ; 

Liquid no more, it forms a public way, . — 

Where ea sports consume the cheer- 
ul day, 

And rapid sledges, lightly skimming o’er 

The level path, new settlements explore. * 

Nor sports alone the artless natives cheer, 

And social feasts that hail the new-born 
year, 

Dear, dear to memory is the simple joy 

Which worldly modes and colder forms de- 
stroy ; 

Few were the rich, and few the very poor, 

Content stood smiling at each open door 3 

And none, such was the long-establish’d 
mode, 

Without a present sought a friend’s abode. 


* It was customary in America firmer’ 
ly, when the rivers were frozen, to make 
rapid — on sledges to new settle- 
ments, which could not be approached at 
any other season. 
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The few whose cup with worldly wealth 
ran o’er, 


With liberal kindness shar’d it with the 


r 

And to others trifles made to please, 

Received with honest joy, and worn with 
ease. 

Capricious fashion did not here preside, 

And taste and fancy knew no foreign guide. 

O simple worth, and manners void of art, 

Still, still your dear remembrance warms 
my heart ! 

Still, still I see your cordial smiles adorn 

The heart’s blest festival, the new-year's 
morn! 

Felicia, when I hail this day’s return, 

1 feel ray heart with warmer kindness burn. 

O, were my hand from chill restraint as 
free 

What precious gifts would I select for thee ! 

Not ornaments of price to deck a face 

Where Nature’s self has lavish’d every 
grace, 

Or bind a form in fashion’s varying zone, 

That simple elegance has mark’d her own. 

Taught to admire by thy enchanting song, 

How fain would I repair blind Fortune’s 

wrong 
For all thy modest wants at once provide, 
Nor leave one ardent wish ungratified. 


O’er me the Power her iron sway extends, 


And shuts me up in wishes for my friends. 
Though powers are limited, yet thought is 
free, 
Then what, Felicia, should I wish for thee ? 
Say, must this languid, tuneless lay alone 
For all my heart would fain bestow, atone ? 
Yet ere too rashly fortune we accuse, 
Say, what has nature given, and what the 
muse, 
And what has truth’s unfailing lore sup- 
lied, 
To be through life thy ornament and 
guide, 
And what the blessings which domestic life 
Affords to cheer the mother and the wife ? 
Nature her best, her choicest boon be- 
stowed, 
In a full stream her copious bounty flowed, 
With intellectual gifts of noblest kind, 
The goddess amply stored her: favourite’s 
mind, 
Then lodged it in a form surpassing fair, 
A casket worthy of a gem so rare, 
Then o'er the favour’d maid th’ inspiring 
muse | 
Her mantle cast of ever varying hues, — 
Which, as they change, its flowing folds 
adorn 
With the rich splendours of the summer’s 
morn, 
Or softer tints that melt in April showers, 
And wake to beauty all her earliest flowers, 
Or darker shades like evening’s dusky 


gloom, 
The changeful web of fancy’s airy loom. 
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Thy opening youth with wholesome nur- 
ture rear’d, 


By sacred truth enlightened, blest, and 


cheer’d, 
Through no blind maze of wild conjecture 
ran, 


Nor sought the wisdom from above to scan, 

Thy duties’ humble path content to kuow, 

For all beyond is vanity and woe ; 

Yet rich in all the book of knowledge 
yields, 

Thy tuneful lay has traced Hesperia’s fields, 

Of Italy the classic haunts explored, 

And from a mind with ancient learning 
stored, 

Pour’d light on fallen Grecia’s sad re- 
mains, 

Her desolated shores and ruined fanes, 

And with the music of thy plaintive strain, 

Recalled their banished deities again ; 

Again bade Pheebus pour the flood of day, 

And Cynthia shed again her silver ray ; 

Yet not by fancy’s dreams from love be- 
guiled, 

Unheeding whether fortune frowned or 
smiled, 

Thy early vows were given with glad ac- 

ord 


cora, 

To him thy youthful bosom’s chosen lord, ° 

To both were truth, and love, and merit 
given, 

And for the rest they safely trusted heaven, 

And safely still may trust. Those lovely 
boys, 

Solace of care, and source of purest joys, 

A tenderer care, a happier lot shall know, 

Than fortune on its favourites can bestow. 

Their parents sheltered in retirement’s shade, 

Where folly’s motley children ne’er invade, 

Safe in their peaceful shades shall leisure 
find, 

To pour the fresh instruction on the mind, 

To mould to virtue every infant breast, 

And teach them that the good are still the 
blest, 

So shall in ripen’d years their grateful love, 

Like guardian spirits round their parents 
move, 

And while they seek in honour’s paths to 
shine, 

Or ocean stem, or cross the burning line, 

Their parents still shall mingle in their 
prayer, 

And all their gain and all their honours 
share. 

Say why, when nature’s wants are all 
supplied, 

Are not her restless children satisfied ? 

When all is given that modest want re- 
quired, 

They must ‘be known, applauded, and ad- 
mired. 

If frugal nature has the powers denied, 

By what expedient is the want supplied, 

What pining wretchedness, what cruel care, __ 

Is borne to make the fools of fashion stare, 
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What coaches, jewels, pictures are dis- 


layed, 
The feeble aims of vanity to aid ? 
How limited must admiration be, 
Since none, alas, admire but those who see ! 
Thrice blest Felicia from the world re- 
tir’d, 
Yet in seclusion by the world admir'd, 
Thou need’st no costly carriage to display, 
Round thee no jewels shed a needless ray, 
Enough, that every pure and virtuous 
mind, 
Enrich'd by culture, or by taste refin’d, 
A warm unenvying tribute pays to thee, 
Exulting in thy growing fame like me. 
Thy sex are proud of sister excellence, — 
Even lettered men ungrudging praise dis- 
nse ; 
Those une graccs which thy lays diffuse, 
Have taught them to endure a female muse. 
Some, too, with more than manly candour 
own, 
Thy verse as chaste and classic as their own, 
And joy amidst thy varied wreath to see, 
The amaranth of immortality. 


MODERN DECAMERON. 
No. IV. 


Our two friends have been laid up 
with bad colds since their late noctur- 
nal adventure, and we do not know 
when we shall again set eyes on them. 
‘They are wheazing old men, and we 
cannot expect to see much of them in 
this cold wet weather. But although 
we have not got them to rummage 
through our papers, or to enlighten 
us with their ingenious remarks upon 
them, we think it a duty to inspect 
our repositories ourselves, and to draw 
from ‘‘ their dread abode” the stores 
of genius, which, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, they may con- 
tain. ‘There are, there, we are well 
aware, many embryo * poets suppli- 
eating to-get into the light of day, and 
our heart really cannot any longer re- 
sist the pitiful voices, ‘‘ Infantum ani- 
mae fientes in limine primo,” which 
burst upon us from so many dusty 
corners, whenever we open any of our 
drawers. ‘To attempt to inspect these 
senile or juvenile performances with 
any thing of a critical eye, is quite 
out of question ; but we shall 


give our readers a prett ci- 
men of them. They 


* A misprint probably for Embro’, the 
Scotch pronunciation of the name of our 


« modern Athens. By the way, what has 


become of the Parthenon and its eloquent 


for a new-year’s gift,-and if they are 
disposed “something too much 
of this,” we promise them that we 
shall abstain from cleansing our Au. 
gean stable till the return at least of 
another year. In the mean time, we 
request our poetical friends not to in- 
undate us with Helicon or Loch 
Katrine, till towards the end of next 
December, for we positively shall not 
publish any of those innumerable 

ieces of poesy which we are in the 
habit of stuffing into our den without 
ever reading them, if. they come to 
torment us before our time. At pre- 
sent, we shall show ourselves very 
impartial, for we shall draw out from 
the mass whatever comes uppermost, 
and if, as in a lottery, there are more 
blanks than prizes, “ apparent, rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto,”—our readers 
must e’en take what they find. In con- 
sequence of the mention of Loch Ka- 
trine, we shall merely give the prece- 
dence to two little effusions connected 
with that classical and poetic scene. 
We do not expect, indeed, that they 
will outlive the Lady of the Lake, 


but certainly they are specimens of | 


very uncommon poetry :—the first, 
on the model of the never-enough-to- 
be-admired Sternhold and Hopkins, 
—the second, in the more modish 
strain of the imitators of Burns, who 
are ever catching something of his 
language and melody, but very little 
either of his sense or sentiment. 


TO A LADY, WITH THE MUSIC OF THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. 


THE bright touch of genius 
Can hallow a spot, 

And lend it a beauty 

‘That lives but in thought. 

The wild or the desert 
Around it will bloom ; 

Its blossoms are lovely, 
Though decking the tomb. 

How rich then the splendour 
Encircles the scene, 

Where Genius and Nature 
Together have been 

In heart-felt communing ; 
Together have given 

The rapt wondering gazer 
A foretaste of heaven, — 

Such lately I looked on, 
*Tis near to thy home, 

Ah! oft to its precincts 
My spirit ill roam ! 


"Twas temple of Nature, 
Its w i per 1; 
Its altar the mountain 


| 
| 
4! 
| 
SCRIBLs Its roof the blue sky. 


The swelling Hosanna 
To Hi» who gave earth 
Such beauty and grandeur 
Spontaneous had birth. 
An homage less lofty, 
But not less sincere, 
Was the meed paid to genius, 
Which thus could endear 
The lake and the mountain, 
The deep shaggy glen, 
The lone lovely isle, 
And the goblin’s grim den ;* 
The pass where Clan Alpin, 
In martial array, 
Beneath the ** Pine Banner,” 
Led on the foray ;— 
All, I oft made to echo 
Again with the strain, 
An * Alice” or ** Norman,” 
First woke on the plain. 
These ** lays” of the ** Minstrel,” 
Where’er they are sung, 
Are touching and lovely ; 
But O! when among 
The straths, glens, and mountains, 
That prompted each thought, 
They are trilled,-with new beauty 
And power they seem fraught. . 
By these scenes is thy home, 
And the place of thy birth, 
(A spot of more beauty 
Blooms not upon earth !) 
Then take from the stranger 
Who sojourned a while 
*Mong the warm-hearted plenty 
And mirth of Auchyle, 
This token of friendship ; 
When he’s far away, 
It perhaps may remind you 
Of one happy day. 
Once more at thy bidding, 
_ The Trosach’s dark glen 
Will be cheered with the ‘* boat-song”’ 
Of Roderick’s men ; 
And placid Loch Katrine 
Shall echo the flow . 
Of ‘* Roderick Vich Alpine 
Dhu, Ho iero !” 
Glasgow, Sept. 1820. T. A. 
Now follows Helen Dhu—But here 
we must break off, as we know our 
readers will have much more de- 
light in reading the following account, 
which has this mOment come to hand, 
of Barry Cornwall’s new tragedy, Mi- 
randola, just performed with infinite 
applause at Covent Garden,—with a 
quotation or two, extracted from the 
Literary Gazette. 


MIRANDOLA. 


“Tue story of Mirandola is ex- 
ceedingly simple: the incidents are 


* Coir nan uriskin; or the Goblin’s 
Cave on Benvenue. 
VOL, VIII. 
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very few, and those on which the ca- 
tastrophe hinges are even common- 
place ; yet such is the skill with which 
the whole is wrought, so fine is the 
taste of the texture, and so many are 
the gems of y with which the 
web is studded, that every thing but 
admiration is forgotten as it is un- 


folded to the view. It has no pomp 


of style, no majesty—but the majesty 
of nature; it has no ornaments, no 
laboured graces—but the brief sweet 
breathings of a poetic mind; it has 
no affecting wonder, no roal to the 
heart—but the deep pathos of truth, 
under circumstancess of human afflic- 
tion, and the pourings out of souls 
wounded by disappointment, stung by 
treachery, blighted by ingratitude, 
infuriated by jealousy, and maddened 
by despair. And this is genuine in- 
spiration: these are the real glories 
of verse, which would force us to over- 
look as nothing a hundred-fold greater 
blemishes than any that can be detect- 
ed in Mirandola. But to the proof. 
** Mirandola is a chaster Parisina. 
The Duke, under the supposition of 
his son Guido’s death, and unknow- 
ing of their original loves, weds Iside- 
ra, the sworn bride of Guido. The let- 
ters between the parties have been in- 
tercepted and suppressed by Isabella, 
the Duke’ssister, (whoseambition seeks 
the throne for her son,) and her agent 
Gheraldi, a monk, whom she has se- 
duced by the promise of a Cardinal’s 
hat. Guido returns to Mirandola—is 
informed of his hopes—and yet, as far 
as a broken heart can be reconciled, is 
reconciled to his father and to Isidora. 
But the plotters of evil take care to fill 
the breast of Mirandola with jealou- 
sy, against which his nobler senti- 
ments strive to shield him in vain. 
The sight on his hand of a ring 
pledge of his love, obtained from his 
om th and conveyed to Guido as a 
token of her friendship, fills him with 
the bitterest ‘suspicions; to allay 
which Guido resolves to abandon Mi- 
randola for ever. He declares he will 
not see Jsidora again, and after a fine 
scene, his father bids him farewell. 
Unhappily, however, Isidora, through 


their mutual friend Casti, implores © 


an interview, to re the restora- 
tion of the ring; to which Guido as- 
‘sents. Meanwhile Casti discovers the 
treachery of Isabella and Gheraldi, 


from the dropping of some rs b 


the latter in his cell; and rushes fort 
to expose the traitors to the Duke. 
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He is too late. In the interim Mi- 
randola has been guided to the final 
interview of the lovers in the garden ; 
and thus convinced ‘of his falsehood, 
dooms his son to instant death. He 
is led out to execution ; Casti comes, 
and shows the villany of Isabella ; the 
crisis arrives, and the agonized parent, 
imploring in mercy that his cruél or- 
ders may be prevented, hears the 
sound of the musquetry which seals 
the fate of his only child, and his own 
desolation. Nature struggles through 
a few throes, and he expires.— 

“ 'The first scenc, in which the Duke 
and his young wife appear, exquisite- 
ly opens out his impetuous and sus- 
picious, though generous character ; 
and the boundless joy of its close pre- 

res us for the coming of sorrow and 
Guido. Mirandola thus speaks : 


“ Duke. My own sweet love! Oh! my 

dear peerless wife ! 

By the blue sky and all its crowding stars 

I love you better—Oh ! far better than 

Woman was ever loved. There’s not an 
hour 

Of day or dreaming night but [ am with 
thee: 


ee 
There’s not a wind but whispers of thy 


name, 

And not a flower that sleeps beneath the 
moon 

But in its hues or ce tells a tale 


Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 

Speak, dearest Isidora, can you love 

As Ido? Can—but no, no; I shall grow 
oolish if thus I talk. You must be gone, 
‘ou must be gone, fair Isidora, else 

The business of the dukedum soon will 

cease. 
I speak the truth, by Dian. Even now 


_ Gheraldi waits without (or should) to see 


me. 
Tn faith, you must go; one kiss ; aad so, 
away. 
my lord. 
- We'll ride together 
Isid. Just as you please ; farewell. 
(Exit. 
Duke. Farewell, with what a waving air 
she goes 
Along the corridor. How like a fawn ; 
Yet a no sound, however 
sott, 
(Nor gentlest echo,) telleth when she treads ; 
But every motion of her shape doth scem 
Hallowed by silence. Thus did Hebe grow 


Amidst the Gods, a ; and thus— 
Away ! I'm grown the very fool of love. 
“ The sctne in which Gheraldi ap. 


_ prizes the Prince of his father’s mar. 


Mirandola. 


riage, is one of the most effective in 
performance, and finely exemplifies 
the figure of suspense. 


“¢ Gher. I said your father did desire a 
bride 
From out his realm. Navarro’s daughter 
then 
Was woo’d ; now she is married : but he had 
Two nieces— 

Guido. Aye, I see’t. My father saw 
The lady Julia: yes, I see how "twas ; 
lt was so, was it not ? 

Gher. He saw her there. 

Guido. Ay, ay: she was a pretty girl 

when last 
I was at home: and so he married her ? 
Gher. He saw them both, Sir, with a fa- 
vouring eye. 
The lady Isidora then in tears——~ 
Guido. True;*they might not become 
her; yet she’s fair. 
When joy is in her eye ’tis like the light 
Of heaven: blue, deep and ethereal blue. 
1 would not wish a wife more beautiful ; 
Se ko she but a Saint, I’d worship 
er. 
Sad Isidora ! Did thine eyes indeed 
drops for me? My gentle 
ove! 
But Guido (thine) is come at last to kiss 
The tears away for ever. - Happiness 
Looks out to find thee; shall it look in 
vain ? 
Gher. May I proceed, my lord ? 
Guido. I had forgot. 
Where were we ? 

Gher. I was telling that your father 
Saw Count Navarro’s nieces, and preferr’d 
The elder. 

Guido. You—you said he married Julia. 

Gher, No, my lord: no. 

Guido. Whom then ? it cannot be. 

Gher. My lord !—I—— 

Guido. Monk! speak out: Curse on 

my trembling. 

One word—a single word. Now :—Tho’ 
your breath 

Carry damnation (as I think it does) 

To ai’ hope of mirie, be’ quick, quick.— 

ow. 

Stun me with sorrow, lest I feel too much, 

And slay thee. What's her name—my 
father’s bride ? 

Gher, ’'Tis Isidora. 

Guido. Thou hast done’t, 

Gher. My lord! ‘ 
Look up, my lord! So—there: you’re very 


pale. 
Nay, for your father’s sake. 
Guido. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Gher. Lord Guido ! 1-Gheraldi-—speak 
to you. 
Oh! well: I see you know me now. Not 


80: 
Nay, look more cheerfully.-You're better 
now ? 
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Guido. Thou—thou knew'st allmy 
love. Thou busy priest 

Gher. My lord. 

Guido. Thou pander to my father’s wish, 
(He is no father—I disown him.) Thou 
Thou busy meddling monk. 

Gher. My lord, my lord, 

This is not well! 

Guido. Away! my mother? Oh! my 

mother was 

As pure as purity. T will not talk 

Of her who is—yet oh! what pity "tis 

That one so fair should naw be full of blots, 

And that a face which love had breathed 
upon 

Should now be scarred all over. - 


“« The first interview between Guido 
and Isidora is of a similarly affecting 
character, and we cannot resist an ex= 
ample from it. 


GuIDo enters. 
Guido. (after a pause.) Madam, 1 come 


to pay 
My duty to you. 
Isid. Welcome ; you are welcome. 
Guido. I come to see how well her 
bridal dress 
Becomes the Duchess of Mirandola. - 
Isid. You have been well, I hope ? 
Guidé. Since when ? 
Isid. Since you 
You and I parted. 
Guido. That’s a long time, now, 
I have Swine: how is’t that you remem- 
r? 
Isid. 1-I—Oh ! pity me! 
Guido. Weep, lady, weep. 
Tears (yet they’re bitter) purify the soul, 
But arm is fair!—1 know they ease the 
eart, 


Tsid. Oh! Guido !—cruel, cruel, cruel! 
Guido. |aside.] By Heaven, my cour- 
age begins to fail; and I 

Grow womanish. Now let me wring her 

heart, 

As she wrung mine.—Ah ! there she weeps 

awa 

Almost to dissolution..-How she bends, 

Like one who sickens with remorse or love ; 

And she, perhaps, has been betrayed.— 

Alas! 

Poor 
Isid, Ah !—you ?—you spoke ? 
Guido. "Twas nothing. 
fsid. Nothing ? It was all to me. 


"T'was that is gone: "twas 
ope 
"Twas pardon. Oh! my lord, (Guido no 
more,) 
What have I done that you can use me 
thus ? 


T would not for the world, for all the world, 
Put you to such great sorrow. 

Guido. Shall 1 tell you ? 

Isid. Yes. 
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Guido. Listen to me, then. When you 
were young— 
You are young still, and fair--the more’s 
the pity : 
But in the time I speak of, you were just 
Bursting from childhood—with a face as 
fair 
As tho’ you had look’d in Paradise, and 
caught 
Its early peng > then, your smile was 
sort, 
As Innogence before it learns to loye. — 
And yet a woman’s passion dwelt within 
Your heart, as warm as Love.—But { am 
wrong ? 
Tsid. Oh! no, I loved— 
Guido. Indeed ! 
Isid. Indeed, indeed ! 
Guido. Well! There was one who loved 
you too. He suid 
That every hope he had rested on you. 
He worshipped you, as Idols are adored _ 
In countries near the sun, He gaye his 
heart 
So absolutely up, that had he thought 
Then, that you would desert him, he’d 
slain 
Himself before you. You were his home, 
his heaven, d 
His wealth, his light, his mind, and life 
substantial,—— 
But then he went away to the fierce wars, 
(His honour was pledged for it,) and he left 
You, with an oath upon your soul, behind. 
*T was said he died—~ 
Isid. One said he saw you fall. 
Guido. "Twas said he died, and that she 
grieved awhile 
In virgin widowhood for him, At last, 
A Duke—a reigning Duke, with wintry 
hair, 
And subtle spirit, and—witheut a heart, 
Came wooing to her, and 90--you do not 


heed me— 
tears, and (tho’ the 
yout 
Wrote that he lived,) she laugh’d, and left 
the son, 
To marry with the father. 


“* Admirable as this is, we think 


the opening of the third act, with the | 


meeting of the father and son, still 
more surpassing. The Duke welt 
for Guido, and is seen pacing up 
down his room. 


Cunto enters, 
Curio. Lord Guido 
Isnow without, my lerd! 
Duke. Bid him come in. [CuRTo exit. 
There is a strange confusion in my mind : 
Perhaps my son, like a fair morning light, 


May dispel all. He is’ here +—how pale 
he looks ! ory 
Ah! my,dear Guido! 
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Gurpo enters. 
Guido. 1 am come, my lord. 
Duke. 1—I rejoice to see you. Tam 


To know my son hes won so good a name. 
Your honours will shame mine. Well, 
well, so be it. : 

On you has fallen now the task to lift 
The fair and great name of Mirandola. 
You have been absent long: too long. 
Guido. My lord! 
Duke. 1 am your father, Guido. 
Guido. Oh! much more: 
You are the Prince. 
Duke, But still your father; nay—_ 
Guido. My lord, there are some things 
which, little used, 
Soon rust: such is respect. The name of 
Prince 
Brings to the memory of many men 
What they might else forget. 
Duke. There is no cause 
For this between us. 
Guido. Pardon me: for once 
Give me my humour. 
Duke. As you please,—for once. 
Come, let us sit. What cause have you 
for this ? 
Guido. Cause! but—let it pass. 
Duke. Dear Guido. 
Guido. Sir! 
Duke. 1 do not understand— 
Guido. And yet it is 
As plain as day—as the full risen day. 
But let us sit: with all my heart. 
Duke. 1 am [DUKE sids. 
Distressed, m son, to hear— 
Guido. Ha! have you heard ? 
Duke. 1 hear the words you speak. 
Guido. But understand not. 
‘Was it not so, my lord ? You hear— 
Duke. 1 hear, 
And see, and feel that now my only son, 
And the first subject of my dukedom, dares 
To spurn father :—put- 


ting 
The garb of love, and— 

Guido. Right! it is a cloak ; 

Under whose folds fathers, as well as son 
Do things to shame the stars. 

Duke. Guido, by Heaven !— A 

But this—this is not well, my son, no 
more of it. 
I sent for you by the Confessor— 

Guido. Ay, 
That you may in my ear unload your mind 
cons what is’t ? Speak, iny 
Bhatt oe aught that may leave a 

t 


On the bright annals of our house, confess, 


And I will be as secret as—deceit. 

If you have been a tyrant, and enslaved 
The bodies or the minds of noble men, 
Why, let me know it: or, if you have been 


Mirandola. 


[Jan. 
Mole-like, your way beneath your neigh. 


bour’s house, 14 
And shook down all his happiness, confess 
it: 
Or if, like ~ wilderness creature, you have 
prey’ 
Even upon your young, I bid you still 
To tell take comfort. 
_ Duke. T have been 
Silent, my son— . 
Guido. Not so, not so; and yet you 
were in truth: 
When slander came abroad, and I was ab. 
sen 
You kept sy ovo silence! thus I’ve heard : 
And, when | fell, you wept and kissed away 
The bright warm tears from Isidora’s cheek. 
But [ rose up again:—I rose, my lord, - 
Up from my of battle, and while the 
blood 
Harden’d ro age my wounds, I traced, with 


w 
And shaking fingers, a poor scrawl, re- 
min 
Her of our love; 
said ; | 
And you—you kept it from her. Speak! 
was’t so? 
There’s no one to betray you: should you 
blush, 
I'll hush your virtue, like a murder, up. 
Duke. Guido, you go too far: no more 
of this. 
Guido. No more ? 
Duke. You'll anger me. I tell you this 
For the last time. My blood is hot as 
your's. 
Guido. Much hotter. Noble lord, if £ 
may $ 
Duke. You may not, sir. Death! shall 
I stand and suffer 
These insolent taunts from you, my son, 


my slave, 
My— 


Guido. Slave! ' 
Duke. Ay, sir, whate’er may suit my 
Guido, Your high changes 
uido. Your highness’s humour By 
that I 
Duke. Sir, though it shift as often as 
the wind, 
Tis not for you to mark it, *Tis my 
humour, 
My spleen, my will. 
CurRIo enters. 
Curio. Did my lord call ? : 
Duke. 
If then another word—I said, begone. 
[Curio exit. 
But no, no, no ; no more of this ; no more. 
Guido. Then you deny——— ? 
Duke. Ah! Guido, this will bring |. 
Bitter repentance, in some after day ; 
Till then be silent—still.. 
Guido. Oh! I will be 
As silent as the grave you’¥e dug for me.” 
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New Royal Society—-A new Royal So- 
ciety, for the encouragement of indigent 
merit, and the promotion of general litera- 
ture, under the patronage of the King, is 
about to be formed, consisting of honorary 
and subscribing members and associates. 

The class of honorary members is intend- 
ed to comprise the most eminent literary 
characters,—an annual subscription of two 
guineas, to constitute a subscribing mem- 
ber,—and the class of associates to consist 
of twenty men of learning and character, 
ten under the patronage of the King, and 
ten under the patronage of the Society. 

His Majesty is to assign the annual sum 
of one hundred guineas, payable out of the 
privy purse, to ten of the associates, and an 
annual preinium of one hundred guineas 
for the best dissertation on some interest- 
ing subject, to be chosen by a council of 
the society. 

Ten associates will be placed under the 
patronage of the society, as soon as the sub- 
scriptions shall be sufficient for this pur- 

An annual subscriber of ten guineas 
continued for five years, or a life subscrip- 
tion of one hundred guineas, will entitle 
such subscribers to nominate an associate 
under the society’s patronage, according to 
the date of their subscription. 

The associates under the patronage of 
the King to be elected by competent judges, 
and those named by subscribers must be 
approved of by the same judges. 

From the months of February to July it 
is proposed that a weekly meeting of the 
society shall be held, and a monthly meet- 
ing during the remainder of the year. 

His Majesty, it is said, has entrusted 
the formation of the institution to the 
a of St David’s ; and from the num- 
ber of those who have hastened to sub- 
scribe, the funds are already very consi- 
derable.—Lit. Gaz. 

Wernerian Society.—-Dec. 16.—Mr 
Adie exhibited, and read the description 
of, an instrument for ascertaining the spe- 
cific gravity of bodies, without the use of 
weights or calculations. This instrument 
' is equally accurate with the hydrostatic 
balance ; but the operation of taking the 

ific gravity by it is much simpler, is 

one ina much shorter time, and the in- 
strument itself is greatly cheaper. Expe- 
riments were made with it before the So- 
ciety, to the satisfaction of ail present. 

At the same meeting, Mr John Deuchar 
explained the nature of an apparatus, sug- 
— some time ago by Colonel Yule, for 

ring ordnance without the use of a light 
or the usual prime. Mr Deuchar also 
gave an account’ of a number of experi- 


ments performed with the above apparatus, 
several of which he shewed to the Society ; 


in one of these the flame passed through 
three pieces of the wire-gauze used in Sir 
Humphry Davy's safety lamp; and in 
another was shewn the singular result of 
the flame passing through some gunpow- 
der without setting it off—Z£din. Phil. 
Jour. 

We are authorized to announce, that 
John Lindsay Crawfurd, Esq. has arrived 
from New South Wales about five months 
ago, having been furnished with an abso- 
lute liberation from his Excellency Major- 
General Macquarrie, Governor of that 
Colony. 

He is heir male of line to the late George 
Karl of Crawfurd and Lindsay, and will 


immediately proceed on his claim of service 


to that Peerage, and the estates annexed 
thereto. 

It is to be noticed, that Mr Crawfurd, 
since his arrival, has prepared for the press, 
and ‘speedily will be published, in one ele- 
gant octave volume, his life, from 1809 to 
1820; with a portrait, executed by one of 
the first artists ; exhibiting a full detail of 
his claim to the Crawfurd Peerage, and the 
formidable opposition he experienced from 
his opponent, with its consequences. 

To which will an introduc- 
tion, giving a genealogical and historical 
account of that noble family, from the 
reign of Malcolm Canmore, King of Scot- 
land, down-to himself. To the whole will 
be subjoined, a brief account of New South 
Wales, with its agricultural pursuits, laws, 
and customs.—Price 10s. 6d. 

He resides at present in Kilbirnie, Ayr- 
shire, the ancient abode of his ancestors.— 
Edin. Courant, Nov. 30, 1820. 

On the Cause of Regular Figures form- 
ed by Hoar-Frost on Windows.—This cu- 
rious phenomenon was ascribed by M. 
Mairan to the pre-existence in the glass of 
certain regular figures and lines generated 
during its formation, and he sup 


that the particles of hoar-frost deposit them- . 


selves according to these figures. M. Ca- 
rena, in a memoir Sur le Givre figuréc, 
ublished in the Mémoires de Turin for 


813 and 1814, p. 56—79, has overturned’ 


this hypothesis, and shews that the following 
are among the principal causes of the phe- 


nomenon. 1. The nattiral force of crys- - 


tallization. 2. The necessity of the hoar- 
frost, extending itself along a plane surface, 
which restrains the quaquaversus tendency 
of crystallization. 3. The numerous and 
varied resistances presented by the surfaceof 
the glass. 4. The imperfect and irregular 


conducting’ power of the glass, which is’ 
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to produce in the vapours curvilineal 
preceding their con- 
gelation. M. Carena placed a small cop- 
per disc on the outside of one of the panes 
of glass, and found that the corresponding 
rt of the glass was always free from hoar- 
Phil. Jour. 

Method of restoring the White Colours 
in ccrtain Paintings.—M. Meriméc having 
observed, in a design by Raphael, that the 
lights had lost their brightness, applied to 

« Thenard for his advice. Thjs distin- 
guished chemist ascribed the effect to the 
circumstance, that the white lead dissolved 
in water had become sulphuretted by the 

of time, and had been changed from 
white to black; and having sent to M. 
Merimée some slightly oxygenated water, 
it was applied to the black parts, and the 
white colour was instantly restored. The 
water contained only five or six times its 
volume of oxygen. There is reason to 
think, that this method will not succeed 
equally well with oil paintings.—Journ. de 
Physique, Mai 1820, p. 398. 

Notice of @ prolific Cross-brecd between 
the common Cat and the Pine-Martin, 
( Mustela Martes. )—We find by the Bi- 
blioth.que Universelle, that there has been 
lately presented to the Imperial Society of 
Natural History of Moscow, an animal 
which appears to be a cross-breed, formed 
by the meeting of the common cat and the 
pine-martin, and the fur of which promises 
to be a valuable article of commerce. The 

imen presented to the Society was sent 
from the Government of Penza, where the 
ine-martin is very abundant. The tollow- 
ing history is given of the cross-breed.—A 
domestic cat disappeared from a house in 
Penza, and returned in some days ina 
state of impregnation. At the usual period 
the cat littered four young ones, two of 
which very much resembled the mar- 
tin. Their claws were not retractile, as in 
the cat, and the snout was elongated like 
that of the martin, The two others, of 
the same litter, more nearly resembled the 
cat, as they had retractile claws and a 
round head. All of them had the black 
feet, tail, and ears of the martin ; and they 
killed birds and small animals more for the 
pw of destroying them than for food. 
he proprietor endcavoured to multiply 
this bastard race, and to prevent their in- 
termixing with the other domestic cats ; 
and his endeavours were completely suc- 
cessful, In the space of a few years he 
reared more than a hundred of these ani- 
mals, and he made a very beautiful article 
of furriery of their skins. The specimen 
presented to the Society was of the third or 
tourth generation, and it retained all the 
characters of the first. The fur is as beau- 
tiful and as silky as that of the pine-martin, 
and it may, with some care, become an in- 


object for commerce, —Edin. Phil. 
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Adjudication of the Copley Medal.—The 
President and Council of the Royal Society 
of London have adjudged the Gold Medal 
on Sir Godfrey Copley’s donation to Mr 
John Christian Oersted, for his discoveries 
respecting the connection between Elec. 
tricity and Galyanism.-Edin. Pll. Jour. 

Arctic Expedition.—Accounts have been 
received from a gentleman attached to the 
Arctic land expedition, dated in January 
last, at which period the party were in 
comfortable winter rters at Cumber- 
land house. The'cold was very severe, the 
thermometer standing at 30 deg. below ze- 
ro, but owing to the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere it was not so unpleasant as the cold 
wet weather in England. The rivers and 
lakes abounded fish of 

rticularly trout of a very large size, an 
the tenes brought moose deer and buffa- 
loes from the woods, so that there was no 
scarcity of provisions at their station. 

France.—Natural History.—M. Lucas, 
keeper of the cabinet of mineralogy in the 
Museum of Natural History, has termin- 
ated a journey that has occupied him 
twenty-one months in Italy and Sicily. 
He has brought home more than thirty 
boxes of minerals and other valuable arti- 
had those countries; and 

ighly praises tion he has met wi 
has sent from Pondicherry to the Museum 
of Natural History, a young elephant, liv- 
ing; an antelope, a shoot of the cocoa-trec, 
a large black squirrel, and a large box con- 
taining specimens of plants and seeds, M. 
Plée, a naturalist in the service of govern- 
ment, is on his journey to Porto Rico. 
M. Augustus L. Hilaire has given infor- 
mation of his having completed the hazard- 
ous and laborious expedition that he had 
undertaken in South America, M, Mil- 
bert, naturalist and draughtsman in natu- 
ral history, who had been obliged by the 
state of his health to quit the company of 
Capt. Baudin, during his expedition in 
the South, is at present in North America, 
as correspondent of the Museum of Natu- 
ral History. In the space of three years 
he has sent over fifteen consignments of 
rare and interesting objects ; among them 
are a bison, several deer of uncommon 
» species, and other living animals never be- 
fore seen in France. 1n compliance with 
the request of the professors in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, the minister of the ma- 
rine has nominated M. de Sauvigny to re- 
pair to Senegal in quality of botanic agri- 
culturist. 
_ Germany—Ancient Roman Eagle—it 
is well known that, at the defeat of the 
Roman legions in Franconia, in the days of 
Augustus, one of their ensign-bearers bu- 
ried the eagle that was confided to his 
charge in a ditch. Time and chance have 
at length brought it to light. Count Fran- 
tis of Erbach, who has a country seat at 
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Eulbach, and who has formed a magnifi- 
cent collection of Roman antiquities, has 
found in the vicinity of his residence a 
Roman eagle, in a good state of preserva- 
tion. It was discovered in a ditch, not far 
from some remains of a Roman entrench- 
ment. It is of bronze, thirteen inches in 
height, and weighs seven pounds, _ 
Improvement on Berlin art- 
ist, Mr Charles P. Khummer, has recently 
published a globe with the mountains boldly 
executed in relief. This method impres- 
ses the subject more forcibly upon the 
mind than the mode hitherto adopted, and 
is consequently admirably * caleulated for 
geographical instruction. 
Languages. According to a ** View of 
all the known Languages and their Dia- 
lects,” published by M. Fred. Aderburgh, 
their number amounts to 3064, viz. in all 
Asia 937, European 587, African 276, an 
American 1264. 
Egypt——M. Gau, an antiquarian and 
architect of Cologne, is returned from his 
travels in Palestine, Egypt, and Nubia, 
where he has ascended to the second eata- 
ract. He brings a very valuable collec- 
tion of drawings of remarkable monu- 
ments; many of these have been taken for 
the first time, and others have been exe- 
cuted in a more correct manner. ‘There 
will be abowt sixty plates on Nubia, of 
which there are none in the 


work, and twenty additional plates on 


and Jerusalem ; the explanations to 


be in French and German. A specimen of 
five or six plates will appear very shortly, 
representing buildings and bas reliefs. - 
Sweden. Linneus.——There has lately 
been discovered accidentally, among the 
papers of a shop-keeper, a biographical ac- 
count of Linnzus, written by himself, and 
since continued to his death. The auto- 
graph MS. which is in the Swedish lan- 
zuage, has been sent to Upsal, and will speed- 
y be printed. It will form a book of 500 
es in 8vo, embellished with six engrav- 
ings, exhibiting two portraits of the great 
naturalist, a fac simile of his hand-writ- 
ing, his monument in the cathedral church, 
and the arms of his family. re 
New Islands-——M. Graner, a major in 
the Swedish service, who set out last year 
to explore, in the South Sea, a new route 
for merchant vessels from Chili to the East 
Indies, has discovered in that ocean a group 
of islands hitherto unknown to mariners. 
To the largest of them he has given the 
name of Oscar. ‘It is to be regretted that 
the Swedish journals, from which this 
intelligence is extracted, furnish no de- 
Se 


Russia.— Peter the Great.—A trium- 
phal column has been erected at Pultowa, 
by the Emperor Alexander, in commemo- 
ration of the victory gained by Peter the 


reat French. 


- joint of a human finger. 
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Great over Charles XII. It is of cast 
iron in four parts; each of-the joints is co- 
vered with a crown; the first is of laurel 
and palms; the second of laurel only, and 
the third of oak leaves; the intervals are 
filled with bundles of arms. The capital 
is formed of large palm leaves; above it is 
a demi-sphere, with aspread eagle, holding 
in his talons the thunders of war, and in 
his beak a crown of laurel. The pedestal 
contains two inscriptions ; one to the glory 
of the hero, and the other designating the 
day and year of the victory. On the right 
and left of the column are trophies in the 
Greek style. The monument is encircled 


’ with an iron railing, the bars of which are 


Greek swords, with their points fixed in the 
earth, an emblem of repose after victory. 
On the base appears a little fortress bristled 
round with the artillery that was used at 
the battle of Pultowa. 

India.—The Marquis of Hastings, Go- 
vernor-General in India, has received, as a 
present from the Nabob of Bhawulpur, a 
wild ass, of the species called Gor Thur by 
the Indians. This beautiful animal is from 
11 to 12 hands high, has long ears, black 
eyes, and is of a chamois colour. He is 
not to be tamed, and in this and many 
other respects he resembles the African 
Zebra. He is represented asa most finish- 
ed model of beauty, agility, and strength. 

The Museum of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, among other curiosities, contains 
a bulrush, cut in Nepaul, 84 feet in length, 
a serpent with two heads, specimens of 
mosaic from Agra and Golconda, crystals 
from Nepaul, and sculptures from Perse- 
polis, Java, &c. 

Fossil Oyster’ Shell—The Calcutta 
Mirror of the 23d of March last contains 
a letter from Dr Tyler, announcing that, 
in an expedition to Kallinger, he picked 
up a fossil oyster shell on the summit of a 
high hill, above the village of Bheeamow, 
in union with granite and basalt rocks. 
“ This proves that these hills were former- 
ly all under waier.”” Dr Tylerjhas met with 
something still more wonderful. ** In the 
bed of a river near Russur, I also found,” 
says he, ** the fossil remains of the first 
It is evident 
the first phalanx of a finger, and I thi 
the first finger of the right hand.” 

Ciccro._The Abbé Amadeus Peyran, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Turin, has discovered some frag- 
mentsof Cicero in a manuscript from the mo- 


nastery of St Colomban de Kabbio, a town 


on the Trebia, in the dominions of the King 
of Sardinia. This. MS. presents important 
new readings of orations already known, 
and confirms the identity of several texts 
that have been tortured by indiscrett cri- 
tics. It contains also fr ts of the Ora- 
tions Pro Scauro, Pro M. Tullio, In Clo- 
dium, orations unfortunatedy lost. : 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A memoir of the Operations of the 
British Army in India, during the Mali- 
ratta War of 1817, 1818, and 1819, is in 
the press, illustrated by maps and topogra- 
phical plans; by Lieut. Colonel Backer, 
Quarter Master General of the Army of 
Fort St George. The plans have been care- 
fully drawn under his own eye, and the 
maps from actual surveys under his imme- 
diate direction, and they are to be engraved 
under the superintendence of Mr Arrow- 
smith. 

The Rev. John Hughes, author of the 
Hore Britannica, in two volumes, is ar- 
ranging materials for a supplemental vo- 
lume, which will contain a translation of 
the Welsh Historical Triads, with two 
essays, presented to the Cambrian Society, 
& 


The Celt’s Paradise; a Poem, by John 
Banim, will soon appear. . 

Oliver Cromwell, and his Times, is an- 
nounced, by Thomas Cromwell, with a 
Portrait. 

An original Miscellany is in preparation 
undcr the title of the Quarterly Magazine, 
and the first number will appear in March 
or April. 

A second edition is printing of Lectures, 
chietly on the Dramatic Literature of the 
age of Klizabeth, delivered at the Russel 
Institution ; by William Hazlitt, Esq. 

Essays on Character are announced, by 
the same author. 

A new and corrected edition is printing 
of the Speeches of the late Right Hon. 
John Philpot Curran, with a preface and 


explanatory notes, by his son, William - 


Henry Curran, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

The Philosophy of Painting, by Wol- 
stenholie Parr, is in the press. 

Mr T. Arrowsmith has nearly ready for 
publication, a Map of the Constellations, 
on two very large sheets, accompanied by 
a Memoir. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, of Gordon 
House, Kentish Town, has in the press, 
an improved edition of Walkingame’s 
Arithmetic, with upwards of 1800 addi- 
Pn questions, many new rules, tables, 

c 


Machin ; or, the Discovery of Madeira; 


_a Poem, by James Bird, author of ** The 


Vale of Slaughden,” will soon appear. 

Dr Ramsbottom has uearly ready for 
publication, in one volume, 8vo, Practical 
Observations in Midwifery, with a selec. 
tion of cases. 

will be published, written 
himself, Memoirs of William Wallace, 
Esq. late Captain in the 15th Hussars ; 


with interesting particulars of his residence 
and confinement in Paris, and some ac- 
count of the leading characters of fashion 
in that metropolis. 

Mr Buck’s éxpected work, on’ the 
* Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of 
Nature,” will be published in February, 
The entire work has beet written con 
amore, and promises to excite considerable 
interest. 

A new edition of the Practice of the 
Customs, with considerable additions, in- 
cluding the consolidated duties, by Mr 
Smyth, one of the Surveyors General of 
his Majesty’s Customs, will be published 
in January. 

Happiness, a Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay, is preparing for publication. 

A Novel, called Favourite of Nature, 
is printing in three volumes. 

The Rev. Mr Fry, author of Lectures 
on the Romans, &c. is preparing a work, 
to be entitled the Second Advent, or Glo- 
rious Epiphany of our Lord and Saviorfr 
Jesus Christ, being an attempt to elaci- 
date in chronological order all the pro- 
phecies both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which relate to this important sub- 
ject, and to the events immediately con- 
nected with it; the judgment of apos- 
tate nations, the restoration of Israel, and 
the final establishment of the promised 
kingdom of the Messiah, &c. &e. 

In the press, a second volume of Sacred 
Lyrics, by Mr James Edmeston. 

The third part, finishing the Penta- 
teuch, is printing with all speed of Mr 
Bellamy’s new translation. 

A Life of Ann Boleyn, comprising 
Sketches of the early period of Henry the 
Eighth’s Court, with many Original Let- 
ters and Documents never before publish- 
ed, is in the press; attributed to Miss 
Benger, the Author of the Memoirs of 
John Tobin, &c. ; 

Shortly will be published, the Principles 
of Forensic Medicine, explained, illustrat- 
ed, and applied to British Practice, by J. G. 
Smith, M.D. 

_ The concluding volume of Bryan's 
Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies 
of Ireland, 8vo, is in the press, and ex- 
pected ‘to appear early in the year. 

Early in January, Mr Pye (who wrote 
a description of Modern Birmingham) 
will publish a brief account of the General 
Hospital, near Birmingham, together with 
the Musical Festivals that have been cele- 
brated for its benefit, from their com 
ment to the present time. | 

Mr S. F, Gray has in the press, and 
nearly ready for ‘publication, a new and 
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1821.] 
improved edition of his Supplement 
to the Pharmacopeet ‘ 

A prospectus has been circulated of a 
new. periodical religious Magazine, con- 
ducted by 2 member of the United Seces, 
sion Church of Scotland, entitled. the 
Christian Recorder, and British and Fite 
reign Religious the first 

umber will appear in January. .. 

: A new and enlarged edition of Mr A. T. 
‘Thomson’s..Conspectus of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopeeias, 
will be. published in January. 

On he 3lst of January, 1821, will be 
published, No. I. and continued monthly, 
of the British Domestic Herbal, being a 
correct description of British medicinal 
intended for of families, and 
or every purpose of domestic medicine ; 
illustrated ye plates accurately coloured 

ing to nature. wast et 
A new edition of the Rev. John Foster's 
Essay on Popular Ignorance is nearly 
rene publication, and a second volume 


of Clarke’s History of Intolerance is pre- 
paring for the press. i 
EDINBURGH. 


_ An English translation of the System of 
Universal Geography ; by M. Malte Brun, 
Kditor of the Annales des Voyages, &c. 
is now in the press. The work will be 
completed in.seven thick 8vo volumes, or 
14 parts, the first of which will be publish- 
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ed in the beginning of February, and the 
remainder quarterly. The translation is 
executing under the eye of the Author, who 
has corrected and improved the work ex- 
pressly for this translation. . | 

_ The Description of the British Empire, 
and of North and South America, is to be 
revised hy Gentlemen belonging to those 
Countries, whose access to official docu- 
ments will enable them to supply such im- 
portant information, as will render this 

of the work in a great ineasure ciaaak 

The publication of the Original was com- 
menced in 1812, and is expected wiee 
completed in-twe years, Fivevolumes have 
ton already ublished ; the first contains 
the History of Geography, and of the Pro- 
gress of Discovery, from the earliest ages 
to the present day ; the second contains 
Theory of Mathematical,, Physical, and 
Political Geography; and the three last 
contain the Description of Asia, Africa, 
and America; the Description of Europe 
will be comprised in two additional volumes, 
which will complete the work. 

The English translation commences with 
the Theory of Mathematical, Physical, and 
Political Geography. 

The Works of John Home, Esq. Author 
of Douglas, a Tragedy, &c.; to which is 
refixed, an Account of Life 

ritings; by Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
F. RSE $ vols. vo. An edition of the 
Life will be printed for separate sale. 
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LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

A TREATISE on Mildew and the Cultiva- 
tion of Wheat, including Hints on the use 
of Lime, Chalk, Marl, Clay, Gypsum, 
&c. ; by Francis Blaikie, Steward to T. W. 
Coke, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

A Description of a New Agricultural 
Implement, which, by the power of One 
Horse, performs a variety of operations in 
Cultivation, at the rate of three Acres per 
day ; by Major General Alexander Beat- 
son. | 


_ A View of the Agricultare, Manufae- 
tures, Statistics, and State of Society of 
rance ; Villiam Jacob, Esq. F. BR. 8. 
L. 1. 15s. 
risenthwaite’s New Theory of Agricul- 
ture, in which the nature of Soils, Crops, 
and Manures is explained, and the appli- 
cation of Bones, Gypsum, Lime, Chalk, 
determined on Scientific Principles. 


_ The Farmer’s Mentorandum Book ‘for 


1821, or journal of country business and 


VOL. VIII, 


accounts throughout the year, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
to be continued apnually. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
- Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Descri 
tion of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, lately 
erected at Wakefield; by Watson and 
Pritchet, Architects, York. Medium folio, 
L. 2, 12s. 6d. Royal with proof plates, 
L. 3, 3s. as 
. Observations on the Construction and 
fitting up of Meeting Houses for Public 
Worship, Tlustrated Plans, Sections, 
and Description; including one lately 
erected in the City of York, embracing in 
— the Method of Warming: and 
ee by William Alexander. 4to. 


| BIOGRAPHY. 
‘Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Pous- 
sin; by Maria Graham, 8yo, with a Por- 
trait. 10s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
-. & Catalogue of a Miscellaneous. Collec- 
tion of Books, Ancient-and Modern, wit! 
a Collection ‘of Curious-and Rare Prints ; 
by John’ Heaton, Leeds. 
K 
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atalogue of Books, containe Nature, Nos. ¥ and 23 by John Varley. 


by S. Hayes. 2s. 6d. 
BOTANY. 

The Botanical Cultivator ; or, Instruc- 
tions for the Management of Plants culti- 
vated in the Hot-houses of Great Britain ; 
by Robert Sweet, F.L.8. 8vo. 106. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Ar- 
pino, comprising Dissertations on the poli- 
tical conduct observed by Cicero on his 
Villas and Monuments; by Charles Kel- 
sall, 12s. 

Numbers XXI. and XXII. of the Del- 
pbin and Variorum Classics. Tacitus. 

The Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
Journal, No. XLIV. 

COMMERCE. 

A Manual of Foreign Exchanges, 
Monies, &c. &c. intended as an Assistant 
to the Counting-house. 12mo. 4s. 

A Collection of the Treaties and Con- 
ventions at present subsisting between 
Great Britain and Foreign Powers, com- 
_ from authentic Documents; by Lewis 

ertslet, Esq. Librarian, Foreign Office. 
2 vols, 8vo. L. 1, 4s. 

; DRAMA.. 

A Wild Goose Chase: a Farce; by H. 
Jameson, Esq. 2s. 

» Wallace : a Tragedy, by C. E. Walker, 

. 3s. 

doin Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
an Historical Play in Five Acts. 8vo. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

Soirées Litteraires; or, a few Hints 
upon the French Language, 3s. 

The Cambridge Problems from 1801 to 
1820. 10s. 6d. 

Conversations on English Grammar, in 
a series of familiar Dialogues between a 
Mother and her Daughters; by Honoria 
Williams. 3s. 6d. 

The Mental Calculator: being a com- 
pendium of general rules for the solution 
of various Problems in Astronomy; with 


illustrations, To which is 
»& Guide to the Constellations; by 
P. Lovekin. 3s. half-bound. 

A Geographical Exercise Book ; by C. 
Robertson. 3s. 6d, 
yf Key to Ditto, for the use of Teachers. 
Ksop, in Rhyme, with some Originals; 
b Jefferys Ta of Ongar. 12mo. 4s. 
haii-bound. 

Catechism of Classical Biography, con- 
taining an Account of the Lives of the 
most celebrated Characters among the 
Greeks and Romans; by C. Irving, LL.D. 
18mo ls. 
Design, to 1 by 

1, to bd 
fly Be ech 
ractical Treatise on Perpective, adap 
ed for the Study of those who draw frem 


Selections of Classic Italian Poetry, 
from the works of Tasso, Ariosto, &c. for 
the use of Students in the Italian lan ; 
by B. T. B. Defferari. 2 vols, 12mo, 12s, 


bds. 
FINE ARTS. 

Views in Ceylon, a Series of six Engrav. 
ings, highly finished in colours, illustra. 
tive of Candyan Scenery, Costumes, &c. 
L. 5, 5s. | 

No. VIII: of the English Lakes, con- 
taining four a Plates. 4to. 6s. 
la 10s. 

te XIV. ef the Cabinet of Arts, 
with four plates. royal 4to, 3s. 

Boydell’s Illustrations of Holy Writ ; 
being a series D 
ings, from Origi rawings ; » Tay- 
lon Royal 4to, L. 6, 6s. imperial, on India 

per, L. 8, 8s. | 

Illustrations of the Monastery ; engraved 
by C. Heath, from Drawings by R. West- 
all, R. A. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 4to. 
proof, L.1, 4s. 

GEOGRAPRY. 

An Historical and Geographical Me- 
moir of the North American Continent, its 
Nations and Tribes; by the Rev. James 
Bently Gordon.. 4to, L. 2, boards, — 

Ill Dalmatia ; being a Description 
of Dresses, and 
Character of their Inhabitants and those ‘of 
the adjacent Countries, with 32 Coloured 
Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 

HISTORY. 

New South Wales; being an Historical 
Account of the Colony and its Settlements ; 
with 12 views. engraved by W. Preston, a 
convict, from drawings by Capt. Wallis, 
46th regiment, with a map of Port Mac- 
quarie and the newly discovered River 
Hastings ; by J. Oxley, Esq. 4to. L. 2, 2s. 

The History of the Rebellion in 1745. 
and 1746, with portraits of both the Pre- 
tenders, from original pictures; by the 
Chevalier de Johnstone, translated from a 
French MS. originally deposited in the 
Scots College at Paris, and now in the 
hands of the publishers. 4to. L. 2, 2s. 

The History of Parga and the Ionian 
Islands, a earliest period to the 

resent day, illustrated by maps; by Col. 
de Bosse. Bro, 

Pictures, Historical and 
drawn from English, Sod 
History ; by John Galt, 2 vols. fools+ 

‘A View of the H ; Literature, 
Religion of the Siete including a 
minute description of their mannere and 
customs; by the Rev. W. Ward) of Se 
rampore, Bengal. Vols, II]. and 

“History of the Judicial Systeny of Ben- 

gal. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

A Collection of Examples of the Diffe- 
rential and. Integral Calculus, and also of 
the Calculus of finite Differences and of 
Functions. 2 vols. 8yo. L. 1, 10s. , 

Analytical and Arithmetical Essays; by 
Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on Involution and Evolution ; 
being a new method of extracting the roots 
of equations and numbers by Arithmetical 
Rules; by Peter Nicholson. 8yo. 6s. 

No. XXIV. of the Gentlemen’s Mathe- 
matical Companion, continued annually, 
for 1821; containing answers to the last 
years, and new ones proposed, &c, 12mo. 
3s. 


A New Method of solving equations 
with ease and expedition, by which the 
true value of the unknown quantity is 
found without previous reduction, 7 
original principles; by Theophilos Hol- 
dred, 4to. 7s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

A Physiological System of Nosology ; 
with a corrected and simplified nome 
ture; by John Mason Good, M.D. 8vo, 
L. 1, ls. 

Numerous Cases illustrative of the effi- 
cacy of Prussic Acid in affections of the 
Stomach, by John Elliotson, M. D. 5s, 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Treatment of 
morbid Local affections of the Nerves ; by 
Joseph Swan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Synopis of the Diseases of the Eye, 
and their treatment ; to which are prefixed, 
a short anatomical description, and a 
sketch of the physiology of that organ ; by 
Benjamin Travers, F.R.S.. 8vo. with six 
highly finished coloured engravings. L..1, 
5s. 


A iptive, Diagnostic, and Practical 
Essay on Disorders of the Digestive Or- 
gans and general Health; by Marshall 
Hall, M. D. &c. 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay on the between 

sipelas, Phlegmon, Kirythema; by 
pa Hume Weatherhead, M. D. &c. 
4s. 

Practical Observations on Strictures, 
Gleet, and Diseases of the Urethra, de- 
scribing an easy and effectual mode of 
Cure, by an internal medicine ; by William 
Renow, Surgeon. 8yo. 3s, 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Eye ; by John Vetch. 8vo..10s. Gd... _ 

A Series of Questions and Answers in 
4 Practice of Physic, .Materia. Medica, 

istry, Botany, &c; written expressly 
or the use of gentlemen preparing for their 
examination at Apothecaries’ Hall; by 
Charles Mingay Syder, Surgeon, 
The Pharmacopmia of the Royal Coll 
of Physicians of London, 1809, literally 
translated, and the chemical.decompositions 
annexed ; by Geo. Fred. Collier, Surgeon. 
_ Directions for the Treatment, of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in a 
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of distinguishing real from apparen 

Translated from the French of M. P. Or- 

fila; by R. H. Black, Surgeon. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

One hundred and twenty-six 
Mottoes ; consis of original verses, 
composed for public adoption, as epitaphs 
on tombs and gravestones, &c.. 4s. 

The British Imperial Calendar; by 
John Debrett. 4s. 6d. bound, with an 
almanack. 

A Treatise on the art of Brewing, exhi+ 
biting the London Practice. of Brewin 
Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, Table Beer, an 
various kinds of malt liquors; by F. Ac- 
cum, M. R. F. A. &c. 1210. 9s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1821 ; to which is 
prefixed an introduction, containing the 
elements of British Ornithology. 

Parts I. to IV. of the Family Cyclope- 
dia, to be continued weekly; by James 
Jennings. 8vo. 2s. Gd. each. 

Anecdotes and Characters of the House 
of Brunswick ; by John Brown. 8vo. 9s. 

The Continuation of the Narrative of 
Miss M‘Avoy’s Case, with general observa- 
tions upon the case itself, upon her pecu- 
liar powers of distinguishing colours, read- 
ing, &c. through the medium of her fin. - 
gers, &c.; by Thomas Renwick. 8vo 10s. 

The Authentic and Intelligible Al- 
manack ; or Annual Abstract of Celestial 
Lore; calculated for 1821. From the 
MS. of Sir William Lilly Brachm. 3s. 6d. 

No. XLVII. of the Quarterly Review. 

No. XXXII. of the Pamphleteer. 

The Déjeuné, or Companion for the 
Breakfast Table. Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Complete Hagens on the Art of pre- 

ring, mounting, and preserving every ob- 
Natural History. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

_ The Book of Nature laid Open, in a 
popular Survey of the Phenomena and 
Constitution the Universe, and the a 
pearances of Nature during each Month of 
the Year ; bs the Rev. W. Hutton, M.A. 
12mo. 3s. 

ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, or a View 
of the Intellectual Powers of Man; with 
observations on their cultivation, adapted 
to the present state of the country. vo. 


5s. 
“The Climate of London, deduced from 
Meteorological Observations, made in the 
of the by 
; Howard. 2 vols, Bvo. L. 1, 5s. bids. 
‘Tales bf “My Landlord ; ‘series, 
containing the Fair Witch of Glas Lynn. 
3 vols. 12mo, 4. 
Edinburgli; a Satirical Novel; by the 
author of London; or, a Month at Stevens’. 
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de Cotrtenay, a novel from the 
the Countess p***; =12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Only’ child; oF, Portia Bellenden. 
7s. Gd. bds.- 

_Anston Park, a Tale. 1286. 6s, 

ONIENTAL LITERATURE. 

A Syrisc Grammar, principally adapted 
to the New Testament in that Language; 
by Thomas Yates, author of Indian Church 
Hilstoty, &e, &c. 8vo. 

Odes, and other Poems; tg Henry 
Neele, f. cap. 8vo. 7s. 

The Harp of the Desert; containing the 
Battle of Algiers, with other pieces ;_by 
Ismael ‘Able Seaman, 5s. ‘6d. 

Fosme by the Author of the * Arab.” 
Is. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a Poem; to 
which are added, Scenes from Sophocles ; 
by Thos. Dale, of Benet’s ‘College, Cam- 
brid 8vo. ds. Gd. 

The Cheltenham Mail ; or, Letters 
from ‘Gloutedneetiite 3 by Peter Quince, 
the younger. foolscap 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Poems; by one of the Authors of 
** Poems for Youth by a Family Circle.” 
foolscap 8vo. 

The rhird Tour of Dr Syntax, in search 
ofa Wife, with 3 plates. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hofer, and other Poems; by Charles 
Edwards. 12mo. 4s. 

Echoism; a Poem. 
ao" by Thomas Gent, foolscap 8vo. 


The Monarchy of the Bees; a Poem 
Illustrated with Notes, exhibiting some of 
the most remarkable circumstances in the 
History of that Insect. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
half bound. 

The Tour of Dr Prosod y, in, Search of 
the Picturesque, &vo. No, 2s. Gd. 


Amarynthus, the Nympholept ; with. 


other Poems. foolseap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
 Desultory in London, Titus 
ppus, with other Poems; 
Charles Lloyd. ‘12mo. 7s. Gd, 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL 


History of the Causes and Effects of the 
Confederation of the Rhine; translated. 
from the Htalian of Marquess 
by J, D. Dwyer. Bvo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Claims of the Established Church 
to exclusive attachment and su ’ and 
the dangets which menace from 
schism and indifference, considered in 
eight sermons preached before the. Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in 4820; by. 


Pausset, M.A. 
igionia Christine, 


| 


‘Got de 
with the notes. of ther Author, Le.C 
and others, translated into English, 
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and illustrated ; by the Rev. ‘George Hol- 
2A. Bvo. 10s. 6d, 

by the late Rev. Bret- 
land; to: which are Memoirs of 
his Life; &e» | 2 vols. Bvo. Le I.- 

Twenty Discourses eached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1820; being 
the first course of Sermons delivered at the 
lectute founded by the Rev. John Hulse ; 
by the Rev. C. Benson, M. A, 8vo. 12s, 
bds. 

- Letters to a Young Cletgyman ; by Ste- 
vensoh Macgill, D.D. . 6s, bis. 

Scripture Testimony to the Messiah ; by 
J. Pye Sunith, D.D. Vol. ‘2and 3, 8vo. 
L. 1. 

“The Church and the Clergy, éxhibiting 
the obligations~of Society; by G. E. 
Shuttleworth,  8vo. 8s. 

Hebrew Pealter, 


‘TorocRAPHY. 

A Treatise on Topography, in which the 
science and practical detail of Trigonome- 
trical surveying are explained ; together 
with their application to surveying in 
neral. 

Historical the City of Ar. 

for a period of 1373 years; oe 
prising a bon m of the 
ral history of Ireland; a refutation o ‘the 
opinions of Dr Ledwich, respecting the 


’ non-existence of St Patrick 5 and an ap- 


“péridix”on the learning, “matiquities, and 
religion of the [rish nation; by James 
Stuart, A, B. Svo, illustrated with 
lds. bds. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
No. FV. Vol. IV. of the Journal of 
New Yoy and Travels, containing Pou- 
queville’s Tiavels in the Northern: Pro- 
vinces of Greece; with Plates. 3s Gd. 
sewed, 4s, bds. 
if Narrative of a Journey to New: Bris 
tain, by Mr Ellis. A country so called in 
the vast -plain: of the Miseourt, in North 
Ameriea, and inhabited by of 
British Origin, who live in ind ence 
and happiness under an: equitable system 
of society, with some account oftheir con- 
stitution, laws, customs, &c. &c.3 tege- 

m. the 
Great ‘Britain. 9s. 

Vole I. of the Tour of Africa cous 
taining a concise Account of all the Coun- 
tries in that Quarter: of the Globe, hitherto 
visited by Kur 3 with the manners 
and customs of Inhabitants 

EDINBURGH... 

‘Kenilworth ; a Romance, by the Aw 
thor of Waverley, Ivanhoe; ‘vols. 
post octavo; boards.'L..1, 

Prize-Essays. and "Transactions: of the 
Highland 


Society of. Scotland. Vel. Vs 
Part Bvo. 9s 
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’ Substance of the Earl of Lauderdale’s 

in the House of Lords, on Thurs- 

day the 2d of November 1820, on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill of Pains aad 

Penalties. Syo. 2s. 

- Marvellous and Disinterested Patriotism 
of Certain Learned Whigs ; illustrated in 
Prose and Rhyme, for the use of the 
Inhabitants of Edinburgh ; by ‘‘ Fair Play 
and Have at Them.” Part I. Svo. 6d. 

Have at Them; Tallyho; containing 

some Intercepted Correspondence. Part II. 
8vo. Gd. 

Lines Recommendatory of Christian 

Union. 8vo. 2s. 

Letter to James .Moncreiff, Esq. 
Advocate, Chairman of the Meeting at the 
Pantheon ; by A Friend to the People, 6d. 

_A Dictio of Chemistry, on the 
Basis of Mr Nicolson; by Andrew Ure, 
M. D. Professor of the Anderstonian 
Institution, Member of the Geological So- 
&c., &. In one volume 8yo. 
L. Is. boards. 
The Case of Her Majesty Queen Caro- 
line, simplified and brought to the Test of 
Justice, Truth, and Common Sense, in Two 
_ Letters; by a Caledonian.. In 8vo, Is... 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns ;, by Thom:s Chalmers, D.D, 


Nos Sand On Church Patronage.” 
VO. 25. 
The New I. con- 
taining Linlithgowshi lingshire. 
Folio. 10s. 6d. ria 

The Scrap Book, containing a collection 
of amusing and striking pieces in Prose 
and Verse, with an Introductory Preface 3. 


by John Macdiarmid, Esq, 12mo. 7s. 


A Letter to the Most Noble the Mar- 
uis of Huntly, Chairman of the Annaal 
inner of the Pitt Club for 1821; bya 

Scottish Freeholder. 8vo.Gd. 

A Catalogue of Books for 1821, New 
and Second-Hand, containing matty rare 
valuable and cheap Articles in various lan- 
guages, and in every department of Science 
and Literature, now on sale atthe Shop of 

David Brown, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 

In this Catalogue will be found an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books in thé Modern 

Greek ; an illustrated Copy of Grainger’s 

Biographical History, containing upwards 

of 2000 Portraits and Prints, many of 

them fine and rare, in 8 volumes, large 
folio, strongly bound in Russia, &¢. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE.-—The Session of the Legisla- 
tive Chambers ‘was opened on the 19th 


December by a from the King; 
which, however, little light. apon 
the state of France, or upon the g 


eo of Europe. In that document 

_is represented to be in a state of 
peace and ity.. Inthe interier sue- 
cesses always ; have crowned the 
efforts of her laborious sctivity, which apply 
equally to agriculture, arts, and.industry. A 
hew diminution of taxes is announced, and 
the recent modifications in the electoral 
system are ing to those advantages 
which were anticipated. Of the foreign re- 
lations of France it is said, that tine has 
only more closely united the allianee of 
which France forms # that this 
alliance, while it averts the causes of war, 
Ought to inspire confidence against — 
dangers to social order or the politi- 

cal equilibriam may- be 
Brussels was totally 
Many valuable effects were saved,” 


many were also destroyed. The flames 
communicated to the noble hall of the 
States General, and merely the bire walls 
of that magnificent building remain ; but 
all the archives and papers of government 
have been preserved. The Princess of: 
Orange bore — i in meer with a 
courage worthy the sister o Kuzperor 
Alexander. 


-SPAIN.-The aspect of affairs in this. 


country’ is still somewhat troubled. It ap- 
pears certain, that there exists an active 
party in Spain, though they are small in 
number, who are anxious for the restoration 


go lie 
spirit of the great 


however, so adverse to t 
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AN 
ears are entertai a | 
present system. The disconten occa- 
sionally assemble in different 4 
Peninsula, in small companies of about Me 
or 30 armed meti, but their object seems ae 
to be ‘as much predatory as » 80 
that it is not easy to d these in- a 
surgents from ordinary banditti. In some 4 
cases the clergy are said to be the instiga- @ 
tors of the disturbances. It would also ap- : 


or special ing 
2dly, By failure, 


men who, falsely assuming 
the exclusive merit of loyalty, are inces- 
santly occupied in endeavours to subvert 
represent to his majesty the ty 
the until it 


monstrated that his majesty regards as his 
enemies all who are hostile to the new in- 
stitutions. The Duke de ’Infantado, and 
Generals Bassecourt and St Marc, have 
been banished from Madrid, owing to the 
hostility which they avow to the constitu- 


tional system. An extraordinary meeting 
of taki tions, as against 
which the country is 
exposed, as aguinst those with which it is 
menaced from without, advices, it is said, 
having been received from Troppau which 
GERMaNY.—From Darmstadt, under 
the date of December 22, we learn that the 
new Constitution of Hesse has been pub. 
lished. The following are its i 
features. The first three articles relate en- 
tirely to the relations of Hesse in the Ger- 
man Confederation. The fqurth is the 
obligation of the Grand Duke to govern 
according to the new Constitution, and de- 
clares his inviolable. The fifth ar- 
ticle establishes the right of hereditary suc- 
eession, which is to pass to a female in de- 
fault of a male heir. The 6th, 7th, 8th, 
torial possessions, which are uninteresting 
 e@mjeyment of civil rights, publie and» pri- 
the right of a nation is thus acquired :—1. 
by birth, if the parents were natives at the 
time of the birth of the individua). 2. By 
female with a native. 
blic function. 


all be practically de- righ 


EJan. 


into a criminal charge. 
cnt creditors are. 
com satisfied,) by curatelle (guardi. 
oni Being ing the whole. of its duration. 
4th, By servitude—Art. 17, The right of 
citizenship .is lost—lst, By ation. 
2dly, By the jage of a female with a 
foreigner. The may re- 
cover her rights, if, during marriage, 
to live in the Grand Du- 
chy, or if, after the death of her husband, 
she has returned with the consent of the 
Government.—Art. 18. All Hessians are 
equal before the law.—Art. 19. Birth gives 
no man the right of exercising any public 
function.—Art. 20. The diversity of religi- 
ous opinions under the Christian faith 
makes no alteration in civil or political 


ts. 
Nar_Es.—The affairs of this country. 
continue to excite a lively interest. Before 
coming to a determination, as to the course 
they will ue, the Allied Sovereigns 
have invited the King of Naples to a person- 
al conference at Tro Majes- 
ty, with the permission is Parliament, 
on the 13th Dec. 
on the British man of war Vengeur, 
for I This request of the Allied 
Sovereigns gave rise to some very inter. 
esting ings in Naples. On the 7th 
the King informed his Parliament of his 
wish to comply with it, and of his deter- 
mination *‘ to make every exertion for the 
enjoyment of a liberal and wise Constitu- 
tion, that whatever measure circumstances 
may exact relatively to our actual political 
state, all my efforts will be directed, that 


it may remain for ever pre ear 
lowing basis: 1. That the individual and 
real liberty of my beloved subjects may be 
secured by a fundamental law of the state. 
2. That birth shall confer no privileges in 
the composition of the legislative body of 
the state. 3, That no taxes shall be impo- 
sed without the consent of the nation in its 
legislative representation. . 4. That the ac- 
counts of public expenditure shall be refer- 
red to the nation itself, and to its represen- 
accord with the national ives. 
6. That the judicial wer shall be it inde- 
t. That the press shall remain 
except from the operations of laws 
enacted against the abuses of its li 
8. That the ministers be ible. 9. 


ts,. That the civil list shall be fixed. I farther 


declare that none of my subjects shall ever 
Tecelve molestation on account of past po- 
litical events,””. The Parliament 

ed its answer to the m to the next 


Pi of the sincerity of the king in his» 
tachment to the new order of things. At 
| Madrid, a groom of his majesty’s bed- 
a th chamber, and a colonel, with 24 other 
& By have been arrested on a charge of 
implicated in the counter revolution. 
a ary movement of Motales. On the 23d 
Noverber, the magistrates of Madrid pre- 
«ey sented to his majesty an address, stating to ‘aj 
him that those who keep alive this ferment 
Ha Gin are to be found ih his court and palaces— ee 
ai 
ie 
awl 
|. 
| 
| 
By 
4. By natutalization ;—all male residen 
ae who are 21 years of age, who have lived | 
ei MW three years in the duchy, and are not 
subjects of any other power. Article 15. 
Those whe do not/ppeotess the Christian 
net ligion cannot enjoy the rights of citizens, day, the 8th of December. 
except where law has expressly allowed the’ Pasliament Chamber wae filled and 
it-—-Art. 16. Any legal j t agai surrounded 
4 for deprives him tors. A committee had been appointed to 
of all his rights... The exercise of these 
nights is suspended—et, By any judicial ot 
} 
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to have been the object of bringing the dee 


of with acclamation. It declared, 
that the Spanish Constitution alone must 
be the Constitution of Naples—that this 
King, the le, the military cir 
that the Parliament had tot 
wer to consent to the departure of the 
Cj , except upon the understanding that 
his re should have for its object the 
support of the Spanish Constitution, sworn 
to by all. The King was singularly trac- 
table. The Duke of 
second message, stating, that the firs 
been misinterpreted, and disclaiming on 
the part of the King any thought of violat- 
ing the Constitution, to which he had 
swern. ‘This did not give satisfaction, and 
the Minister then sent a third message to 
the Parliament, in which was the following 
sentence: “I I 
bach, except forthe purpose of maintain. 
ing the Spanish Constitution. ‘After this 
declaration, I desire that the Parliament 
will decide, in positive terms, whether th 
will consent to my being present at the 
Congress at Laybach.” It would appear 
that the conduct of the Ministers, in this 
emergency, appeared either treacherous or 
weak. The Parliament, if was evident, had 
no confidence in the Duke of Campo Chiaro. 
Accordingly, a decree of the Prince Vicar- 
Gerteral (the' King’s son) announced, that 
a six Ministers, heads of departments, 
resigned, and naming their successoys. 
The Duke de Gallo ig the new Foreig 
Minister, and he is a in whom the 
friends of the new order of’ things have 
great confidence. He was the person 
chosen to defend its interests at Vienna.— 


The Parliament at last consented to the 


King’s re. He demanded the com- 
may and assistance of four members. 
Parliament declined—relying solely 
his royal faith, and: his affection for 
his people. ‘The departure of the rim 
embark on board the Vengeur) was 
ing; he was escorted by multitudes to the 
shore, greeted the whole way with the 
kindest expressions. He arrived in safety 
at Leghorn, and had lodgings prepared for 
him at Florence, on’ the 19th, on his way 
to’ suite is numerous, 
among whom no diplomatic person it men- 
It is “sted, however, that the 
Duke de Gallo was to join him at Lay- 
bach. No disorder was committed at Na- 
ples. The Prince Vicar-General or Re- 
gent directed a circular to the different 
Governors of Provinces, announcing the 
King’s departure, and commanding thent 


to e order and confidence, by fi 
and decisive conduct, on their reg ili. 


rm 
ibi 
ty. Ita the Parliament: aples 
had suddenly closed their: modifications of 
the Spanish Constitution, and’ pronounced 
it complete.” The changes; ‘however, did 
kot obtain the royal assent, which appears 


ae 


liberations so quickly to a conclusion. 
The unanimity which prevails in the Par. 


liament is remarkable. It seems animate 


ed with one spirit. Such is the actual 


and in dence. It remains to be seen 
what be the conduct of the Allies. A 
manifesto of the views of the Congress is 
expected shortly to appear. 
AMERICA, 


The New York papers of the 16th No- 
vember contain the President’s mare 
to Congress, which assemble on the l4th. 
7 this document, = President commences 

y congratulating the Congress u the. 
flourishing state of the Union. He admite : 
the embarrassed condition of trade, but 
treats it as mild and instructive 
tgonition from dangers to be shunned in 
future ;” and ascribes it to the present cir- 
cumstances of the world, ana the transi- 
tions from war to peace. 

In those parts which advert to the iriter«: 
nal condition of the Union, the President- 
speaks with satisfaction of the already im- 
proving prosperity, and with confidence of 
its increase. His tone, also, is amicable, 
as respects the foreign relations of the 
United Statesi The Florida question is 
not yet settled with Spain, but a friendly 


adjustment is anticipated. A brief allusion 


is made to the commercial restrictions, im- 
upon the intercourse between the 

nited States and the British West India 
and American’ Colonies, restrictions, it is 
observed, which “ it’ is’ satisfactory to re- 
edllect, are defensive only,”’ on the part of 
the former. It is also aided, that ** the 
experiment is advancing in a spirit of 
amity between the parties.”” The ques- 
tion depending between the United States 
and Great Britain, respecting the construc- 
tion of the first article of the ‘Treaty of 
Ghent, has been referred by both Govern.’ 
ments to the decision of Emperor of 
Russia, who hasaceepted the umpirage."® 
The discussions between France and the 
United States, respecting the new tonnage: 
duty upon Freneh vessels, are to” be carri.: 
ed on at Washington, whither the French 
Minister’ Plenipotentiary was ordered to re~ 
pair for the purpose. « The’ state of the 


South American Colonies is at, and 
a confident hope expressed that cheir inde~ 
pendence must be acknowledged by the: 


The President next the 
Congress upon the flourishing state of the’ 


national revenue: Onthe 30th of Septems' 


ber 1815, the funded! and floating debt:of 
the States amounted:to 158,439,049 dol. 
lars; and on the 30th of September 1820, 
it had been reduced to 91,993,883 dollars 3- 


notwithstanding that, im the'intermediate 
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time fortifications had been carried on, per- 
manent magazines and arsenals erected, 
public byildings restored, the navy greatly 
ted, and the military, ordnance, 

naval magazines replenished. The 

pet revenue for the year ending the 30th 
September 1620, was 16,794,107 dollars, 
the expenditure 16,871,536 dollars. The 
general tone of the memge is pacific ; and 
it dwells with undisguised satisfaction up- 
on the success of the South American revo. 


lutionists. 
The House of R rr ae an 
i i in ing a new 
Speaker in the room of Mr Clay, who has 
resigned. There were four candidates, but 
the successful one must have an absolute 
majority of the whole nimber of votes. 
The number of ballotings, which amount- 
ed to twenty-one, is said to be wholly with- 
out any precedent. At last, the choice fell 
upon Mr John Taylor, who was elected by 
a majority of four. 
_ Four new States have been added to the 
Union during the last Session of Congress, 
viz- Illincis, Alabama, Maine, and Mis- 
souri, which, with the territories of Michi- 
gan and Arkansaw, which will soon have a 
population to entitle them to become inde- 
pendent States, will double the original 
number that declared themselves independ- 
ent of Great Britain on the 4th of July 
1776. The number of States being then 
only thirteen; it is now twenty-four, and 
with this acquisition will be twenty-six. 
SoutH AMERICA.—It appears that an 
armistice has been entered into between Bo- 
livar and Morillo, after several actions, in 
which it is stated that the former had been 
worsted and driven back to the yicinity of 
Angostura. The letters state that it was 
late revolution in Spain weaken- 
Bolivar, as it indisposed his troops to 
further resistance to the mother coyntry. 
A meeting of commissioners, finally to ad- 
just the differences, and put an end to hos- 
tilities, was to take place on the 23d Qcto- 
ber, at San Fernando de Apure. It is 
however, that nothing will be de. 
ided, as Bolivar will listen to nothing 
short of the entire independence of the 
country, which the other has not power to 
grant. 


of the armament under the command of 
wane, and the land forces under 
General San Martin, The ships consisted 
of eight vessels of war of various rates, and 
manned with 1538 seamen, 

West Inpies.—St Dominco.—The 
accounts from this island are highly. im- 
portant. The whole island is now united 
under one republican government, at the 
head of which is President Boyer.. On 
learning the death of Christophe, he. ap. 
pears to have moved forward with rapidity 
and decision. On the.20th of Ogtober he 
took possession of Gonaives, without oppo. 
sition, his army consisting of 10,000 men. 
On the 22d October he marched for the ca- 
pital, where, ‘s seems, every thing had been 


and military o 
an 


cones entered the capital on the 22d, 
at the head of 20,000 men, and he was 
proclaimed President on the 26th, on which 
day he issued a proclamation to the Hay- 
tlans. 

_. After the revolt of the troops at St 


north | rapidly for the government 
of the republic ; the only resistance 
which continued to be offered to President 
Boyer was by the fortress of La Ferriere, 
near the Cape, to which the remainder of 
Christophe’s family had fled, and by some 
troops under the command of General Ro- 
main, (Prince of Kimbe,) who had taken 
post in the mountains of Gross Morne, 
neat Gonaives, with the assumed title of 
General in Chief. The fortressof Ferriere 
appears, however, to have been at last 
quietly given up to the republican troops, 
together with the members of Christophe's 
family, and the whole of the ex-king’s 
treasures, &c. On this, Romain also made 
Overtures to surrender to President Boyer, 
on condition that himself and all with him 
should be admitted to the privileges of ci- 
tizens of the republic. to i 


. Accounts from Chili state the sailing of ti Boyer readily acceded. 
the expedition against Peru. The naval 
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eat 
sh 21st, a meeting of the principal inhabitants, 
bi was held, 
a Boyer was an- 
* i nounced, as well as that in future all Hayti 
would be under one government. _He ac. 
ark’s and the Cape, an 0 
aH Chri e, the several quarters of. the 
die 
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| NOVEMBER. Strand, for publishing, or causing to be 
| m 25th instant, the Middlesex Grand Jury tory hand-bills, .with intent to te diss 
i = found a true bill of indictment against affection in the minds of the o ihe 
Dennis O’Brien, Esq. of Craven Street, late and present King, &e. As usual, “3 
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1921. 
bills of indictment being found, a Judge's 
warrant was immediately issued to appre- 
hend Mr O’Brien, who, having h of 
the cirtumstance; applied several times on 
Monday to Mr Birnie, the Magistrate, to 
allow him to give bail before him without 
the form of being apprehended. It being 
a Judge’s warrant, however, the Magis- 
trate had no power to take bail; and on 
Monday evening Holyland, a constable, 
accompanied by Mr Pearson, the Solicitor, 
proceeded. to the house of Mr O’Brien, 
took him into custody, and conveyed him 
to the Judge’s Chambers, in Serjeant’s 
Inn ; but the Judge having left the Cham- 
bers, they proceeded to Mr Justice Bay- 
ley's house, in Bedford Square, where the 
defendant was held to bail, himself in 
L. 200, and two sureties in L. 100 each. 
His sureties were Mr Christian, of the 
Strand, linen draper; Mr Hardie, of the 
firm of Messrs Greenwood and Cox, Ar- 
my Agents, Charing Cross. 
Earthquake.— Weanlockhead, Nov. 30. 
—The weather for some time past has 
been remarkably stormy ; heavy rains ac- 
companied by high winds have prevailed, 
but in the end of last week and beginning 
of this, the clouds, which had for some 
time lowered, appeared to be dissipated, 
and we had some signs of returning good 
weather. ‘Tuesday mornitig was remark- 
ably fine but hazy, the atmosphere still, 
and the clouds, when they were visible, had 
no particular appearance. About 8 o’clock 
A. M. @ slight shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Leadhills and Wanlockhead, at- 
tended with a hollow rumbling noise. 
The miners, who were at work 150 
fathoms below ground, heard the alarming 
sound very distinctly, and being afraid lest 
the works were rushing down, many of 
them left their employment; and came 
above ground. In the evening of the same 
day, about 11 o'clock, a similar, or still 
louder sound was. heard at the above 
places, but not accompanied by any 
trembling or motion of the earth. These 
phenomena have been observed for eight 
or ten miles eastward, and three or four 
miles westward of these places, but whe- 
ther they have extended beyond these 
limits is not yet accurately ascertained, but 
1t 1s probable that the more immediate 
effects of these awful convulsions of nature 
may have already been experienced in 
some distant quarter, 
earthquake, by which Lisbon was almost 


totally ed 65 years ago, was very 
distinctly felt at Leadhills and Wanlock- 


according to tradition, and in the 
memory of some old regidenters. | 
DECEMBER. 
Treland.—¥rom various @eeounts that 
have come to our knowledge ftom. most 
respectable sources, weiregret’ having it in 
our power to state thatethe tranquillity of 
VOL. VILE, ay 
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this country has latterly been much dis- 
turbed by the predominant spirit of disaf- 
fection that is making rapid strides, we may 
say into almost every district of it. Ad- 
ministering illegal oaths, taking arms for- 
cibly by night, &c. has of late been carried 
on with too great success, and we are so 
to add with impunity. On Friday w 
an armed banditti broke into the houses of 
several farmers in the parish of Rahne, 
during the night, and succeeded in taking 
12 or 14 stand of arms. A poor man in 
a thatched cabin, who, we are informed, 
pe to a corps of Yeomanry, was at- 
tacked by those ruffians for the purpose of 
taking his arms also; but we have much 
pleasure in stating that he made a most 
spirited resistance, and effectually beat them 
off.— Westmeath Journal. 

" 2. Glasgow.—There has not appeared for 
the last thirty years so many removal tick- 
ets on shops, and that too in Gallowgate 
Street, as is at present exhibited; nor is 
this confined to the shops; whole flats of 
lodgings, counting-houses, and even mo- 
derately sized dwelling-houses, are to be 
had * at present, rent moderate.” A flat 
of a house, in a certain and respectable 
neighbourhood, that let three years ago at 
L. 28, has been let at L. 15, and a shop in 
the same tenement, the rent of which was 
L. 22, has been let for L. 16. Many shops 
are shut altogether in the suburbs and even 
in the town, arid those that are kept open 
generally have just reason to complain of a 
greater demand being made on their stock 
of humanity than on that of their wares. 
A gentleman in Trongate, who rents a shop 
at no less than L. 100, with a suitable es- 
tablishment, sells 25 needles, No. 7, neat- 
ly put up, at one halfpenny: A Sheffield 
merchant offers a gross of six bladed knives 
at 10s.—-Glasgow Chronicle. 

Fatal Affray.—On the 25th ult. a quar- 
rel, which was attended with fatal conse- 
quences, took place betwixt four men who 
were drinking in a public house at Kilsyth, 
about 11 o’clock’at night. The quarrel is 
said ‘to have originated in consequence of 
the landlord, Thomas Cuddy, having re- 
fused to supply them with spirits. In the 
altercation, the landlord, an old man, was 
knocked down—whereupon one of his sons, 
and a young man of the. name of James 
Shaw, who were in the kftchen at the tinte, 
came immediately to his assistance; a 


-viglent-scuffie ensued, in which one of the 


four men, named James Thomson, weaver, 
was stabbed with an instrument in the 
in——He ‘Was removed to his father’s 
jouse in Kilsyth, where he died next 
mornings Two men, James Davidson 
Cuddy, and John Shaw, both belonging — 
to hilsyth, were and-lodgei tc 
in Stirlng jail on Tuesday last) on saspi- 
cion'of being concerned in this‘sanguimary 
outrage. “A precognition is now going ou 
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before the Sheriff, who has ordered medi- 
cal men to inspect the body of James 
Thomson. We understand that Neil Ste- 
venson, another of the four men, was also 
very seriously wounded in the side. "He is 
at present at Kilsyth, and considered in a 
dangerous state. 
irc-Wednesday, the 29th ult. a me- 
lancholy catastrophe took place at the house 
of Mr Fulford, bookseller, in Little Bell- 
alley, Coleman Street, London :—Mr and 
Mrs Fulford in the morning went to see 
the procession of the Queen to St Paul’s, 
leaving the house and four children in the 
care of their servant maid. About three 
o'clock the neighbourhood was alarmed by 
the servant calling ** Fire!” Scarce a mo- 
ment elapsed before the flames burst out 
from the first floor window, she exclaim- 
ing, “ For God’s sake, save the children.” 
A Mr Hughes procured a ladder, and en- 
deavoured to get in at the window, but in 
vain. On the arrival of the engines, the 
flames were impeded, but not till they had 
communicated to the adjoining house of Mr 
Williams, bootmaker; by this time Mr 
and Mrs Fulford returned, when Mrs Ful- 
ford swooned away whilst her husband 
ran about in a state of frenzy, endeavour- 
ing to find his unfortunate children, two of 
whom were found in a neighbour’s house, 
where they had been the whole of the day ; 
but all search for the remaining two, a 
girl about two years old, and a boy about 
six months, were of no avail, and it was 
afterwards discovered they had fallen vic- 
tims to the flames. Not an atom of Mr 
Fulford’s furniture was saved, and the 
house is in ruins, and that of Mr Williams 
has suffered considerably. 
7.—Shocking Accident.—The following 
shocking accident occurred last week :— 
As the Rev. John Reid, minister of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Lauriston, 
was passing some carts laden with hay, at 
the Boat-house Bridge, near Linlithgow, 
he was forced from his horse, and, melan- 
choly to relate, a wheel of one of the carts 
a over his head. He was carried in a 
peless condition to a neighbouring house, 
where every attention was paid to the un- 
fortunate — but he died on Mon- 
day the 4th instant. , 
The following was the state of Newgate 
on the Ist instant :— 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Convicts under sentence 
of death ° 45 6 
——— upon whom the 
judgment of the Court 


has been respited — 7 4 
~——— under sentence 
of transportation for 
life : 18 16 


CJan. 
Prisoners under MALES. FEMALES. 
tence of imprison- 
ment for felonies — | 

and misdemeanors 26 13 
Committed by Com- 
missioners of Bank- 


rupts 2 0 
For trial at the presen 

Session ~ 39 
Admiralty Session 1 0 
For the Assizes 1 0 


Total 316 132 
11.—Yesterday afternoon, at five minutes 
after five o’clock, the Duchess of Clatence 
was happily delivered of a Princess. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Bight ‘Honour- 
able George Canning, First Commissioner 
of the Affairs of India, were in attendance. 
Her Royal Highness is, God be praised, 
as well as can be expected ; and the young 
Princess, although prematurely born, is ex- 

to live—London Gazette. 

Destructive Fire-—A most melancholy 
occurrence took place on Thursday night, 
the 7th inst. at Kirby-Lonsdale, in the to- 
tal destruction, by fire, of the Rose and 
Crown Inn, (kept by Mrs Roper,) and the 
death of no less than five yougg women, 
who perished in the flames !—On the alarm 
being first given, Mrs Roper, her two 
daughters, and a servant girl, appeared at 
the wincows of the second floor, ahd, as 
their escape by the stairs was cut off, they 
were compelled to leap from the windows, 
with nothing on but their night-clothes, in 
order to avoid the destruction which was 
inevitable, if they remained longer in the 
house. The five unfortunate females all 
lodged on the same storey. Their’shrieks 
were heard by the people in the street, and 
one of them was seen gling at a win- 
dow; but their sufferings were of short du- 
ration—they were all quickly engulfed in 
the burning ruins! An attempt was made 
to rescue the poor sufferers, bnt the door 
which led to their apartments was found to 
be fastened in the inside, and the person 
who made the humane attempt narrowly 
escaped destruction. it’ 
14.—-Execution.— Yesterday morning, 
| nee to his sentence, John Dempsey, 
ate private in the 13th regiment, was exe- 
at Edinburgh, for the murder of Ro- 
bert Simpson and John Pearson, at Green- 
ock, on the 30th July last.—Dempsey was 
a native of Ireland, and a Catholie, and 
has been attended by one of the  Cathdlic 
clergymen here, as well as by Dr ‘Thom- 
son, of the established church, to whose in- 
struction he paid decent attention After 
prayers by the Rev. Mr Porteous, he bow- 


ed respectfully to the magistrates, and'shook 


hands with those around ‘him, ‘and ‘heh 

mounted the drop, assisted by the @xeew- 

tioner. where he continued a few ‘minttes 
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in most earnest and fervent prayer. After 
a rope was adjusted, he exclaimed, ina 
loud and distimet voice, I 
of the charge against me !” and in y 
dropt the Tatal signal, gnd was launched 

Libel.—In the. Court of King’s Bench 
on Monday, Mr W ight, who was former- 
ly concerned with Mr W. Cobbett, in his 
publications, obtained a verdict of L. 1000 

mages against the said W. Cobbett for 
several libels inserted in his Register 
against Wright, in consequence of his hav- 


"ng given up a letter of Cobbett’s to Sir F. 


Burdett’s committee, written in 1808, re- 

ting. Hunt, and which he charged 
Wright with having forged. Cobbett, on 
this occasion, as in the former action, 
brought by Mr Cleary, (who read the let- 
ter on the hustings,) conducted his own de- 
fence, and in defiance of repeated interfer- 
ence by the court, contrived to aggravate 
the injury, and proved that he is totally re= 
gardless of what he either writes or speaks, 
and as indifferent to truth or falsehood, as 
he is against whom his abuse. is directed. 
He brought his sons to swear that the Re- 


-gister was not his property, but the eldest 


son’s, and that he was only the editor upon 


a salary, 

25..—Death of Moffat, alias M*Coul.— 
It is believed that James M*Coul, «dias 
Moffatt, alias Martin, alias Wilson, alias 
Moffot, was a native of Berwickshire, and 
was bred to the business of a tanner, which 
he for some time exercised in this country. 
He afterwards went to London, where be 
connected himself with the most notorious 
sharpers, and subsequently became himself 
an adept anda leader. He was, like our 
famous Brodie, celebrated as a cock-fighter ; 
and, in pugilism, was what would now, in 
the elegant age of that science, be 
styled a demi-professional demi-amateur of 
the fancy. The connections of his gang, 
of whom the notorious Huffy White was a 
prominent member, were, it is said, so ex- 
tensive, that he might with some propriety 
be called the robber of the world; its ra- 
mifications extended over great part of the 
Centinent of Europe, himself at times re- 
siding in different towns in Holland. He 
was in Hamburgh when that city fell into 


_ the hands of the French, where he was of 


considerable service to the British troops, 
which subsequently saved him from an ig- 


‘Rominious death. About fifteen years ago, 


as a mask for his real intentions, he com- 
menced a morocco tanning and dyeing con- 


cern in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 


more, as it is thought, with the intent of 

ing his character, and assuming a 
‘* visible means of subsistence,” than for 
the purpose of fair gain, About that time 
he was taken into custody, charged with 
robbing a gentleman in the theatre, but 


he got off from. want of evidende. His his, 
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tory from this period is 
than in the records of Bow-Street, down to 
the robbery of the Paisley Bank’s branch 
at Glasgow. Soon after that transaction 
he was taken into custody, and after re. 
maining long in Glasgow gaol, obmined 
his liberation, by restoring, through the 
medium of a friend in London, about 
ten thousand — of the money of 
which the bank was robbed—having, as 
it was well known, still a large sum 
of the money then lost to the Bank. 
He made repeated visits to Aberdeen 
and Dundee, in order to convert the notes 
into bills on London, in which he succeed- 
ed. At last, with a large sum of money 
still. on his person, he arrived at Leith, 
and etnentad in converting it also—being, 
as was proved, the indentical notes of 
which the bank was robbed—into bills on 


-London, when he was again apprehended, 


and sent up to the Police Office here ; 
when, after another imprisonment, and 
much discussion, these bills were, by 
desire of a very active magistrate of this 
city, lodged in the bank of Sir W. Forbes 
and Co. In order to recover this money, 
Moffat had the audacity to raise various 
actions in the Court of Session, and un- 
successfully litigated, for a period of eight 
years, during which he was for the most 
part to be found about the Courts of Law, 
or at certain tap-rooms, denouncing city 
Magistrates, Judges, and Juries. At the 
final determination of this cause against 
him in the Jury Court, in May last, the 
witnesses, it will be recollected, so come 
pletely established his being a principal 
in the robbery, that he was then taken in- 
to custody, tried before the Court of Jus- 
ticiary in the month of June, convicted, 
and sentenced to be executed, which sen- 
tence was~afterwards commuted to trans- 
portation ; but his health, from the time 
of his trial, being in a declining state, and 
being advanced in years, he was itted 
to remain in our gaol, where this veteran 
in villany, contrary to the expectation of 
all who ever heard of him, died a. natural 
death on Thursday the 21st instant, in- 
stead of ending his days in a foreign land, 
or expiating his crimes on a gibbet. 


Destruction of the Lower Assembly 


Rooms at Bath by Fire—We regret to 
have to announce, that on Thursday night 
the 21st inst. those extensive, elegant, and 
far-famed premises, the Kingston, or Low- 
er Bath, totally de- 
stroyed by The loss is 
stated to be The 
effected ammount to L. 13,000. How the 
accident happened is not known; the vaults, 
or rather the rooms under those apprépri- 
ated for balls, reading rooms, were 
used as a private theatre, and a play had 
been performed there that evening ; next to 
Whith was carpenter's shop, and adjoin. 
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that a large quantity of oil ; consequent- 
> fire breaking out amsidst such inflam- 
mable matter, could not be otherwise than 
destructive. A gentleman named Houlton, 
‘one of the proprietors, had lately fitted a 4 
‘a suit of rooms in the m 
taste and elegance, for his residence, where 
he had collected musical instruments, pic- 
tures, and many fine specimens of art, 
which can never be replaced; the whole of 
these were destroyed. The loss to the 
renter, Mr Mills, a worthy industrious 
man with a family, is very great. 
Fortunately no lives were lost. The ele- 
gant chandeliers, pictures of Beau Nash, 
&c. were all consumed. 
 28.—Friendly Societies. —A case, im- 
rtant to the members of ‘friendly socie- 
ties, was lately decided 8 the Justices of 
the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire. A socie- 
ty had advertised its intention of shutting, 
-with an ulterior view to total dissolution, 
should the funds not recover within a spe- 
cified time. By Mr Rose’s act it is provid- 
ed that such a measure is only justifiable 
when 4-5ths of the members consent, and 
also all the members receiving, or entitled 
to receive, aliment. A member of the 
latter description alone opposed the shut- 
ting or dissolving of the Society; and, 
having applied to the Court for an inter- 
dict, he succeeded, and compelled the So- 
ciety to keep its box open. 
JANUARY. 
1.—Edinburgh—The new year was 
welcomed here this morning with the usual 
noisy festivities. The streets were crowded 
with parties on visits of congratulation to 
their friends. Harmony and good humour, 
however, generally prevailed ; but such an 
occasion was not to be neglected by the nu- 
merous pickpockets who have of late in- 
fested the city ; and we accordingly hear of 
many individuals who have been relieved of 
watches, snuff-boxes, handkerchiefs, Kc. 
6.— Monument to the lute King.—The 
plan of an appropriate monumental groupe, 
to be executed in bronze, and erected in 
some public place, in commemoration of 
his late Majesty, has been submitted by 
an eminent artist to the principal Members 
of the Royal Family, and several of the 
nobility most distinguished for their taste 
in the fine arts. It has met with the most 
fiattering approbation, and a committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen has been formed, 
wader the immediate patronage of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, to 
carry the plan into immediate execution. 
13.—PuBLIC MEETINGS.—Previous to 
the assembling of Parliament, the two 
great parties, Whig and Tory, have been 
making strenuous exertions throughout the 
country, for. obtaining addresses to the 
_ throne, expressive of the views and opi- 
: Dions they entertain on the state of the na- 
tion, and the administration of its affairs. 
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With this view, meetings have been con. 
vened of corporations and er blic 
bodies, presbyteries, counties, and the in. 
ehomniateian towns. At these, the mi- 
nisterial party have generally carried ad. 
dresses expressive of their loyalty and at- 
tachment to the king and his government, 
and of their determination to support the 
constitution against the attempts which they 
assert have been made to subvert it, by the 
exertions of disaffected persons, in spreading 
seditious and irreligious opinions among the 

ple. The opposition party, on the other 
fot, denying the existence generally of 
such a spirit, impute the distress and dis- 
content which is acknowledged to prevail 
in the country, to the misconduct -of . the 
administration; and in. several county 
meetings have moved amendments to the 
addresses expressive of this conviction, and 
praying his majesty to dismiss his present 
advisers. The fate of these amendments, in 
general, ‘has been their rejection by con- 
siderable majorities, with the exception (in 
Scotland) of the county of Lanark, where the 
Whigs triumphed by a division of 94 to 
90. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and 
other places, petitions to the king to dis- 
miss his ministers have been carried in ge- 
neral meetings of the inhabitants. The 
meeting in Edinburgh took place in the 
Pantheon by public requisition on the 16th 
of December, and was attended by about 
4000 of the inhabitants, Mr James Mon- 
creiff, advocate, in the chair, when the re- 
solutions were passed with only one dissen- 
tient voice. The same week, a meeting was 
held in the Council Chamber, where a 
counter address was prepared. The strongest 
efforts were made by the two parties to ob- 
tain signatures to their respective addresses. 
The public were invited to sign them by 
the circulation of pamphlets and the exhi- 
bition of placards in different parts of the 
town. The result was, that the Pantheon 
address obtained upwards of 17,000 names, 
and the Council Chamber one about as 
many hundreds. In the first, the middling 
and labouring classes of society y 
swelled the numbers, while the latter was 
mostly confined to persons of rank and pro- 
perty. Another display of strength took 
place yesterday in Edinburgh, where the 
adherents of the late great statesmen, Pitt 
and Fox, celebrated their annive , the 


former in the Assembly Reoms, and the 


latter in the Waterloo Hotel. The Mar 
quis of Huntly presided over the Pitt party, 
of 700, and the Earl of 
osslyn headed the other amounting 
to about 500. 
Throughout England. the parties have 
been equally industrious ; and in several of 
the counties the opposition have carried ade 
dresses strongly condemning the conduehof 
ministers, At Chester county meeting ‘the. 
high sheriff declared the loyal address to be 
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carried by a show of hats; which decision 
was objected to, and a vote demanded b 
the opposite - The sheriff 
this—dissolved the meeting—and Karl 
Grosvenor and others entered a protest 
against the pr The Common 
Council of London on the 9th ult. present. 
ed an address to his majesty, praying him 
to dismiss his ministers. In his y the 
king expressed deep _ at the senti- 
ments contained in the address, and observ- 
ed, that “© Whatever may be the motives of 
those who brought it forward, its evident 
tendency is to inflame the passions and 
mislead the judgment of the unwary and 
less enlightened part of my subjects, and 
thus to aggravate all the difficulties with 
which we have to contend.” This answer 
gave great umbrage to the Common Coun- 
cil, and was ata subsequent meeting en- 
grossed in their records, along with an ex- 
pression of their dissatisfaction. 

In Ireland, a great sensation has been 
excited by a circumstaice which oecurred 


ata meeting of the county of Dublin on 
the 30th ult. A difference having occur- 
red between the parties ing a pro- 
posed address, the Sheriff, Sir Richard 
yard the question affirmatively, and 
declared it was carried; he then vacated 
the chair, and pronounced the meeting dis- 
solved. Theother party, not satisfied with 
this decision, voted Lord Cloncurry into 
the chair, and were proceeding to carry a 
counter-address, when the sheriff, with a 
body of military, drove them forcibly from 
county hall. This circumstance na- 
turally caused a great ou inst the 
sheriff, and subse- 
quently been held in Dublin, to concert 
means of obtaining redress for the outrage 
committed upon their liberties. 

Petitions to both Houses of Parliament 
have also been prepared in various quar- 
ters, praying that the Queen’s name may 
be restored to the liturgy, and her majesty 
immediately put in possession of all her 
constitutional rights and liberties. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Dee. 23.—Rev. Robert Barclay, to the church 


and parish of Lunan, Forfarshire _ 
= Rev. W. Thomson, to be assistant and suc- 
eessor to the Rev. John Macleod, Chapel of Ease, 


Albion Street, Glasgow 
Il. MILITARY. 


Brevet. Capt. J. P, Adye, R. Art. to be Major 
in the Army 12th Aug. 1819, 

4Dr.  Brevet Major Onslow by purch, 
vice Shore, ret. i Nov. 1820, 

Lt. Hodgson, fm. 10 Dr. Capt.'by 

O. 


9 J. N. Musgrave, Cornet by _purch. vice 
Lord Loughborough, 2! Dr. 16th do. 

10 Cornet Hon. R. Watson, ‘Lieut. ur. 
vice Hodgson, 4 Dr. do. 

T. Trollope, Cornet by purch. do. 

ll _ Serj. Bambrick, Cornet, vice Croje, 
prom. 14th Dec. 
Cornet A. Lord fm. 
9 Dr. Lt. ‘by purch. vice Thompson, 

ret. 9th July. 

1F.G, Surg. Gibson, fm, 62 F. Surg. vice Ba- 
cot, h. p. 21 Dr. 14th Dec. 

il F, Ens. Kerr, Lieut. vice Lander, 7 R, V. 


Bn. : 23d Nov. 
Wage: White, fm. h, p. Corsican 
Oe 

4th Dee. 


full pay 
35 Lt. Petry, fm. h. 89 F. Lt. vaying 
diff. vice Hart, 86 F, : ov. 


Dee, 
45 Ens. Plumbe, Lt. by pureh. viee Schon- 
rT, ud 
51 Ens, St. Maur, Lt& by purch. vice El 


53 Lt. Dawson, fm, 2W. I. R. Lt. vice 
Trevenen, hi W. L. 50th Nov, 


54aF. Ens, Nugent, Lt. vice Leacroft, dead 
7th Dec, 1820. 
C. Gascoyne, Ens. do. 

58 Lt. Lewis, Capt. vice Tomkins, —_ 
0. 
Ens, O’Brien, Lt. do. 
Garr. Serj. Maj. J. M‘Caffery, fm. Cav. 
Dep. Ens. do. 
Gent. Cadet G. Clark, fm. R. Mil. Col. 
Ens. vice Fortune, cane. do. 
Ass. Surg. Gibson, fm. Gr. Gds, Surg. 
vice Mac , 65 F. 23d Nov. 
a Spencer, fm. h. p. 21 Dr. Surg. 
vice Gibson, Gr, Gds. 14th Dee. 
J. Gilehbrist, Ens. vice Eliot, prom. 
Hosp. Assist. J. ‘Trigance 
vice Gilder, prom. Staff 9th do. 
ky fm. 89 F. Lt. vice Darke, 
h. p. 73 F. ree, diff, 7th Dec. 
Lt. Hart. fm. 35 F. Lt. vice Leche, h. p. 
89 rec. diff. 23d Nov. 
W. S. H. Fitz Roy, Ens, vice Wynne, 

Cape Corps 


32 & 8 


288 


diff. vice Twigg, 8 
2W.L. R. Lt. Dunn, fm, h, p. Lt. vice Dawson, 
53 F. 50th Nov, 
Ass. Surg. Spry, fm. h. p. 55 F. Ass, 
Surg. viee Maclauchlan, Staff 6th do, 
Quar. Mast. Serj. Dukes, fm. D 
. Isle of Wight, Quar. Mast. vice Fair, 
. TR. V. Ba, 14th 
1 Ceyl. R. Lt. Dely, fm. Paymaster 2 W. I. R. Lt. 
vice , prom, 16th ‘Nov. 
Lt. Dyas. fm. 51 F. Capt. vice Cleather, 
CapeC. Ens. Wynn, fm. 88 F. Adj./and kee 
$ dj. ‘93d Nov 


Col. Co 
George Ford, fin, Roya) Are 


2 &¥. B. Quar. Mast. Foote, fm. 35 F. Ens. vice 
M‘Iilireach, eanc. Tth Dec. 
Lt. Agar, Quar. Mast. at-Cav, Depot, Lt. 
vice Tiscall, cane. 
Lt. Lauder, fm. 11 F. Lt. 23d Nov. 
“Munro, fm. 86 F, Lay viec Simpson, 


Lt. Cowell. fm, h, p. F. Lt, paying 
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W. 
Quar. Mast. Fair, fm. Den 


view Adj. 
Ens Hogan, Adj. vice Nov. 
Col. 


Craddock, 
Lord Dundas, dead 25d do. 


nance Dep. 
Col Fisher, Col. 6th Nov, 1820. 
Brev, Lt.-Col. Druanmond, Lt. Col. do, 


Ass. to the Forces 5th 
Hosp. Ass. G. Dartnell, Hosp. Ass. to 
vice Blair, dead S0tt Nov. 
Hosp. Ass. J. Wilson, D 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Col. Ellice, fm. 6 Dr. ree. diff. between full 
pay oe. and pa pay Inf, with Major Hard- 


Bt. Major > ee fm. 18 Dr. ree. diff. between 
a troop and full pay company, with 

capt. festern, h. 
amilton, fm. 3 F. G. with Capt. Crewe, 


=< fm. 24 F. with Capt. Le Mesurier, 


Fritipots, t fm. 35 F.,with Capt. Delhoste, 

4 

tieut, Be Ua 18 Dr. with Lieut. Van- 
deleur, 


Hilliard, fm. 28 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Dewy h. p. 45 P. 
Parker, fm, 29 F. with Lieut. Hilton, h. P: 
fm. 61 F. with Lieut. Patience, . 
York Rang. 
Ee Rich, fm. F. with Lieut. Workman, h. 
p- 4 W. 1. R. 


——— Wallace, fm. 65 F. with Lieut. Mainwar- | 
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Appointments Cancelled, 
i . 9 Vet. Bn. 
Engi F ortune, 59 F. 
urg. Triganee, 17 7 FP. 
Cashiered. 
Paymaster Clark, 52 F. 
Deaths. 
Col. Nesbitt, h. 
Lt. Col. Napper, P55 F. on passage from Ceylon 
89 F 8th Nov. 1820, 
, 21F. at T 
Ports th 10th Dee. 
Capt. Jervois, 9 F. at T Ist Oct. 


30th Sept. 

Brenan, late 1 R. . Bn. 4th Jan. 

Pring, h. p. 27 F. 2d Ma: 
Skotiowe, p. 75 F, at Berwick on Tw 

ov. 

p. 91 F. in Dost Bri- 

Mallory, h. p. 89 F. 4th do. 


10th Mar. 1820. 
h. p. 112 F. 25th Jan. 
C. De 


Rock, h. p. 61 F. 
ummi 
nis, F. Ireland 
bin Maj. late 
Cor. & Ens.  Sinith, (Adj.) 17 Dr. Bhoaj, Bombay 
une. 
Thursby, 89 F. Quilon, Madras 
Lorimer, h. p. oo F. 24th June 1819, 
Downes, h. p. 97 F. Isle of Man 


19th Oct. 1820. 
ing, h. p. York Chass. 
80 F. ree. dif, with Lieut Paymaster Scott, late 11 R. V. Bn, 
— Ryan, fin, 82 F, with Lieut. Drummond, Mast, Horton, 
fm. 6 Vet. Bu. with Lieut. Ireland, ctafrand Gough, fy p. 23 Dr. 
Ensign att, fm, 11 F. with Ensign Richmond, at St Vineent’s 
‘ape Co Burrell, 65 F. on from Bombay 19th May. 
Ass. Surg. Price, fm. 17 Dr. with Ass. Surg. 6th 
Holmes, h. p. 96 F. Moore, Canad. Fone, ot Be 
ations a 
Resign and Retircments. Ass. ‘Sue. Colvin, 21 at 22d Oct. 1920. 
Cok Shore, 4 Dr, Hosp, Ass. | Jamaica 50th Aug. 
Lieut. Thom , 21 Dr. 2ist do. 
Schonfeldt, 45 P. Vet. Surg. Blues Windsop 15th Dec. 
IV. NAVAL. 
. Names. Names, Names. 
a Lieutenants. Joseph Ni 
Alex. Montgomerie Chas. Johnstone Ret 
Sir Wm. S. Wiseman, Bart. Geo. Ma . Ja 
Commanders. | Hon. F. Maude 
Alex. S, Pearson Orbell es Evan 
Robert Gordon | Chas. M. M. Wright James Boyle 
Digby Dent ~~ A Patrick Boyle 
iw. 
Commanders, | Chas. Thomson Arthur Ph. ag 
George Mud Martin 


86 
9 | 
vice 
Capt. Adye, fin, h, p. Capte do. 
et Lt, Heron, $4 Capt. do. 
et od Ist Lt. and Adj. Saunders, 2d Capt. do. 
ER] ist Lt. Doyle, fm. h. p, ist Lt. do. 
i ian 2d Lt. Slater, Ist Lt. do. 
shih 2d Lt. Longmore, fm. h. p. 2d Lt. do. an 
Ass, Surg. Maciauchlane, fm. 
ais! Ass. Surg. tothe Forces 6th Nov. 
| ari Apoth. Wheadon, fm. h. p- Apoth. at Bombay une 
Au osp. Ass. Parken, fm. h. p. Hosp. Comer. | Regt.’ 
W. Smith, pe Ro al Art. at Sa ton 
| 
i 
/ 
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Names. Ships. » Names. Ships. 
Captains. William Sydney 
Henry Bourchier .| James Ellerton (act.) Plumper 
Edward Stewart Wint. Seacole (act.) Protector 
#Francis Newcombe K. Knapp Redpole — 
Robert Gordon John Jordon Rosario 
Chas. A. B, Ainsworth Satellite 
R. Hockings Joseph Perriam . Seringapatam 
John Sted eford Surinam 
P. D. 
Alex. Montgometie 
A.L. Corry Michael Good | Atholl 
*Sam. Warren Alexander Stewart (2) Bann 
George French G. Acheson }Cambrian 
W. M‘K. Godfrey Wilham Drake 
Sir W. 8. Wiseman, Bt. Peter Comrie Esk 
: Rai Euryalus 
L James Lawrence (act.) | Heron | 
Francis Ormond James Gilchrist Niemen 
Joseph P, D. Larcom Evan Davis | Pheasant 
John S. Murray William Thomson Royal Sovereign, yacht 
Yard Eastley John Tarn Satellite 
A. F. Gardiner William Stanbridge Seringapatam 
John Chamberlayne John Urquhard s ee 
William Kitchen James M‘Kerrow Strinam 
Hon. F. Maude J, E, Anderson Sybille | 
George Baker Rob, Johnstone (2) sup. | Ditto 
Thos. E. James George Lillies William and Mary, yacht 
George Pigot Thomas Robertson Sheerness, ordinary 
Edward I. Parry Arch. Lang Jamaica Hospital, | 
John B. Dundas 
Samuel E. Cook Assistant Surgeons, | 
John Graham John Walker . Albion 
Henry Williams Pat. Kelty ' Atholl 
Lewis Cramer Wm. lrwin Bulwark 
Henry V. Huntley Wine Monge Pi 
enry V. m. Mor um 
Alex. Robertson John Summers 
ie Quin as. Campbell (super. een Charlotte 
M. J. Currie Wm. S ditto Ditto. 
Henry Slade Chas. Stod ditto Pitt 
Henry Warde Jos. Steret ditto itto 
Thomas M. William D. P. Williams Ramillies 
Colson Festi Geo, Cunningham (sup.)| Rochfort 
Samuel Wheeler John Wilson (2)° ditto[ Ditto 
ich. Douglas (super. rge Imlay atellite 
James Pratt ma Lawrence M‘Kay Seringapatam 
G. W. Matson William Bell (super.) — 
John Alexander W. F. O’Kane Spencer 
C. S. Cochrane Alexander Paterson Surinam 
William Caswall Dan. Schaw super.) | Sybille 
John Wilson (a) Charles Inches ditto Ditto 
Charles Crole J. S, Birse ditto | Tartar 
J. U. Wynn John Wilson (3) ditto Ditto 
B. G. Waterhouse George Black ditto Ditto 
Powe Markham Watson Seales ditto Ditto 
Charles M. M. Wright Matthew Little ditto y & 
John Drake J. G. Sebire: ditto 
Wn, Lowry Portsmouth, ordinary | Peter Millar ditto Ditto 
James Reid (a) Defence Revenue Cutter] John Hall (2) _—_ ditto Ditto 
William Figg Sylvia ditto H. Gerdon Brock, De- ‘ 
Henry Nazer ditto spenser Trincomalee Yard 
Co te ditto 
John Walter Atholl 
Royal Marines. Robert Lewer (act.) Carron 
2d Lt. John M‘ Atholl Thomas Shears Curlew 
Ist Lt. Richard Farmer |Impregnable John Brown (c.) Esk 
Capt. H. W. Cressw Liffey William Bowden Medina 
2d Lt. James Thomson |Niemen Thos. Godf. Niemen 
Philip Winsor 
Samuel Tuck Atholl War Brower Sering 
in. B, 
Edward Rose (act.) Brazen John r Sophie 
R. Holmes Cherokee John ©, Taylor Surinam 
R. Bonner (act.) urlew John Gullet ymouth, ordinary 
ichael Brown Driver . 
illiam Gowdy Liv 
ames Hardie Men John Taylor Cambrian ‘ 
Sdward Sabben iemen Michael Bampeon Forte 
Charles Waldron Nimrod Philip Panter Spencer : 
Thomas Manton Richard Bickell Sybille 


Thos. Colby 


James Payrer, jun 
George Smith, 


Commissioner 
. Fearon Fellows, M. A. Astronomer at the Observatory at the Cape of 


Assistant to the Astronomer. 
Secretaryof the Navy. 


Good Hope. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, | 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltowhill, 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, ery ‘at sight o'clock im the morning, 


ight o’clock in the evening. ‘The morning observations first column are made on the Register 
eter. 
a Ther. Baro. —_ Wind. Weather. | 1820. Ther. Baro. 
M. 28} .655 
E. 40 58 
57 36 | “951 
46 36 | ‘940 
3 48 {hi 4a | “331 
30 39 |Cbie. |Fair foren. ° J 
M. Sl Ww. Fair da 23 "215 
51 50 § thi nignt. 
8{ M. 40 Fair. 36 “858 
|M. 40 . |Fair foren. 25{|M- 30 8 
33 53} high 26{ 52) 
3s 15} mod Rainallday.| 274 
12{ Fair. 28 { 00 
13 34 $ |sharp frost. ‘978 
M. 28 Chle. |Frost foren.}} 5 { M. 26] .978 
E. 30 hizh fresh aftern. 35 914 
154 262 33 Neh Keen frost. E. 30 
M. 25 . 53). |N, E. |Ditto, snow 
53 51} {at night Rain in inches, 2.414. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Cox easterly winds, with frequent showers of hail and rain, prevailed from the 16th 
till the end of December. The present year commenced with keen frost. On the Ist 
the mercury in the thermometer stood at 27° Falrenheit; on the 3d it fell as low as 
20° ; and in low situations, where hoar frost is always most powerful, it fell to 14° ; 
on the 4th it rose to 25°; and on the 6th it stood at the freezing point during a heavy 
fall of snow. Towards the 10th, the af ature was about 37°; and in low situations 
the snow had entirely disappeared. The still continues easterly, and showers of slect 
and rain are frequent. The plants of young wheat have hitherto suffered nothing by the 
frost ; but, from the saturated condition of the soil, spring frosts are much to be dread- 
ed, unless they are ed by a tract of fair sentes,. Tieaies have now got a com- 
plete check re an , but have suffered nothing from the storm. Young clover plants 
continue to healthy, but the weather has been such as to render pastures unavail- 
able for live stock. Farm labour was far advanced before the date of our last ; since 
then, little has been done out of doors. Carting out dung; pulling and driving home 
turnips ; threshing and carrying grain to market, have been the only species of labour 
which it was possible to perform. The price of grain continues too low for the grower, 
and it is to be feared that the balance on profit and loss will, this season, in many in- 
stances, stand on the wrong side.” Fat cattle are in demand, and bring good prices; in 
is little with ligh has hitherto been rather unfavour- 

to sheep fed on turnips, a is, wi e lightness of that ¢ tend to 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
‘heat. 
Barley.| Oats, | Pease. |Quar-|Potat.| 1820. 
1821. |poll| Prices. |Av. pr. f-lp.peck| 1821. |Bls,)Peck. |Bls. Peck, 
3. d. s. dd. 8. ad. d,s. d. is. d. 5. d. 5. d. s. d. d. d. s. a, 
Dee. 13] 453/250 590/30 9 118021 9 | 10 12) 1 | 76] 11 
20] 703/260 590/50 6 9 | 10 407; 2 1458) 11 
27| 593/266 9 ITE | 26) 1) 68) 11 
Jan. 5/5344240 590130 [17021 9 | 2 62] 
10] 5574240 390)50 35 180210160 200166190! lO 2] 54] 11 
Glasgow. 
1820. ‘Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 lbs. barley, ibs. Uatines Flour. 
1821. Irish, | British. |English.) Seots. Mea. 140 230 lbs 
Dee. 15} 36 37 36 18 6} 21 220) 25 26 \22 0 93190 23 0 [1G 018651 52 
20) 36 37 0150 56 0116018 6] 21 22 | 25 26 |22 0 25}20 25 0 1G 52 
27| 36 37 0150 36 OLE O 21 22 01 24 25 119 2119 22.0 16018051 5: 
Jan. 31/36 37 0150 @1 22 0} 24 25 119 O 2119 220 5: 
37 0130 3601160200! 21 22 O | 94 25619 0 2119 2% 
Haddington. Daikeith. 
1820. Wheat. Pease. | Beans. | 1520 Oatmeal, 
1921. |Bolls.) Prices. | Av. pr. 1821. | per Boll. Per Pek. 


Dee, 15 

Jan. § 
12 


s. Ud. 


18/15 0 16 
25114 6 15 


Jam 1/15 0 16 


816 0 17 


Dee. 11/15 0 16 


1820. 
182). 


Wheat. 
per qr. 


Flour, 2801b. 


Fine. 


8. 
62 
62 
60 
60 


2 
ho 


w 


Rye, 
per qr. 


Oatin. 


| 


moc 


Or OI 


Ss. 
30 52 
30 32 
30 32 
30 32 
30 32 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding December 15. . 


Wheat, 52s, 0Od.—Bar 
Oatmeal , per boll, 


? 


England and Wales. 


Briey. 


VOL. 


oF Big, 24s, ad. 


tg 


~ 


18 | 
4 
s d.s.djs. djs s djs. djs. sa d. 
3 692 |} 26 0 37 0} 30 8 16 210/15 18 14 16 616 17 ¢ 1 j 
734424 0 33 0) 29 7 116 210/13 17 5) 14 166) 16 210 1. 
745 | 24 0 35 6) 29 5 [16 21015 17 3) 14 170) 14 170 1 1 
696 | 24 € 56 0) 30 5 206/13 18 14 170) 15 170 
486 127 6:36 50 10 [16 20 18 ©} 13 17 0} 14 180 1 
London. 
Pol) Potat.| Pigeon. Tick. | soiPng.| Gr 2d. | Leaf. ive 
Dec. 11) 32 20 28) 21 28/18 27/235 29] 32 34|24 29] 40 45/30 34/50 55145 5010 10 
18} 30 26 28) 23 27116 27/1296 29) 34 38128 54| 58 40/52 55/45 10 
Jan, 1135 28 52] 92 98116 26/26 28134 56126 28] 58 40/52 34/50 55145 10 
8] 34 26 22 28 |} 16 26/26 28) 54 36/26 28) 58 40/52 34) 50 55145 0 10 
if 
Liverpool. 
Four. 
182). per qr- | per qr. tb. Insh. |i “8: | 
Dec, 12 1 37 45 | 54 68 | 38 40(35 57/20 24 
19 57 34 68|38 40155 57/20 2 24 
26 1 37.4. 354 68138 40/35 37/20 3226 24 
Jan, 2 57 45 | 54 62 | 58 40/55 37/20 5 26 24 
9 2 37 45 62 41/36 20 5827 
= 
| 
1820. | Wht.| Rye. || Oats. | Beans. |Pease. 
s. d. | Ss dis, dj d.js. d. 
Dec. 2155 34 6/27 O80 2] 59 2/22 
55 0} 34 9126 920. 2) 57 2 2) 22 
16554 0135 4/26 49°91} 55 7138 8/25 2 Be 
23,53 11] 34 26 19 7} 35 1 
1) 34. 7125 21.55 0 11:92 4 


‘ 


~ 


Tra, Bohea, perlb. . . 
Congou, 
Souchong, . 

Scear, Musc. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 

Brazil, Brown, . 

Refined, Double Loaves, - 
Powder ditte, . . 
Single ditto... . 
Small Lumps, . .- 
Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . . 

Motasses, British,. . . 

CorreEr, Jamwica, 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, . 

Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

PrMENTo (in Bond), Ib. 

SrrrrrsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, gal. . 
Aqua, . 

WIwNeEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 

Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, . 

Fustic, Jamaica,.. . 

_ Caraceas fine, Ib. 

TimBeRr, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto Oak, . .. 
Honduras Mahogany, 

Tan, American, bri... 
Archangel, . . . 

TaLtow, Rus. Yel. Can 
Home melted, ewt. . 

Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, 

Frax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra. 
Datel, 

Mats, Archangel, . . 

Peters. Firsts, 

snes, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 

On, Whale 

Tonacco, Virg. fine, Ib. . 

inferior, 

OTTONS, Bowed Georgia, 
Sea Island, fine, - 
Demerara and Berbice, 
Permambueco, . 
Maranham 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES CURRENT.—Janvary 13, 1821. 
GLASGow. 


LIVERPOOL. 
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25 


58 60 
61 66 
73 82 
23 25 
3) 46 
1 Ldby12 
92 110 
85 87 
106 
25 
90 122 
135 138 
25 40 
34 40 
20 22 
350 


S 


7 0 

100 106 
oll 10 
qe. — 
2 
40 
59 60 
58 one 
75.) BO. 
42° 
40 
26 
23 
al) 
09 
1 4 310 
011-1 ik 
Lore 


Lonpow. 
| ; > 9 2 j 
| 
it 60s. | 57 60 
"6 86 61 71 
96 78 bo 
iat 23 30 
if 91 94 — | 
| 44 56 — — | 
| 27 27 G6 28 — | : 
115 122 | 122 
134 140 | ¢ 
| | 80 115 90 116 
120 128 120 126 
122 126 114 117 
8} 8 &4 
23 101 3 0 2 3 4 
4 0 4 
2 0 2 
: 
60 
35 | 
iJ 
10 
| 
| 
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Course of Exchange, London, January 12.—Amsterdam, 12 : 9. Ditto, at sight, 
12:6. Rotterdam, 12: }0 Antwerp, 12: 10. Hamburgh, 38: 2. Altona, 
38:3. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 75. Bourdeaux, 26: 2. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 156. Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 354.. Leghorn, 463. Gibraltar, 304. Genoa, 
431. Lisbon, 484. Oporto, 484. | Rio Janeiro, 51. Dublin, 8 per cent. Cork, 8 
per cent. 

Prices of Bullion per oz—Portugal gold in coin, L.3: 17:9. Foreign gold in 


bars, 1. 3:17:104. New doubloons,L.3: 15: 0. New dollars, L.0: 4: 11. 
Silver in bars, standard, L. 0; 4: 114. 


Premiuins of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cork or Dublin, 
J5s. d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 45s.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s— 
Creenland out and home, 4 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from December 13, 1820, to January 10, 1821. 


Dec. 13. | Dec. 20.| Dec. 27.| Jan. 3. | Jan. 10. 
Bank stock, ~~ 221 222 223 
3 per cent. reduced, 69} 692 70 703 70 
3 per cent. consols, 69 
3s per cent. do... 783 788 798 79 
4 per cent. do. 87 872 87 
5 per cent. NaVy ANNUILICS 104% 
—— Bonds, 25 pr. | 24 pr. 26 pr. | 27 pr. | 34 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 2 2 d. 1 pr. | 6 pr. 
Consols for ACCOUNL, 703 705 718 7) 
French & per cents. — — 


Avruarericat List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
November and 20th December 1820; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adams, J. Trinity-square, Minories, merchant Gray, J. Bishopsgate-street Without, grocer 
Adlington, J. Tottenham, builder Green, J. Heden, Yorkshire, merchant 
Allen, J. Warwick, innkeeper Gregson, R. Liverpool, merchant : 

Arnett, J. H. Smith’s-square, Westminster, coal- Hay, T. Kenilworth, Warwickshire, builder 


merehant Hartley, R. Ripon, mercer 
Ayers, J. Sutton Valence, Kent, farmer Hickes, J. Leeds, linen-draper 
Batten, L. St Albans, cooper Holmes, J. Portsmouth, coal-merchant 
Brown, R. Sheffield, draper Housman, W. Bridge-steeet, Blackfriars, met- 
Raillie, J. Liverpool chant 
Barker, T. and F, Hudson, Stratford, brewers Houlse, R. Hinckley, grocer 
Bevans, J. City-road, timber-merchant Hunt, H. Liverpool, haberdasher 
Bickerdike, G. Huddersfield, victualler Hunter, J. A. Aston, Warwickshire 


Bond, J. B. Blackman-street, Southwark, inn- Hvtchinsen, J, Manchester, joiner 
keeper Inchbold, 1’. Leeds, bookseller 
Bramwell, M. J. Liverpool, ship-chandler Jackson, H, Great Prescott-street, merchant 


Brown, J. Great Cambridge-street, Hackney-road, Jackson, J. Coventry. ribbon-manufacturer 
Jefferies, J. Siston, Gloucestershire, inn-keeper 


timber-merchant 
Bromley, J. Cireus-street, New-road, Mary-le- Johnson, A. Paliner-village, Westminster, brick- 
Duy, Kingeell, S. Blackwall, painte 

ay, G. Leeds et-book-manufacturer ngsell, S. wall, painter 
Brinkworth, G. Bath, victualler Lamb, J. Bifmingham, saddjers’ irommonger 
Buckley, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, dyer Lankesheer, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, victualler 


Budgett, J. B. Stoke-lane, Somersetshire, dealer Lawrence, W. H. Bath, linen-draper 
Burgess, H. and J. Hubbard, Miles-lane, Cannon- Laycock, S, and G. Brooke, Minories, slopsellers 
street, woolstaplers Lesley, W. A. Stowmarket, cabinet-maker 


Bury, factor Leeson, G. Wood-street and Coventry, ribboa-ma- 
utier, J.C, and F. Dunnington, Yor re nufactory 

con-factors Levy, M. A. and D. Bath, goldsmiths 

Byrne, W. Fludyer-street, Westminster, broker Lioyd, “T. W. Evesham, Worcestershire, fell- 
Carter, W. Hammersmith, slop-seller ; monger 

Clarke, T. Nottinghain, lace-manufacturer Marston, J.. Birmingham, coal-dealer 


Currey, J. Berner’s Street, St Mary-le-bone, paint- Meadowcroft, T. Livetpool, merchant 
Minett, W. Prospect-place, Southwark,auctioneer 


er 
Daly, M. Holborn, soda-water-manufacturer Millard, J. Cheapside, linen-draper : 
Debary, R. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, coalmerchant Moore, W. Thorpe, Constantine, Stafford, cheese- 


Edmunds, E, Oswestry, scrivener ‘cabinet 
Edwards, J, Warminsa coal-met Mynett, G. jun, and J. Pugh, Strand, 


Flinn, J. Liverpool, merchant akers 

Foreman, J, Kettleburgh, Suffolk, innholder Nichols, S. and M, New Woodstock, milliners 

Foote, S. T. Exeter, spirit-~dealer Oldaker, E. Ipswich, jporet 

Fox, R. Great Queen-street, Lincolit's-inn-fields, Olive, J. Longford, Gloucestershire, farmer 
wine-merehant Page, J. Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, tan- 


Freeman, J. N. Bradford, Wilts, money-scrivener ner 
Culbert, J, Plymouth-dock, butcher Peatts, H. Broadway, Deptford, tobacgonist 
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Phillips, G. Old Brentford, cabinet-maker 

Pickels, N. Colne, Lancashire, grocer 

Pieree, W. High Holbern, wax-merchant 

Pierson, J. S$. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, gold- 
smith 


Ps 


~ 


“a i Phillips, P. R. Carmarthen, druggist 
Ploughinan, H. Hampshire, brewer 
Pratten, M. jun. Bristol, leather-dealer 
if Prentice, W. High-street, Southwark, ironmon, 
Waals ice, D. T. Holywell-strect, Shereditch, butcher 
Se hear ratt, W. Walsall, Staffordshire, retailer of wines 
EYE, Quintin, W. and G. Basford, Nottinghamshire, 
timber-dealers : 
Radnedge, J. Bathwick, Somersetshire, dairyman 


Ranson, J. Union-street, Southwark, tea-dealer 
3 ae Reynolds, T. Highworth, Wilts, draper - 


hee Rogers, S. Gutter-lane, Cheapside, hosier 

ttt Rucker, 8. Old South Sea House, merchant 

and J, Murray, Leadenhall-street, mer- 
iz aunts 

va ae Saliows, R. Hadleigh, Suffolk, grocer 

Sharpus, R. Berkeley-square, dealer 

Sheard, L. Kerkheaton, Yorkshire, scribbling- 
miller 

Shuttleworth, A. and G. Robinson, Lincoln, 
boat-builders 

TS es Simpson, W. Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, japan- 
manufacturer 


Silva, J. R. Liverpool, merchant 

Slater, T. Wolverhampton, maltster 

Scarf, S. Leeds, stuff manufacturer 

Stott, C. Manchester, brush manufacturer 
Strang, R. Exeter, clothier : 

Sweet, C. Northampton, Devonshire, tanner 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Anderson, J. and Co, Glasgow, merchants 


Amold, T. Stockbridge, Edinburgh, builder 
Robert, Twomerkland of Glencairn, cattle- 


dealer 
Crawford, J. and A. Glasgow, merchants 
Dickinson, A. and Co. Edinburgh, booksellers 
Dunlop, J. Stewarton, r and spirit-dealer 
Finlayson, T. at Allan, Rom-shire, cattle-dealer 
t 


~ 


+ 


Galloway, R. Dundee, merchan 
ibs Lamb, W. Leith, builder 
© emt) Lamb, Kerr, and Co, Glasgow, and Kerr, Lamb, 
‘and Co. Gibraltar 
M‘Callum, Donald, Port-Bannatyne, Island of 
Bute, vintner 


Milligan, J. Boghouse, Lanarkshire, cattle-dealer 
Mungall, Robert, Carse Mill, distiller 

4 Paterson, R. Edinburgh, merchant 

Rae, J. Aberdeen, merchant 

Ritchie, W. Dalry, grocer and spirit-dealer 
Robertson, J, Anstruther, merchant 

Scott, Francis, Lockerby, linen and woo 

Swmellie, W. Hamilton, spirit-dealer 

Turnbull, J. Galashiels, skinner and wool-mer- 

chant 


rt: 


Watson, J. Dundee, plumber and tinplate-worker 


i J. Glasgow, and flour-dealer 
DIVIDENDS. “4 
Barelay, Arthur, and Co. Glasgaw, merchants; 
by J. Berry, merchant there 


BIRTHS. 
Michie Forbes, 


21. At Quebec, the lady of the Rev. J. 
F. Mills, a dauglitcr. 
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“ah 

R. Oswestry, wine and spirit-merchant 
E. Narberth, Pembroke, linen-draper 


[ Jan. 
Symonds, C. and W. Taylor, Watling-street, 


warehousemen 

Taylor, A. Kent-road, malt-roaster 

Tahourdea, G. Warwick-court; Holborn, money- 
scrivenerz 

Thompson, T. Camomile-strect, merchant 

Thompson, G. Preston, Lancashire, cheese-mong- 
er 

Thompson, J. Liverpool, facter 

Tipper, J. E. Romford, stationer 

Treffry. H. and R. Liverpool, chémists 

Tuck, W. Marlborough, carpenter 

Turner, T. Stock Exchange, broker 

Underwood, S$. St Philip and Jacob, Gloucester. 
shire, carpenter 

Varey, J. Lee-Green, Wakefield, cloth-maker 

Wadham, R. Poole, grocer 

Warwick, J. St Alban’s, draper 

Webb, W. and H. Bristol, linen drapers 

Weetman, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Webster, J. and G. M. Simpson, Tdwer-street, 
merchants 

Welsford, J. C. Adam’s-court, Old Broad street, 
merehant 

— W. jun. New Kent-road, timber-mer- 
thant ‘ 

Wilson, W. Liverpool, merchant 

Williams, J. Bishopsgate-street-within, linen-drap- 


er 
Wilson, J. and G, Waugh, Aldersgate-street, hat- 


ters 
Wiseman, S. J. Ha , and T. Foyson, Norwich, 
bombazecn manufacturers 
Woolley, E. Bilston, Staffordshire, iron-master 
Worthy, J. Exeter, factor. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIEs and DivipENDs, announced 
December 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Blair, W. Edinburgh, printer and publisher; by 
J. L. G. Balfour, W. S. 
Brown, A. and Co. Arbroath, merchants; by R. 
rk, J. and Co, Calton, Glasgow, cotton-spin- 
ners ; by J. M‘Gavin, pcm there 
Gibson and Duncan, Leith, merchants; by Mr 
Stewart, Elder Street, Edinburgh 
Gordon, W. Kelso, merchant; by R. Bruce, wri- 
ter there 
Henderson, T. junior, Anstruther, merehant; by 
W. Scott, 
erbertson, T. and J. Glasgow, builders J. 
nox, .J. Son, Glasgow, cotton-yarn mer- 
oy 2. Cuthbertson, there 
ng and Cochran, Glasgow berdashers ; . 
M‘Cubbing, J. Springfield, cattle-dealer; by R. 
. Kemp, writer in Dumfries > 
—_ , R. Kelso, saddier; by R. Bruee, writer 
ere : 
Martin, J. Glasgow, wright; by D. Bannatyne, 
Murray and Bonnard, Glasgow, booksellers; by 
terson, A. Co. G mer 
ock, A.and J. Paisley. cotton-yarn merchants 
utherland, Geo. and Co. Edinb 
homson, T. and J. Auchtermuehty, merchants 
by J. Kyd, writer in Cupar. ee si 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


June 1, 1820, At Bombay, the lady of  Strathdon, a daughter. 


17. Lady Kennedy, a son. 


_ 21. At Denlugas, the lady of HiiGé Les 3 


* 


~ 


| 
+3) ‘ 
Mr Dr FE t of 
At Bath, the lady of Sir Alexander” 
Oct. 2."In the Colony of Berbice, the Hood, Bart:'a dau; 
| ; lady of D. C. Cameron, Esq. a son. ; ae oe 
| he, sq. of Denlugas, a daughter. 
- 


4 
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21. At the Hague, the Countess of Ath- © Mrs Douglas, Great King Street, a. 
lone, a son and heir. daughter. 
22. In Upper Berkeley Street, London, atin 
MARRIAGES. 


the lady of James Saunders, Esq. a daugh- 
ter 


-_ At Ghent, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Muller, of the Ist Royal Scots, a son. 
23. At Ormond House, near Bath, the 


Jady of Major-General A. C. Jackson, a 


daughter. 

25. At Burlington House, the Lady Ca- 
therine Cavendish, a daughter. 

26. Mrs Leith Hay, a son. 

— Mrs Millar, North Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

— Mrs Abercromby of Birkenbog, a 


daughter. 


27. The lady of Robert Montgomery, 
Esq. a son. 

— At Meadow Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
C. Buchan, a son. 

Dec. 3. At Castle Craig, the Hon. Lady 
Gibson Carmichael, a son. ‘ 

4. At Ballechin, the lady of Hope Steu- 
art, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Montpelier Lodge, Cheltenham, 
the lady of Peatson Thompson, Esq. a 
daughter. 

— At Boulogne sur Mer, the lady of 
the Hon. Lord Cringletie, a daughter. 

— At Preston, the lady of William 
Marshall, Esq. a son and heir. 

6. In George Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Henry Harvey, Esq. a son. f; 

7. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Robert W » Esq. of Parkhill, 
a daughter. 

11. At Knowsouth, the lady of William 
Oliver, Esq. of Dinlabyre, a son. 

— At Devenham Lodge, Cheshire, the 
lady of the Rey. A. H. Buchanan, a son. 


4. Mrs Dr Maclagan, George Street, 


Edinburgh, a son. 

18, At Carlton Place, Glasgow, the lady of 
James Lawrie, . a son. 

19. The lady of William Hay, Esq. of 
Drummelzier, a son. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Craigie of Dum- 
barnie, a daughter. 


— At Brompton, the lady of A. Mac 
donell, Esq. of Lochgarry, a daughter. 

23. At his Excellency’s residence in 
Grosvener Place, London, Countess Mun- 
ster, the lady of the Hanoverian Minister, 
a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Pringle of 
Stitchell, a daughter. 

— At New Saughton, the lady of James 
Watson, Esq. of Saughton, a som. 

Lately. At Chesterfield, the wives of 
three gentlemen, all skinners by trade, and 
the only skinners in the town, were within 
a few days of each other delivered of twins, 
all females. * “Oe 

At Chichester, the lady of Dr Burnett, 
Physician of the Fleet,e daughter 


‘ 


June 17, 1820. At Bombay, Capt. Mac- 
Leod, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, to Miss Gwinnett, eldest daughter 
of Theodore Gwinnett, Esq. of Cheltenham. 

20. At Berlin, Alexander Oswald, Esq. 
son of the late James Townsend Oswald, 
Esq. of Dunnikier, Fifeshire, to Ann Scott 
Greville, eldest daughter of the late John 
Pattison, Esq. of Glasgow. 

_ Nov. 2. Colonel Douglas Mercer, of the 
3d guards, to Miss Kowley, second da 
ter of Sir William Rowley, Bart. M. P. for 
Suffolk. 

}4. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert 
Young, minister of the Episcopal chapel of 


St Andrew’s, to Margaret, second daughter . 


: the late William Mawson, Esq. of Gra- 
n. 

15. At Beerferris, Devon, Charles Wil- 
kinson, Esq. of Rose-in- Vale, near Truro, 
to Margaret, only daughter of George Ross, 
Esq. of Wigtown, N. B. 

21. At Forfar, Mr John Morgan Coul, 
Argyllshire, to Cathrine, eldest daughter 
of Captain James Nash, late of the 26th 
regiment of foot, residing in Forfar. 

— At Bonnington, Lanarkshire, Sir 
Guy Campbell, Bart. son of the late Ge- 
neral Campbell, to Pamela, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

— At Manse of Cairney, Aberdeenshire, 
John Thorburn, Esq. late of Messina, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. John 
Finlater, Cairney. 

— At Frisky Hall, Captain Alexander 
Smith, to Miss C. B. M. Dickson. 

22. At Greenock, James Turner, Esq. 
to Helena, fourth daughter of Roger Stew- 


art, Esq. 

24. At London, Major Terry, of the 
25th regiment, to Eliza, the second daugh- 
ter of Major-General Benjamin Gordon. © 

25. At Oban, John Bell M‘Lachlan, 
Esq. surgeon, to Miss L. Campbell, daugh- 
ter of William Campbell, Esq. Collector of 
the Customs there. 

26. At London, John Crawford, Esq. of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, on 
the Bengal establishment, to Anna Hora- 
tio, eldest daughter of James Perry, Esq. 
of Tavistock Square, London. 

27. At Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greentree, of the Hon. East India Com- 

ny’s service, to Jane E. Maria, eldest 

hter of the late Colonel Sir John 
Dyer, K. C. B. } 

28. At Rhue, Licutenant-Colonel D. 
M*Donald, Hon. East India Com *s 
service, to Ann Isabella, eldest Price of 
Archibald M*Donald, Esq. Rhue. 

— The Rev. Alexander Waugh, A. M. 
of the Scots Church, Miles’ Lane London, 
to Miss Louisa Gordon, 
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20. At Felbrigge, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Colin Campbell, to the Hon. Beatrice 
Byng, daughter of the late Viscount Tor- 
rington. 

30. At Glasgow, Kenneth M‘ Kenzie, 
Esq. Lochalsh, to Mary, fifth daughter of 
the late Captain Lachlan M‘Lean, of the 
Hon. Last India Company’s service. 

Dee. 4. At St George's Church, Hano- 
ver Square, London, the Ear! of Errol, to 
Miss Eliza Fitzclarence, third daughter of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

— At Chapelhill, parish of Carlaverock, 
Captain Alexander Borthwick, Royal Na- 
vy, to Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
late Richard Rawline, Esq. of Drungans. 

— At W holeflats, Mr Adam White, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Agnes, second 
daughter of John Russell, Esq. 

5. Richard Gresley, Esq. of Stowe House, 
near Lichtidd, to Mts Drummond, widow 
of Robert Drummond, Esq. of Megginch 
Castle. 

6. At Eyemouth, Dr Andrew Kenney, 
physician, Edinburgh, tw Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Charles Wightman, Esq. 
‘Tobago. 

— The Rev. George Home Robertson, 
minister of Ladykirk, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Charles Kenney, Esq. of St Ca- 
therine’s. 

1). At Wolverhampton, the Hon. Capt. 
Joceline Percy, Royal Navy, second son 
of the Earl of Beverley, to Sophia Ehiza- 
beth, third daughter of Moreton Walhouse, 
bog. ot Hathorn, in Staffordshire. 

il. At the Manse of Dornock, John 
Carlyle, Esq. of Dornock, to Marianne, eld- 
est daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Sloan, 
nuinister Of that parish. 

Iz. At Leith, John Philip, Esq. surgeon, 
Burntisland, to Margaret Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Robert Ogilvie, Esq. St John’s 
Place. 

— At Wester Frew, Henry Richardson, 
Esq. of Wester Culmore, Stirlingshire, to 
Miss Iiclen, second daughter of Mr John 
Forrester. 

4. At St George’s Chapel, by the Rev. 
K. Shannon, James Dove, Esq. of Patriot 
Hlall, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Joln Arnaud, Esq. of the city of London. 

lo. At Edinburgh, George Lloyd, Esq. 
of Cliten, Yorkshire, to Miss Marion 
Christina Maclean, fourth daughter of 
Alexander Maclean, Esq. of Coll. 

2. At Ayr, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Shaw, late of the 43d regiment, to Mar 
Vrimrose, second daughter of David Ken- 
nedy, ot Kirkmichael. 

21. At Brislington Church, in Somerset. 
shire, John Gordon, Esq. eldest son of the 
very Rey. the Dean of Lincoln, to Miss 
Matthews, late of the Theatre-Royal, Co- 
vent-Garden. 

22. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Andrew 
South, Royal Navy, to Janet, only daugh- 


Jan. 

ter of William Simson, Esq. Solicitor at 
Law. 

22. At Greenhall, Mr Arnot, Elphin. 
stone, to Agnes, daughter of Peter Handy. 
side, Esq. 

25. At Oxgang House, George Stirling, 
Esq. Captain in the army, and second son 
of the late Sir John Stirling, Bart. of Glo- 
rat, to Anne, only daughter of William 
Gray, Esq. of Oxgang. | 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 16, 1819. At Bellany, East Indies, 
Lieutenant Thomas Hadaway, 12th Native 
Intantry, Sub-Assistant-Commissary Gene- 
ral, third sen of the late Patrick Hadaway, 
Esq. much regretted by his triends, and 
highly esteemed by his brother officers. 

March 13, 1820. At Allahabad, East 
Indies, Grace, daughter of the late James 
Robertson, Esq. Superintending Surgeon 
Honourable Company’s service, Dinapore 
district, Bengal. 

April 18. At Cheiacole, in the East In- 
dies, Lieutenant George Dun, of the 20th 
regiment native infantry, third sonof James 
Dun, Esq. of Shawpark, near Selkirk. 
His death was occasioned bya feverbrought 
on by over zeal and fatigue in the dicharge 
of his duty. 

June 5. At Nagpoor, Alexander Muir 
Campbell, Assistant Surgeon in the East 
India Company’s service, third son of the 
late Matthew Campbell, Esq. Wigton. 

9. In Camp, near Bellary, in India, 
Captain Stewart of Stenton, ot the 3d regi- 
ment, N. I. Madras Establishment. | 

2. At Bangalore, in the East Indies, 
Major Doherty, of the 13th light dragoons, 
eldest son of Colonel Doherty, C. B. 

July 18. At Miramichi, New Bruns- 
wick, Mr George Laurie, merchant. 

Aug. 5. At Bologna, within an hour of 
each other, George Meek of Campfield, 
Esq. and Mrs Janet Meek, his wife. 

Sept. At sea, Theodore Forbes, Esq. of 
Bombay, sscond son of John Forbes, Esq. 
of Boyndhie. 

18. At Demerara, Captain William 
Brown, of the ship William Dawson, of 
Liverpool, son of Mr William Brown, of 
Bowershall, by Leith. 

22. At Surinam, Lachlan M‘Bean, Esq: 
son of the deceased Lodk. M‘*Bean, Esq. 
of Tomatin, 

24. At Kingston, Upper Canada, Mr 
William Mitchell, merchant there. 

29. In the island of Tobago, Alexander 
Law, Esq. Cartara. 

— Atthe house of her brother, John 
Gordon, Esq. Bertram’s Bower, St Ann’s, 
Jamaica, Mrs Sharpe, relict of Alexander 
Sharpe, Esq. some time of the island of 
Jamaica. 

Oct. 3. In Kingston, Jamaica, Mr John 
Hally Henderson, of the Ordnance Office 
there, only sun of the late Rey. John 
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Ilenderson, minister of the gospel at Wan- 


lockhead. 

13. In the colony of Berbice, Alexan- 
der Gordon Matheson, Esq. youngest son 
of Colin Matheson, Esq: of Bennetsfield. 

Nov. 5. At his house at Shooter’s Hill, 
Sir Wm. Robe, K.C.B. K.C.G. and K.T.S. 
Colonel of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

8. At Perth, Mrs Ramsay, late of In- 
vernettie Lodge. 

— At Havre-de-Grace, Mrs Honeyman, 
wife of Captain Honeyman, R. N. 

10. At Ardrossan, a few hours after her 
passage from Arran, Miss Cunninghame, 
only surviving daughter of the late Archi- 
bald Cunninghame, of Thornton, Esq. 

i5. At Frasersburgh, Miss Elizabeth 
Forbes Stewart, aged 19. 

16. At Crail, aged 80, Mrs Agnes Gray, 
widow of the late Mr George Todd, farmer, 
Castle Mains, East Lothian. 

— At Collessie Manse, Fife, Mrs Wal- 
ker, widow of the Rev. Andrew Walker, 
minister. of that parish. 

17. At the Manse of Dumbarney, the 
tev. James Beatson of Kirkpottie, mini- 
ster of the gospel there. 

— At his house, in Guildford Street, 
London,in the 77th year of his age, the 
Rev. William Tooke, F.R.S. 

1%. At Girvan, Peter Douglas Murray, 
writer. 

— At Leith, Helen Walker, wife of Mr 
Robert Dudgeon, merchant there. 

19, At Thirsk, Yorkshire, after a short 
illness, Miss Lascelles, third daughter of 
the late Lascelles Lascelles, Esq. 

— At Lanark, Mr Daniel Murray, 
merchant. 

— Aged 77, Mrs Elizabeth Watson, 
wife of Mr Robert Johnston, Shakespeare 
Square, Edinburgh, and mother of Mr 
llenry Erskine Johnston, late of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

— At Barns, James Burnet, Esq. of 
}irns, in the 84th year of his age. 

21). At Wester Wemyss, Mrs Mary 
rodie, wife of Andrew Thomson, Esq. 

— At Carradale House, Sarah Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Walter Campbell, 
I'sq. of Carradale. 
bee: At Fisher House, Islington, Miss 

— At his house, North Castle Street, 
idinburgh, Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. 
Writer to the Signet. 

21. At his residence in Hans Place, 
Knightsbridge, London, after a few days 
illness, the Honourable John Hamilton 
Fitzmaurice, Viscount Kirkwall. 

—— At Inverary, in the prime of life, 


Mr Donald M‘Nicol, late of Sockoch. He lan 


was the eldest surviving son of the deceased 
‘ey. Mr M‘Nicol, whose remarks on Dr 
Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides are 
well known; like his father, he was a 
keen supporter, and a competent judge of 
the Gaelie language. 
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21. At Hastings, Miss Isabella Elizabeth 
Robertson, second daughter of Captain 
Thomas Robertson, in her 2lst year. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Charles Howat, 
Saracen’s Head Inn. 

22. At Desart, his Lordship’s seat, near 
Kilkenny, the Right Hon. John Otway 
Cuffe, Earl of Desart, in the 33d year of 
his age. His Lordship succeeded Otway, 
the late Earl, in 1804, and married, in 
1817, Catharine, eldest daughter of Mau- 
rice, N. O’Connor, Esq. 

— At his seat, at the Priory, near 
Templemore, Ireland, Sir Johu Craven 
Carden, Bart. in the 63d year of his age, 
brother-in-law to Lord Viscount Harber- 
ton. 

-— At Hutchesontown, in the prime of 
life, Malcolm M‘Grigor, Esq. merchant in 
Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Adair, Esq. 
Clerk to the Signet. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. William 
Stuart, Turriff, in the 80th year of his age, 
and 57th of his ministry. 

23. At her house, in Harcourt Street, 
Dublin, Mrs Dunne, relict of Francis 
Dunne, late of Brittas, in the Queen’s 
County, Esq. and mother of Lieutenant- 
General and Colonel Dunne, 7th dragoon 
guards. 

— At Clackmannan, Mr Charles Stew- 
art. 

— At Grangemouth, Margaret Simpson, 
wife of Mr Alex. Simpson, shipmaster, 
and on the 30th, Alex. Simpson, her son, 
aged four years. 

— At Aberdeen, the Dowager Lady 
Bannerman, in her 77th year. 

— At Dover, Dr Francis Thatcher. 

— At his house, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, James Kettle, Esq. writer there. 

24. At Moffat, Grace, third daughter of 
James Rae, Esq. 

— At Cupar-Fife, Mr Bartholomew 
Cockburn. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Ord, 
widow of the late Lord Justice Clerk Mac- 
queen. 

26. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Wilson, 
daughter of Alexander Wilson, Esq. of 
Calcutta. 

27. At Warriston Crescent, near Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Peddie, relict of Captain James 
Peddie, Royal Invalid, Jersey. 

— At Manse of Dumblane, the Rev. 
Robert Gordon. 

28. At Eccles, Mrs Mary M‘Laren 
wife of Captain Cunningham, Berwick 
shire militia. 

— At Clippings House, Mrs Macfar- 
e. 

— At Rosebank, Newington, Mrs 
Milne, wife of Mr James Milne, merchant,. 
Nicolson Street. 

29. At Balcarres, Anne, Countess of 
Balcarres, widow of James Earl of Bal- 
carres, aged 94. 
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29. At Thurso, Mrs Mackay, wife of 
Mr Edward Mackay, Baptist munister 
there. 

— At Bourdeaux, Colonel George Ram- 
den, of the Guards, in the 33d year of his 


Elizabeth Brand Vilant, daughter of 
the late Professor Vilant, at St Andrew's, 
Fife. 

— At his house, No. 9, King Street, 
Golden Square, London, John Murdoch, 
Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs M‘Harg, widow 
of the late Archibald M‘Harg, writer 
there. 

Dee. 1. Janes Visher, Esq. of Sorrow- 
lessficld, near Kar!stoun. 

2. At Dumfties, Mrs Richardson, relict 
of Captain Richardson, late of Newlicld, 
parish of Ruthwell. 

— At Humbie, James Hepburn, 
of Humbie, the last male representative of 
this ancient family. 

— At East Sheen, Surrey, George, se- 
cond son of Wm. Gordon, Esq. Aberdour. 

3. At Wankmmill, Musselburgh, Mr Ro- 
bert Primrose, in the 75th year of his age. 

— At Kelso, Miss Marion Paton, 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm, Paton, mi- 
nister of the gospel at Eckford . 

4. At Stirches, Gilbert Chisholm, Esq. 
of Stirches. * 

— At Edinburgh, Sarah, second ddugh- 
ter of George Sandilands, Esq. 

— At Slaphouse, near Ayr, Mr Thos. 
Blair, farmer there, upwards of 93 years 
of age. He was born in March 1727, was 
65 years married, and was amongst the last 
persons married in Alloway Kirk. 

— At Govan, Lieut. William Snodgrass, 
Jate of the 24th regiment of foot. 

— At Bridgend, Linlithgowshire, in con- 
sequence of a fall trom his horse, the Rev. 
John Reid of Prospect Hill, paster of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Congregation of 
Lauriston, (Falkirk.) in the 67th year of 
his age, and 33d of his ministry. 

6. At Langholm, Mr Robert Ker, lineal 
descendant of George Ker of Faddonside, 
a near relation of Robert, first Earl of 
Roxburghe, and one of the heirs of entail 
of that noble dukedom. 

— Isabella, infant daughter of Archd. 
Douglas, Esq. advocate. 

& At his house, West St Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, William Muir, Esq. 

— At Clydeville House, Lanarkshire, 
Mrs Cochrane of Kirkfield. 

-—— At Hartham House, the seat of Wal. 
ter Long, Esq. his son-in-law, afer a few 
days illness, the Right Hon. Archibald 
Colquhoun, Lord Register. 
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9. At Dumbryan House, Mrs Macdon- 
ald, senior of Clanranald. 

— At Kirkcaldy, Mr Henry Oljphant, 
aged 80. 

— At Crossflats, Robert Aird, Esq. in 
the 69th year of his age. 

— At London, in his 74th year, the 
Most Rev. Dr Bray, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, over 
which he had presided 28 years. 

10. In Castle Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
IlAen Edgar, relict of Henry David Inglis, 
Esq. Advocate. 

— At her father’s house, George’s Square, 
‘dinburgh, Mary M. Anderson, spouse of 
James Anderson, Esq. younger of Stro- 
quhan. 

— At Dumfries, Miss Helen Maxwell, 
daughter of the deceased Hugh Maxwell, 
2sq- late of Dalswinton, 

— At Edinburgh, Gavin Hamilton, 
Esq. late of Tenby. 

— At Edinburgh, Euphemia, fifth 
daughter of the late Michacl Ramsay, Esq. 
of Mungall. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Mathie, 
jeweller. 

— At London, Anne, widow of Thomas 
Graham, Esq. of Kinross and Burleigh, 
late M. P. for the county of Kinross. 

12. Theodore Henry Broadhead, Esq. 
M. P. 

— At Fdmonston House, James Brown, 
Esq. of Edmonston. 

13. At Ratho, James Wright, Esq. 
youngest son of the late Thomas Wright, 
Esq. of Greenhill. 

— At Cowhill, Sybilla Frances Scott, 
wife of Captain Charles J. Johnstone, 
R.N. 

-— At Stonebyres, Mrs Vere of Stoné- 
byres. 

l4. At Edinburgh, James F Esq. 
or Killorn, aged 87. 

— At Edinburgh, Jane, daughter of 
George Wauchope, Esq. 

15. At the Manse of Kingarth, Bute, the 
om Mark Marshall, minister ot that pa- 
rish. 

By At Bath, Lady Christina Elizabeth 
eith. 

17. At Fountainhall, Sir Andrew Lau- 
der Dick of Fountainhall and Grange, 
Baronet. 

— At her house in Albemarle Stréet, 
London, Mrs Margaret Adam, in the 84th 
year of her age. 

— At Caithness, George Innes, Esq. 
Isauld. 

— At Newton Green, Miss Withel- 
mina Allason, youngest daughter of the 
late Robert Allason, sq. of Cowdam. 
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